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vation, that knowledge is the food of the mind ; 
and if this be fo, then certainly that ought to have 
the preference, which is at once equally nutritive and 
pleafant. On this account, books of voyages and tra- 
vels have been in fuch general efteem, and at the fame 
time have been commended by perfons of the greateft _ 
_fagacity, and in the higheft reputation for fuperior 
underftanding. The pleafantnefs of this kind of 
reading has attracted many, who had before no 
relifh for learning, and brought them by degrees to. 
enter upon feverer enquiries, in order more effectually 
to gratity that curiofity which this kind of ftudy na- 
turally excites. Men of higher abilities have turned 
| their thoughts on this fubject, from the confideration 
of its real utility. This induced the ingenious Hakluyt 
to make that noble collection, which procured him the 
patronage of queen Elizabeth’s ableft minifter. This 
led the elder Thevenot, to enrich the French language 
with a very copious collection of the fame kind. And, 
not to multiply examples, this made voyages and tra- 
vels the favourite ftudy of the judicious Locke, who 
looked upon it as the beft method of acquiring thofe 
ufeful and practical lights, that ferve moft effectually 
to {trengthen and alfo to enlarge the human under- 
ftanding. | 
_ It is indeed true, that in refpect to this, as well as 
other branches of fcience, there have been many pro- 
a2 ductions, 
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duétions, which for a time were applauded and admired; 
and which, notwithftanding, have ferved rather to mif- 
lead, than to inftruét men’s ; minds, by a difplay of {pe- 
cious falfhoods, highly acceptable to fuch as réad 
merely for amufement. But thefe authors of marvel- 
lous, and very often incredible relations; of ftrange 
and furprizing adventures; thefe pompaus defcribers 
of wonderful curiofities, which men of more penetra- 
tion, but of founder judgements, could never after- 
wards, though purfuing the fame routes with their ut- 
moft diligence, difcover; quickly loft that credit, 
which novelty alone gave them; and, being once ex- 
ploded by fenfible judges, gradually funk, firft into the 
contempt, and then into the oblivion, they deferved. 
Tuese books, however, are thus far ufeful, that they 
ferve to ) give us a clearer idea of our wants, and a more 
juft notion, than perhaps we could otherwife obtain, of 
the qualities requifite to render voyages and travels 
truly worthy of efteem. They demonftrate very ful- 
ly, that, in the firft place, it is of great confequence, to 
know the charaéters of the authors we perufe, that we 
may judge of the credit that is due to their reports ; 
and this as well in point of abilities, as of veracity 3 ; 
for many writers impofe on the world, not through any 
evil intention of deceiving others, but becaufe the 
have been deceived themfelves. They relate falfhoods, 
but they believe them: we cannot therefore juftly ac- 
cufe them of want of candour; the fault properly to 
be laid to their charge, is credulity. ‘We are moft in 
danger of fuffering by thofe authors, who have either 
lived in, or paffed through countries, that are rarely 
vifited, and into which few are permitted to come, 
This proteéts their miftakes for a great length of time ; 
and we know that prefcription 1s a fortrefs in which 
error often holds out a long fiege. There cannot 
therefore be a more acceptable tribute, offered to the 
republic of letters, than voyages or travels, compofed — 
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by perfons of eftablifhed reputation for learning, and 
in equal efteem for their probity. But the valtie of the 
prefent is much enhanced, if thefe voyages or travels 
refpect countries little known, the coafts of which only, 
perhaps, have been accidentally vifited by feamen, or 
harraffed and plundered by privateers, perfons often 
of fufpected faith, and almoft always of very limited 
capacities. Some few exceptions indeed there may be 
to this general rule; but even in regard to thefe, there 
will be neceffarily great defects ; and allowing them 
their higheft merit, they can only report truly the lit- 
tle they have feen: and what idea can we form of a 
‘Turkey carpet, if we look only at the border, or, it 
may be, at the felvage? 

THe authors, whofe writings are now offered to the 
public in an Englith drefs, are men of the moft refpecta- 
ble characters, men diftinguifhed for their parts and 
learning, and yet more for their candour and integri- 
ty: men who did not travel through accident, but by 
choice ; and this not barely their own, but approved 
by authority, and approved becaufe they were known 
to be equal to the tafk they undertook; and that tafk 
was, the examining every thing they went to fee, with 
all poffible care and fcrupulous attention, in order to 
furnifh the public with fuch lights as might be entire- 
ly and fafely depended on. This was the defien which 
they undertook ; this defign they executed with the 
circumfpection it deferved; and the punctuality with 
which they difcharged it, has procured them the juft 
returns of favour from their royal mafter, and the ap- 
plaufe and approbation of the beft judges in their own 
and other countries. Thefe are circumftances that 
diftinguifh, in 4 very fingular degree, the following 

work; circumftances that, no doubt, will have their 
» proper weight, and which it would be entirely needlefs 
for us to enforce,-though it would have been inexcufa- 


_ ble not to have mentionéd them, 
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THERE Is however one other circumftance that de- 
ferves particular notice, which is, that, with refpect to 
the characters and abilities of thefe gentlemen, all does 
not reft either upon their writings or foreign authorities: 
they have been in this country; were feen and known 
by thofe who were beft able to judge of their merit; 
and, in confequence of that, are both of them members 
of our royal fociety. They continued here fome time, 
converfed indifferently with all forts of people, and 
were unanimoufly allowed to have very extenfive views 
in refpect to fcience; great fagacity ; much applica- 
tion; ‘were very afliduous and very accurate in their 
enquiries, as well as candid and communicative in re- 
lation to the difcoveries and obfervations which they 
had made in their travels. Men of fuch talents, and 
fuch difpofitions, muft render themfelves agreeable 
every where, much more in a country of liberty, and 
where, without partiality, we may have leave to fay, 
the fciences are as deeply rooted, and flourifh in as high 
a, degree, as in any other in Europe. We will add, 
that, from a knowledge of their merit and candour, 
they not only received the greateft civilities, but the 
moft feafonable protection, to which, in fome mea- 
fure, the world is indebted for this very performance, 
as the reader will learn in the perufal of it; accompa- 
nied with thofe marks of gratitude and refpeét, which 
were due to their kind benefactors, more efpecially the 
late worthy prefident of the royal fociety, whofe me- 
mory is juftly dear to all who had the honour of be- 
ing in the leaft acquainted with him *; and that humane 
and polite patron of every ufeful branch of literature, 
earl Stanhope ; whofe noble qualities reflect honour on 
his titles, and who inherits the virtues of his illuftrious 


* Martin Folkes, Efg; a gentleman not more confpicuous from, 
his extenfive knowledge, than amiable for the politenefs of his man- 
ers, and refpectabls for his execllent private character, 


father, 
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father, one of the braveft men, and one of the moft 
difinterefted minifters, this nation could ever boaft. 
AFTER doing juftice to the authors, let us come to 
the work itfelf. In pieces of this kind, there is, g¢- 
nerally fpeaking, no part fo tedious and unpleafant, at 
leaft to the generality of readers, as what regards oc- 
currences at fea; and yet thefe are allowed to have their 
wtility. In the following fheets, however, though. 
they are found pretty copioufly, we fhall fee the 
without thofe defects. If thefe writers mention Hi 
variation of the compafs, they explain the nature, en- 
quire into the caufe, and fhew the ufes that arife from 
obferving this phenomenon. In this manner, they 
treat of calms, winds, currents, and other incidents, 
in fo fucciné and fcientific a method, as at the fame 
time to be very inftructive, and not unentertaining. 
In this refpect, we may look upon their narratives as 
a fort of practical introduction to the art of navigation, 
which we not only read without difguft, but which, 
when read with any tolerable attention, will enable us 
to underftand many paflages in other writers of voyages, 
which we fhould otherwife pafs over, as utterly unin- 
terefting and unintelligible. This obfervation, the 
reader will find fo fully verified, from his own experi- 
ence, that, I am confident, he will think it no {mall re- 
commendation to the book; and the more fo, becaufe, 
though very necefiary, and much wanted, the difficul- 
ties attending it had hitherto, in a great meafure, dif- 
couraged any fuch attempt. a 
Tue geographical defcriptions we have of the 
ccuntry about Carthagena, the ifthmus of Darien, 
‘the Terra Firma, the countries of Peru and Chili, 
thofe watered by the vatt river of the Amazons, and, 
in a word, of the greateft part of South America, are 
not only perfectly accurate, very methodical, and, in all 
tefpects, full, clear, and fatisfactory ; but alfo what we 
greatly wanted, and what we never had, at leaft in any 
a4 ae 
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- comparifon with what we now have, before this worl 
appeared. Thefe’are countries that, from the time of 
their difcovery, have maintained the reputation of 
being as pleafant, as fertile, and as valuable, as any up- 
on the globe. But though we knew this in general, 
and, from the Spanifh defcriptions and hiftories, were 
not altogether unacquainted with many particulars re- 
lating to them; yet with refpect to any diftinét and 
precife delineation of their feveral provinces, their 
| re and fubdivifions, the diftribution of moun- 
tains, rivers, plains, and other circumftances, with 
their relations to each other, and comparative values 
in all refpects, they were things not barely unknown, 
but fuch as we could never expect to know, from the. 
nature of the Spanifh government, with any degree of 
certainty. But by the accident of thefe gentlemen go- 
ing thither, with no other view than the improvement 
of knowledge, purfuing that view with the moft live- 
ly zeal and affiduous application, and founding their 
reputation upon a plain and candid communication of 
all that knowledge, which, with fo much pains and la- 
bour, they had acquired; we have now as clear, con- 
cife, and corre¢t a reprefentation of thefe extenfive re- 
gions, as we can poffibly defire: fuch a one, as. will 
-anfwer all the ends of information and inftruétion, en-— 
able us to difcover the errors and partialities in for- 
mer accounts, and prevent our being amufed or mifled 
by any erroneous relations for the future; which are 
certainly circumftances of very great confequence. 
Tue natural hiftory of thefe countries will be like- 
wife found in the following fheets, in a manner no lefs 
perfect and pleafing. Thefe gentlemen went about 
it in @ proper method, and with the talents requifite 
to thé complete accomplifhment of their defign. They 
faw things with their own eyes, they enquired careful- 
ly, but they took nothing upon truft; en the contra-. 
ry, they difcovered, and they have difclofed, many er- 
rors 
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rors of an old ftanding; exploded various common 
notions that were ill-founded, and have left others 
in the ftate in which they ought to be left, as things 
not thoroughly proved, or abfolutely difapproved; 
but which are referved for further examination. It is 
chiefly from the natural hiftory, that we collect the va- 
lue and importance of any country, becaufe from 
thence we learn its produce of every kind. In thefe 
fheets we find the greateft care taken in this particu- 
Jar; all the riches of the mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal kingdoms, exhibited to our view, their places 
exactly affigned, their refpective natures defcribed, the 
methods of ufing, improving, and manufacturing 
them, pointed out; and, exclufive of a multitude of 
vulgar errors expofed, and miftaken notions refuted, 
an infinity of new, curious, and important remarks 
are made, all tending to explain and illuftrate the re- 
fpective fubjeéts, Of thefe many inftances might be 
given; but that would be to anticipate the reader’s 
pleafure, and arrogate to ourfelves the merits of the 
authors we celebrate. 

In refpeét to the civil hiftory, the world in general 
was yet more in the dark, than as to the natural; 
knowing much lefs of the inhabitants than of the com- 
modities of thefe. countries; and in this refpect, our 
authors have been as candid, as circumftantial, and 
as copious, as in the other. They not only acquaint 
us with the diftribution and difpofition of the Spanifh 
_ governments, with the nature, extent, and fubordina- 
tion of thofe who prefide in them ; but have alfo given 
us a regular plan of their adminiftration, and of the 
order and method in which juftice is difpenfed, and 
the civil policy maintained; the domeftic ceconomy 
_of the Spaniards, their cuftoms, manner of living, 
their way of treating the Indians, both fubjects and 
favages, are ftated with the fame freedom and preci- 


fion. In like manner they give us a fuccinét account 
of 
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of the Creoles, that is, fuch as are defcended from the 
Spaniards, and have been longer or later fettled in the 
Indies, with whatever is peculiar in refpect to the ge- 
nius, humour, virtues, and vices of thefe people; and 
more efpecially the points in which they differ from 
the native Spaniards. The ftate and condition of the 
Indians who live in fubjection to the Spaniards, their 
tempers, employments, good and ill qualities, labours 
and diverfions. ‘The habitations of the free Indians, 
their cuftoms, drefs, manner of {pending their lives, 
exercifes, talents, religion, and method of prefervinge 
the remembrance of paft tranfactions, as.alfo the con- 
dition of the Negroes and Mulattoes, whether in the 
capacity of flaves, domettic fervants, or in poffeffion 
of their freedom, with whatever differences occur in 

the ftate of any of thefe people in different provinces. 
Bur to the Englifh reader perhaps nothing in the 
following pages will be more acceptable, as indeed no- 
thing feems to have been more carefully confidered by 
the authors, than the commercial hiftory of thefe 
countries. We find here, not only the principal com- 
modities of every province diftinétly enumerated; but 
we are alfo informed of the particular places where 
they grow, their different qualities and degrees in va- 
Jue, the method of colleGting and curing moft part of 
them, the manufactures of cotton, wool, and other 
materials, the produce of their mines and different 
kinds of metal, their potteries, and whatever elfe is 
the object of induftry and fkill. ‘The manner of con- 
veying them from one province to another, the great 
roads, the inland and coafting navigation, their com- 
merce with Spain, their contraband trade, the manner 
of introducing, and the great confumption, of Euro- 
pean commodities and manufactures, the advantages 
and difadvantages attending their prefent regulations, 
the difcoveries that are yet to be made, and the im- 
provements which may ftill take place in the manage- 
ment 
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ament of affairs in thofe countries. The fingular in- 
-ventions ef the natives for paffing great rivers, tranf- 
porting their goods by the help of veffels of their own 
conftruction, their adroitnefs in fome refpects, and 
their ftupidity in others. From the due confideration 
of this part of the work, the reader will perceive, that 
in many things we have been impofed upon in former 
accounts; and that other things, in a long courfe 
of years, are very much changed from what they 
were. But inftead of old errors we fhall find many 
new truths, and fome eftablifhed from example and 
experience, that are of too great confequence not to 
be frequently remembered, and perfectly underftood. 
Such as, that countries are not the better, and, which 
is {till ftranger, are not the richer, for producing im- 
menfe quantities of gold and filver; fince this pre- 
vents their being cultivated, expofes the natives to pafs 
their lives in the fevereft drudgery, and, after all, 
makes the digging of metal from the mine little more 
than drawing water in a fieve; fince in fuch countries 
riches difappear almoft as foon as they are revealed. In- 
duftry alone, in the old world and in the new, has the 
power of acquiring and preferving wealth, and this too 
without the trouble of mining. Befides, though not 
infifted upon, it will be evidently feen, that feverity in 
government, and fuperftition in religion, fubvert both 
liberty and morals, and are confequently in all refpects 
deftructive of the happinefs of mankind. 
THe account given by our authors of the miffions 
which the Jefuits have eftablifhed in Paraguay, is as 
-Interefting as it is entertaining; and may be very 
juttly confidered as one of the moft curious and beit 
written parts of the whole performance; fince, at the 
fame time that it breathes all the deference and re- 
{pect poffible for the fathers, it informs us of a great 
variety of facts of fo much the more confequence, as, 
at the time it was written, nobody could forefee that 
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the courts of Madrid and Lifbon would make {fo tho: 
rough a change as they have done in their fentiments 
in regard to this order ; ; and therefore the informations 
thefe gentlemen give us are the more to be relied on. 
They thew us in “what manner, and under what fpeci- 
ous pretences, the Jefuits acquired a kind of indepen- 
dent poffeffion of fo large a traét of country, and, ex- 
cept their annual tribute, an almoft abiolute dominion 
over an immenfe number of people. They acquaint 
us, that there is a civil government in every village af- 
ter the model of the Spanifh towns; but the magif- 
trates are chofen by the people, fubjeét only to the 
approbation of the father ee who refides ing 
and in reality, governs the village. We learn from 
them, that the Jefuits draw from the people all the 
commodities and manufactures that are fit for foreign 
commerce, which are vended by a commifiary of their 
appointing, and the returns in European commodities 
made to and diftributed by them at their pleafure ; 
they tell us, that the church in every village is fpaci- 
ous, and elegantly adorned; that, though they are ftiled 
villages, they are in effeét large towns, and the houfes 
in nea neat, commodious, and, in comparifon of the 
Spaniards, very well furnifhed. We learn from them; 
that, under a pretence of the excurfions of the Portu- 
enefe, who ufed to feize thefe Indians and make them 
work in the mines, and of the favage Indians who fur- 
rounded them in a manner on all fides, the fathers 
have taught them the ufe of arms, make them fpend 
their holidays i in military exercifes, have a large body 
of well-difciplined troops, magazines well furnifhed 
with military ftores, together with mills and other 
neceflary machines for making their own gunpowder. 
They likewife let us know, that, to prevent the man- 
ners of their difciples from being corrupted, the Je- 
fuits exclude them entirely from all communication. 


with ftrangers, whether Europeans or Indians, and 
fuffer 
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fuffer none to enter into their miffions, who may re- 
port either the ftrength or the weaknefs of their con- 
dition, or penetrate into the myfteries of their policy. 

ANOTHER point worthy of notice is, the account 
of the little ifland of Fernando de Norona, This, 
{o inconfiderable in itfelf, fo unfit for habitation, from 
its being fometimes three or four years without rain, 
was abandoned by the Portuguefe; yet, being within 
fixty or feventy leagues of the coaft of Brazil, was Oc- 
cupied by the French Eaft India company ; which j in- 
duced its former matters to repoffefs it, and to fortify 
it likewife, notwith{tanding the aforementioned i incon- 
venience. ‘The building here no lefs than feven forts 
to cover and command ‘three harbours, in the largeft 
of which there is a garrifon of a thoyfand regular 
troops, relieved conftantly once in fix months from 
Fernambuca, plainly pees that either the force of 
the Portuouele i is much greater in thofe parts than we 
commonly apprehend in Europe; or, which is more 
probably the truth, that they are to the laft degree 
jealous and fufpicious of that enterprizing nation, who, 
‘in virtue of the great law of convenience, are for ap- 
propriating to their own ufe whatever they find them- 
felves 1 in a condition to feize and to fecure. This gives 
us the true caufe of that furprize and uneafinefs which 
the Portuguefe, during the laft war, expreffed, when a 
French fquadron, with a body of land troops on board, 
intended apain{t our fettlernents in the Eaft Indies, 
touched there, on account of an epidemic difeafe among 
their troops ; which, it feems, the Portuguefe miftook 
for the epidemic thirft of gold; and were fo apprehenfive 
of their’ making a vifit to their mines, that though 
they could not well refufe them relief in their diftrels, 
yet they took almoft the fame precautions as if declared 
enemies had landed in their country. 

_ ANOTHER point of great utility, that will refult from 
the perufal of this work, is the obtaining a clear and 
candid 
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candid account of the flourifhing ftate of the French 
colonies in St. Domingo; which, confidering that the 
gentleman from whom we have it is a Spaniard, and 
confequently unexceptionable in his teftimony, will 
fuffice to give us a juft idea of the prodigious advan- 
tages derived to France from their colonies in that 
ifland. He obferves, with great fairnefs and freedom, 
that the French are well entitled to the riches they ac- 
quire, from their induftry,and ceconomy, fince, though 
they occupy the worft part of the ifland, they are out 
of all comparifon in a better condition than the Spanifh . 
inhabitants who poffefs the better and more fertile 
part. He takes notice likewife, that though all cor- 
refpondence between the two nations is forbid under 
the fevereit "penalties, it is notwithftanding open al-. 
moft in the fame degree as if there was no fuch pro- 
hibition; the reafon is, becaufe the French could 
fcarce fubfift, if they were not fupplied with cattle from 
the Spaniards; and, on the other hand, the Spaniards 
mutt go naked, if they did not, by this means, obtain 
European commodities from the French; fo idle a 
thing it is to think of making a law againft neceffity ! 
By the balance of this trade the French acquire annu- 
ally about two millions of pieces of eight, which re- 
turns in hard filver, with fugar, indigo, and the other 
commodities of the growth of their part of the ifland, 
which is admirably cultivated, to the ports of France; 
and isa very confiderable addition to the value of 
their otherwife rich cargoes. 

Bur the Portuguefe and French are not the only. 
ftrangers into whofe circumftances, and management 
of affairs in America, our authors have enquired; the 
reader will find they took no lefs pains to make them- 
felves well acquainted with the proceedings of the 
Enelifh. We have not only a full and diftinét account 
of the taking of Louifbourg, and of the conqueft of the » 
ifland of Cape Breton in the war before the laft; but we 
: | have 
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have alfo a very copious memorial, drawn from the pa- 
ers of the marquis de la Maifon Forte, of the colony 
of New England, which he had an opportunity of 
framing while he remained a prifoner at Bolton. It 
would have been the more fatisfaCtory if we had had 
the whole of his memoirs; for there is great reafon to 
judge, from this fpecimen, that he muft have made 
much deeper refearches than he communicated to his 
Spanifh friend, or at leaft than he judged expedient 
to communicate to the world; otherwife it is very 
hard to conceive upon what he grounded his notion, 
that in the fpace of a century the people of New 
would be as numerous as thofe in Old England, 
and in a condition to give law to all the nations in 
North America. We have befides fome very fenfible 
remarks upon the cod fifhery, and the advantages 
arifing from it, as well as our difputes with the French 
in that part of the world. Thete {peculations, though 
not always critically right, deferve our notice, and even 
our ftricteft attention. For, however we may be at 
liberty to conduct our own affairs, we cannot limit the 
humour, or controul the politics, of our neighbours ; 
and therefore it is of great fervice, to be well acquaint- 
ed with their notions. The great importance of this 
fubject might have been, and certainly was, difcovered 
jong ago, by our politicians of the firft order ; but it 
is now become apparent to all ranks of people, and, 
if the expreffion may be allowed, from being the ob- 
ject fometimes of difcuffions in the cabinet, is at pre- 
fent become the topic of vulgar politicians. | 
Besipes thofe that have been already touched, there 
are a great variety of curious, inftructive, and pleafing 
incidents, in this performance, that cannot fail of giv- 
ing fatisfaction to the ingenious and intelligent reader. 
Such as the difcuffing the caufes, why it never rains 
naturally at Lima, or the country of Valles in Peru: 
the inquiries into the frequency of volcanoes in South 
| | America ; 
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America; the materials, if we may fo fpeak, of thofe 
fubterraneous fires, the accidents by which they are 
kindled, and the confequences of their explofions : 
the authors fentiments as to earthquakes, their ex- 
tent and direction, the circumftances preceding and 
attending them, and their different effects in different. 
places. : 

Tue value of this Third Edition is very much en- 
hanced, by a number of curious, inftructive, and ex- 
planatory Notes. Thefe cannot fail of giving great 
fatisfaction to the reader, as they ferve to rectify fome 
miftakes, and to fet a variety of paflages in a clearer 
light, from the writer’s thorough acquaintance with 
the fubjects treated in thefe voyages. He has alfo 
given a very accurate account of thofe parts of Brazil. 
Jeait known to us; and which may be therefore fepa- 
rated as a ufeful, as well as proper, fupplement ; and 
render the work, taken altogether, as complete ag 
even a critical reader can defire, 
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PLAN of the bay of Carthagena. 
A plan of the city of Carthagena. 
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Plan of the harbour and town of Porto Bello. 
Plan of the city of Quito. 
a The fagrario. b S¢. Sebaftian. — c Sf. Barbaria, 
d St. Roque. " e St. Mark. f Si. Prifca. 
& St, Blaize. h The Cathedral. 
Dreffes of men and women of Quito. 
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A Map of South America, © 
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View of the defert of Cotopaxi. 
a Bes ex omensh of the iris’s, or rainbows, round the head 
of the [petiator, obferved often on the deferts. 
b A lunar rainbow, obferved by Don George Juan. 
c The mountain of Cotopaxi, at the time of the eruption 
in 1743. 
Fic. 2. 
. View of a torrent and the manner of paffing it. 
a A bridge of bejucos. y Pees 
b A tarabita, for the paffage a pein 
CH tarabita, for men, Fic, 
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Works of the ancient Indians, found in their tombs. 

a A tomb of the ancient Indians. 

b Plan of a tomb, opened tn the form of a crofs. 

c An idol of gold, or ftatue of fome diftinguifbed Indian, 

d A batchet, or axe, fixed in a javelin, and ufed by the 
Indians in war. 

e, f, g. Hatchets of different forms. 

h, i. Ynca rirpos, or mirrotrs, formed out of Ynca ftone. 

k A large pot, ufed by the Indians for holding their chica. 

1 Sunga tirana, or knippers, ufed by the \ndians for pul- 
ling out fuperfiuous hairs from the face, &c. 

m Pendant of gold or filver for the car. 

n A convex mirroir. 

o A hatchet of fone. 

Pp, q- Guainacaba cruches, or earthen jars, for holding 
their liquor. 

t A tupu, or large pin, for faftening the anaco on their 
fooulders. 

{,t. Tubus, a fort of needles, ufed by the Indians in 
foftening the plaits of the anaco. 
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a A temple of the ancient Indians, near the village of 
Cayambe, 7” the province of Quito. 

b Tombs of the ancient Indians. 

c A fortification or retrenchment of the Indians on the 
top of a mountain. 


d The village of Cayambe. 
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View of the ruins of a palace of the ¥ ncas, called Callo, near 
the town of Latacunga, in the province of Quito. 

AA Entrance of the palace. 

B Principal court of the palace. C Apart- 
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C Apartments of the Yncas, divided into {mall chambers 
for the princes. 

D Doors leading to the royal apartments. 

E Parts, which were formerly fubdivifions for the royal 
family. 

F Others in the fame tafte, for the domeftics. 

G Offices for the ufe of the prince, with feveral {mall di- 

 -wvifions for keeping curious and favage beafts. 

_H Apartments for the guards. 

K A mount called Panacillo, which ferved as a watch- 
tower, when the monarch was in his palace. 


L Ariver, which hasits fource in the defert of Cotopaxi. 
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The balza. 
a The prow or head. 
b The frern. 
¢ The awning or tilt. : 
D The poles or fheers, on which the fail 1s hotfted. 
e A kind of bowfprit. 
o A guara, drawn up. 
h The fire hearth. 
i The bowling of the fail. 
k The back fiays. 
1 The deck. 
1, 1, 1. Other guaras for freering the balza. 
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View of a palace and citadel of the Yncas, near the vit- 
lage of Canar. 
a Entrance of the palace and fortre/s. 
b Lhe large court, or place of arms. 
c The citadel, in the form of a donjon. 
d Barracks or apartments for the guards. 
_@ The principal wall, 
£ Steps for mounting the walis. 
g The apartments, having only one door to each. 
h Lodg- 
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h Lodgment for the foldiers. 


1.1. Ariver running before the palace. | 

k. k. Another river, which, joining the former, ‘Prrounds 
the whole ftruture. 

1,1, 1. Mountains furrounding the forirefs. 
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A plan of Lima. 
The port of Callao. 
Different beafts, &c. in the kingdom of Peru. 
Dre/s of the Peruvians. 
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Fine, 
Plan of the town of Cape Fr. rancois, iz the ifland af’ 


St. Domingo. 
1 he church. | 1 
2 The college of Jetuits. 
3 The place of arms. 
4. Place of arms without the town. 
5 The grand battery. 
6 Caverns, or barracks. 
4 The little battery. 
8 Mouth of the river. 
FyiG, 2. 
Men of Chili. 
; FF PCHs, 
Manuer of killing the beafts in Chili. 
1 mine, or quarry, of foells. 
2 Manner of killing the i in Chill. | 
3 A pyaro nino. : 
4 Sea wolves. ; 
5 The inclofure, in which they confine the beafts intended 
for the flaughter. 
6 A Gualo on horfeback, going to throw bis noofe at the 
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Motives of this Voyage to Sourt Auteaee 
with Remarks on the Navigation between 
Capiz and CARTHAGENA. 


HE heart of man is naturally inclined to 

attempt things, the advantages of which ap- 

pear to increafe in proportion to the difficul- 

ties which attend them. It {pares no pains, it fears no 

danger i in attaining them; and inftead of being diverted 

from its purpofe, 1 is animated with freth vigour by op- 

pofition: The glory, infeparable from arduous en- 

_ terprifes, is a powerful incentive, which raifes the mind 

above itfelf; the hope of advantages determines the 

_ will, diminifhes dangers, alleviates hardfhips, and le- 
Vou. fa B . vels 
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vels obftacles,. which otherwife would appear unfur- 
mountable. Defire and refolution are not, however, 
always fufficient to infure fuccefs; and the beft-con- 
certed meafures are not always profperous. Divine 
Providence, whofe over-ruling and incomprehenfible 
determinations direct the courfe of human. actions, 
feems to have prefcribed certain limits, beyond which 
all our attempts are vain. The caufes his infinite wif- 
dom has thought proper to conceal from us, and the 
refult of fuch a conduct is rather an object of our. re- 
verence than fpeculation. The knowledge of the 


bounds of human underftanding, a difcreet amufe- _ 


2 
ment and exercife of our talents for the demonftra- 
tion of truths which are only to be attained by a con- 
tinual and extenfive ftudy, which rewards the mind 
with tranquillity and pleafure, are advantages worthy 
of our higheit efteem, and objects which cannot be 
too much recommended. In all times the defire of 
enlightening others, by fome new difcovery, has rouzed 


o . 
the induftry of man, and engaged him in laborious 


refearches, and by that means proved the per et 
fource of the 1 improvement of the {ciences. 

Tuincs which have long baffled fagacity and ap- 
plication, have fometiines been difcovered by chance. 
The firmeit refolution has often been difcouraged, by 
the infuperable precipices, which, tn appearance, in- 
circle his inveltigation. The reafon i is, becaufe the ob- 
flacles are painted, by the imagination, in the moft live- 


ly colours; bac the methods of furmounting them 


efcape our attention; till, {moothed by labour and. 


application, a more ealy paflage is difcovered. 
Amone the difcoveries mentioned in hiftory, whe- 
ther owing to accident or reflection, that of the In- 
dies is not the leait advantageous. Thefe parts were 
for many ages unknown to the Europeans; or, at 
lealt, the remembrance of them was buried in obli- 


vion. They were loft through a long fucceffion of 


time, and disfigured by the confufion and darknefs in 
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which they were found immerfed. At length the hap- 
py #fa arrived, when induitry, affifted by refolution, 
was to remove all the difficulties exaggerated by i9- 


forance. ‘This is the epocha which diftinguifhed the 


reign, in many other refpects fo glorious, of Ferdinand 
of Artagon, and Hfabella of Caftile. Reafon and ex- 

perience at once exploded ail the ideas of rafhnefs and 
ridicule which had hitherto prevailed. It feems as if 
Providence permitted the refufal of other nations, to 
augment the glory of our own; and to reward the 
zeal of our fovereigns, who countenanced this 1 impor- 
tant enterprize; the prudence of their fubjeéts in the 
conduct of it, and the religious end propofed by both. 

J mentioned accident or reflection, being not yet con- 


_vinced, whether the confidence with which Chriftopher 


Columbus maintained, that weitward there were lands 


_undifcovered, was the refult of his knowledge in cof- 


mography and experience in navigation, or whether it 
was founded on the information of a pilot, who had 


actually difcovered them, having been driven on the 


coafts by ftrefs of weather; and who, in return for 
the kind reception he had met with at Columbus’s 
houfe, delivered to him, in his laft moments, the pa- 
pers and charts relating to them. 

Tue prodigious macnitude of this continent; the 
multitude and extent of its provinces ; the variety of 
its climates, products and curious particulars ; and, 


 laftly, the diftance and difficulty of one part communi- 


cating with another, and efpecially with Europe, have 
been the caufe, that America, pais difcovered and 
inhabited in its principal parts by Europeans, is but 


imperfectly known by them; and at the fame time 


_ kept them totally ignorant of many things, which would 
greatly contribute to give a more perfect idea of fo con- 
fiderable a part of our globe. But though inveftiga- 


tions of this kind are worthy the attention of a preat 
prince, and the ftudies of the moft piercing genius 
among his fubjects; yet this was not the principal 

B 2 intention 
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intention of our voyage. His majefty’s wife refolu- 


tion’ of fending us to this continent, was principally 


owing to a more elevated and important defign. 

THE literary world are no ftrangers to the cele- 
brated queftion that has lately produced fo many 
treatifes on the figure and magnitude of the earth; 
which had hitherto been thought perfectly fpherical. 
The prolixity of later obfervations had given rife to 
two oppofite opinions among philofophers. Both 
fuppofed it to be elliptical ; but one affirmed its tranf- 
verfe diameter was that of the poles, and the other 
that it was that of the equator. The folution of this 
problem, in which not only geography and cofmo- 
graphy are interefted, but alfo navigation, aftrono- 
my, and other arts and {ciences of public utility, was 
what gave rife to our expedition. Who would have 
imagined that thefe countries, lately difcovered, 
would have proved the means of our attaining a per- 
fect knowledge of the old world; and that, if the 
former owed its difcovery to the latter, it would make 
it ample amends by determining its real figure, which 


had hitherto been unknown or controverted? who, I. 


fay, would have fufpected that the {ciences fhould, in 
that country, meet with treafures, not lefs valuable 
than the gold of its mines, which has fo greatly en- 
riched other countries? How many difficulties were 
to be furmounted in the execution! what a feries of 
obitacles were to be. overcome in fuch long opera- 
tions, flowing from the inclemency of the climates ; 
the difadvantageous fituation of the places where they 
were to be made, and in fine, from the very nature of 
the enterprize! Allthefe circumftances infinitely height- 


en the alan, of the monarch, under whofe aufpices : 


the enterprize has been fo sa a accomplilhed.. 


aes difcovery was referved for the prefent age, and 


the two Spanifh monarchs, the late Philip V. and’ 


a rdinand VI, The former caufed the enterprize to 
be carried into SRECONOR, the latter honoured it with 


his 4 
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his countenance, and ordered the narrative of it to 
be publifhed; not only for the information and in- 
ftruction of his own fubjects, but alfo for thofe of © 
other nations, to whom thefe accounts will prove equal- 
ly advantageous. And, that this narrative may be the 
more inftructive, we fhall introduce the particular cir- 
cumftances which originally gave occafion to our 
voyage, and were in a manner the bafis and rule of 
the other enterprizes, which will be mentioned in the 
fequel, each in its proper order. 

THE attention of the royal academy of fcieriees at 
Paris, for the improvement of human knowledge, 
and its continual ardour to difcover and apply the 
beft methods for that noble end, could not fit down 
contented under the uncertainty concerning the real 
figure and magnitude of the earth; the inveftigation 
of which had, for feveral years paft, employed the 
moft eminent ceniufes of Europe. This learned af- 
fembly reprefented to their fovereign, the neceflity of 
determining a point, the exact decifion of which was 
of fuch great moment, efpecially to geography and 
navigation ; and at the fame time laid before him a 
method of doing it. This was, to meafure fome de- 
eree of the meridian near the equator; and (as was 
done with great propriety after our departure) by 
meafuring other degrees under the polar circle, in or- 
der to form a judgement of the different parts of its 
circumference, by their equality or inequality, and 
from thence to determine its magnitude and figure. 
No country feemed fo proper for this as the province 
of Quito in South America. The other countries 
under the equinoctial line, both in Afia and Africa, 
were either inhabited by favages, or not of an extent 
fufficient for thefe operations; fo that, after the moft ma- 
ture reflection, that of Quito was judged to be the 
only place adapted to the plan in queftion. 

His moft Chriftian majefty Lewis XV. applied, 
by his minifters, to king Phillies that fome members 
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of his royal acacemi might pafs over to Quito, in 
order to make there the neceliary obfervations; at 
the fame time fhewing the intention and univerfal ad- 
vantage of them, and how very remote they were 
from any thing which tends to awaken a political jea- 
loufy. His majefty, perftiaded of the candour of 

this application, and defirous of concurring in fo:no- 
ble.a defign, as far as was confiftent with the dignity 
of his crown and the fafety of his fubjects, referred 
the matter to the council of the Indies; and, on their 
favourable report, the licenfe was granted, with all 
the neceflary recommendations and affurances of the 
royal protection to the perfons who were to repair to 
America to make thefe obfervations. The patents, 
which were made out for them on the t4th and 2oth 
of Augult, 1734, contained the moft precife orders 
to the viceroys, governors, &c. in the ‘countries 
through which they were to pafs, to aid and affift them, 
to fhew them all friendfhip and civility, and to fee that 
no perfons exacted of them for their carriages or la- 
bour more than the current price; to which his ma- 
jefty was pleafed to add the higheft proofs of his royal 
miunificence, and of his zeal for the advancement of 
the fciences, and efteem for their profeffors. 

Tnis general regard of his majefty was followed 
by fome meafures, particularly defigned to promote 
the honour of the Spanifh nation, and to give his 

own fubjects a tafe for the fame fciences. He ap- 
pointed two officers of his navy, well fkilled in ma- 
_thematics, to join in the obfervations which were to 
be made, in order to give them a greater dignity, and 
amore extenfive advantage; and that the Spaniards 
might owe only to themfelves the fruits and im- 
provements expected from them. His majefty alfo 
conceived, that the French academicians, having thefe 
officers in their company, would be more regarded 
by the natives ; and, in the places through which they 
were to pals, all umbrage would be thus Bie 
: rom 
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from perfons who might not be fufficiently acquainted 
with the nature of their defign. Accordingly the 
commanders and directors of the academy of the royal 
Guardas Marinas received orders to recommend two 
perfons, whofe difpofitions not only promifed a perfect 
harmony and correfpondence with the French academi- 
_ ¢ians, but who were capable of making, equally with 
them, the experiments and operations that might be 
neceflary in the courfe of the enterprize. 

Don Georce Juan, commander of Aliaga, of 
the order of Malta, fub-brigadier in the Guardas Mari- 
nas, equally diftincuifhed by his application to the ma- 
thematics and his faithful fervices to the crown, was, 
with myfelf, propofed to his majefty, as qualified to 
contribute to the fuccefs of fuch an enterprize. We had 
commiffions given us as lieutenants of men of war, and, 
with all neceflary inftructions, were ordered to embark 
on board two fhips fitting out at Cadiz, for carrying to 
Carthagena, and thence to I Porto-Bello, the marquis de 
Villa-garcia, appointed viceroy of Peru. About the 
fame time the French academicians were to fail in a fhip 
of their nation, and, by way of St. Domingo, to join us 
at Carthagena, in order to proceed from thence incom- 
Pay 

THE two men of war on board of which we had 
been ordered, were the Conquiftador of 64 guns, and’ 
the Incendio of 50; the former commanded by Don 
Francifco de Liano, of the order of Malta, commo- 
dore, and the latter by Don Auguftin de Iturriaga, by 
whom it was agreed that Don George Juan fhould 
go in the Conquiftador, and myfelf in the Incendio. 
We failed from Cadiz-bay, May 26, 1735; but, the 
wind fhifting, were obliged to put back and come to 
an anchor about half a league without Las Puercas. 

On the 28th, the wind coming about to the N. E. 
we again fet fail, and continued our courfe in the man- 
ner related in the two following Journals. 
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journal if Don GEORGE JUAN, . on board the 
CONQUISTADOR. 


HE fecond of June, 1735, faw the Conant 


iflands ; and the winds, which are ufually very 
variable in this paflage, were either N. W. by N. or 
N. E.. Don George Juan, by his reckoning, found 
the difference of longitude between Cadiz and the 
Pico of Teneriffe 10° 30. 

Accoroinc to father Feuillée’s obfervations, ead 
at Lorotava, fix minutes and a half eaft of the Pico, 
the difference of the longitude betwixt the latter and the 
obfervatory at Paris is 18° 51’. Subtracting therefore 
§° 27, which, according to the Connoiffance des tems, 
is the difference of longitude between that obferva- 


tory and Cadiz; the difference of longitude between 
that city and the Pico is 10° 24, and confequently 


differs 6 minutes from Don George’s reckoning. 

On the 7th we loft fight of the Canaries, and con- 
tinued our courfe towards Martinico, fteering fouth 
between 42 and 45 degrees wefterly, increafing the 
angle every day, till, near the ifland, we fteered due 
weit under its parallel, and on the 26th of June dif- 
covered Martinico and Dominica, 

' ‘Tue difference of longitude between Cadizand Mar- 


tinico appeared, from our reckoning, to be 59° 55, that 


is, 3° 55’ more than the chart of Antonio de Matos 
makes it; which is however generally followed in this 
voyage. According to the obfervations of father La- 
val, made at Martinico, the difference of longitude 
een Bi dae according to thofe of father Fevillée, 
55° 19. This error in a great meafure proceeds from 
a want of accuracy in the log-line, for had the pilot 
of the Conquiftador, who found the fame defect in 


his calculations, made the diftance between the Knots, 


of the log-line. 30 Englith feet, inflead of 47 and a 
: coast pee | Es. 


\ 
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half, the difference of longitude, by account, would 


have been only 57°. ‘This error in marking the log- 
line is common both to the pilots of Spain and other 
nations; and this, like many other faults in naviga- 
tion, remains uncorrected for want of attention. 

Tue diftance between the knots on the log-line, 
fhould contain 2, of a mile, fuppofing the glafs to run 
exa€tly half a minute: and though ail agree in this re- 
fpect, yet not in the true length of the mile, which ought 
to be determined by the moft exact menfurations, as 
thofe of M. Caffini in France, ours in the province 


‘of Quito, or thofe of M. Maupertuis in Lapland. 
Tf the length of the degree be computed according to 


M. Caffini’s meafures, 57060 toifes, a minute of 
geographical mile will contain 951 toifes, or 5706 
royal feet, of which ,3., is nearly equal to 47 feet 62 
inches; and as the Paris foot is to that of London as 16 
to 15*; this, when reduced to Englifh meafure, makes 
near 50 feet 82 inches. And this is the true diftance 
between each knot on the log-line. 

Tis menfuration, which fhould have been hitherto 
the rule obferved, is not exact, when compared to that 
which has been found from inveftigating the figure of 
the earth, which is difcovered to be very different from 
what it has been imagined ; fo that it is not furprizing 
that there fhould be found confiderable differences in 
nautical calculations, 


** According to the late regulation of the royal fociety of London, 
and the meafures fent by it to the academy of fciences at Paris, and 
with which I was favoured by Martin Folkes, Efg; the worthy pre- | 
fident of that fociety, the Paris foot is to that of London as $64 to 
811, which fhews how erroneous thefe are publithed by father 


 Tofea?, 


a The Paris foot is divided into 12 inches, and each inch into 12 
lines; wherefore, if we fuppofe each line to be divided in 310 parts, 

The Paris foot will be 1440 parts. 

The London, 1350 

Thefe proportions were fettled by the royal academy of iciences at 

Paris, in their treatife of the figure and magnitude of the earth, Part 
xi, Chap. 5, which fhews the erroneoufnels of the above. A. 
Mas The 
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INCENDIO. 


AVING fet fail on the fame day, namely, the 


28th of May, 1735, and fteered S. between 52 
and 56 deg. wetterly, we perceived, on June 2, about 
fix in the evening, the ifland of Savages, one of the 
Canaries; and on the 3d we faw Teneriffe. I found the 
difference of longitude between Cadiz and Naga-point 
to be 11° 6’, which agrees with the Englifh and Dutch 
charts, but differs a little from the true longitude de- 
termined by father Feuillée at Loratava, in the fame 
ifland of Teneriffe. 

On the 4th, we had fight of the iflands of Palma, 
Gomera, and Fer; but again loft fight of them on the 
sth. On the 29th, about noon, we made Martinico, 
and continuing our courfe, pafled between that ifland 
and Dominica. The difference of longitude between 
_ Martinico and Cadiz bay, according to my reckoning, 


was 57° 5’, one degree more than San Telmo’s chart 


makes it. But it is proper to obferve, that, in order 
to eftimate my courfe, and avoid the danger of find- 
ine a great difference at making land, I followed two 
different calculations, one according to the meafures 
commonly given by pilots to the diftance between the 
knots on the log- line, of 47 Englifh feet and a half, 
and the other by reducing them to 47 royal feet ; for 
though, in ftrictnefs, it ought to have been 47% of the 


Jatter, the fifercnce: being | but dmall, I thought it beft 
to omit the half foot, that my reckoning might be be- 


fore the fhip. According to the firft method, the dif- 
ference of longitude between Cadiz and hig iffand 


was between 60 and 61 degrees, which nearly agrees 


with the Journal of Don George. 


From Martinico we continued our courfe towards. 


Curafao, which we had fight of July 3d.. The differ- — 


ence 


a = 38 jewel 
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ence of meridians between that and Martinico, Don 

George Juan found to be 6° 49’, whereas | made it 7° 
56. Thecaule of this difagreement was, that, finding 
a fenfible difference in the latitudes, I reculated myfelf 
by the currents, imagining, according to the opinion of 
all ournavigators, thatthey fet tothe N.W.; which Don 
George did not, and by that means his reckoning an- 
fwered to the real diftance betwixt thefe two iflands, and 
mine was erroneous. But that the water was in motion, 
is not to be queftioned; for in all the latitudes from 
June 30, to July 3, thofe found by obfervation exceed- 
ed thofe by account, 10’, 13’,and even 15 minutes; a 
fufficient proof that the currents run directly N. and not 
N, W.. 

From the 2d at fix in the morning, till the day we 
~ made Curafao and Uruba, we had fhallow water, of a 
ereenifh colour, which continued till about half paft fe- 
ven in the evening, when we entered the gulph. 

Our courfe from Martinicato Curafao, during the 
two firft days, was fouth 81° wefterly ; and the two laft. 
fouth 64° degrees wefterly. From thence to Carthagena 
we kept at a proper diftance from the coaft, fo as to dif- 
tinguifh its moft noted capes, and inhabited places. 

On the 5th we difcovered the mountains of St. 
Martha, fo well known for their height, and being all 
covered with fnow; and at fix in the morning we croffed 
at the current of thick water, which iffues with prodi- 
gious rapidity from the river de la Magdalena, and ex- 
tends feveral leagues into the fea. About fix in the — 
evening found ourfelves to the northward of Cape de 
Canoa, where we lay to, and continued tll feven in the 
morning, when we fet all our fails, which at eight in the 
evening brought us under fort Boca Chica, where we 
came to an anchor in 24 fathom water, the bottom 
muddy. On the 8th we endeavoured to get into 
Carthagena-bay, but could not before the gth fecure- 
Jy moor our fhip. 
Orne Durine 
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Durine our paffage betwixt the Canary iflands, 
we had faint and variable winds, with fome fhort 
calms; but, after we had loft fight of them, the gales 
increafed upon us, but moderate, and continued in 
this manner till we arrived within 170 or 180 leagues 
of Martinico, when we had fqualls accompanied with 
violent rains. After pafling the Canaries, at about 
twenty leagues from thefe iflands, we had the wind 
at north- welt, and at the diftance of near 80 leagues 


it fhifted to E. and E. N. E. We had nearly the 


fame in the middle of the Atlantic ocean, and after- 
wards the wind came about to the E. with different 
degrees of velocity; but the variation was not fuch 
as to. occafion any inconveniency. 

Turse are the winds generally met with 3 in this 
voyage. Sometimes it veers away to the W. and 
W.N. W. though it is very feldom known to con- 
tinue on thefe points. Sometimes long calms inter- 
vene, which lengthen the voyage beyond the ufual 
time. All this depends on the feafons; and ac- 
cording to the time of the voyage, the weather 
and winds are more or lefs favourable. The winds a- 
bove-mentionedarethe moft general; and the beft time 
for making ufe of them, as they then are fettled, is wher 
the fun approaches near the equator in his return from 
the tropic of Capricorn: for his approach to the au- 
tumnal equinox 1s the time when the calms moft pre- 
vail. | 

From the iflands of Martinico and Dominica to 


that of Curafao and the coalt of Carthagena, the 


winds continued the fame as in the ocean, though more 
variable, and the weather lefs fair. 1 have faid, that 
about 170 leagues before we reached Martinico the 
winds were interrupted by fqualls ; and thefe are more 
common beyond thofe iflands, and are immediately 
fucceeded by, fhort calms; atter which the wind 
frefhens again for half an howe an hour, two hours, 


and fometimes longer. From what quarter thefe 
- tornadees 


-_ 
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tornadoes or {qualls proceed, I cannot pofitively af- 
firm; but this is certain, that when they are over, 
the wind begins to blow from the fame point as be- 
fore, and nearly with the fame force. And here it 
may be of ufe to obferve, that, on any appearance of 
thefe fqualls in the atmofphere, the utmoft expedition 
muft be ufed in getting the fhip in readinefs, their 
impetuofity being fo fudden as to admit of no time 
for preparatives ; and therefore the leaft negligence 
may be attended with the moft fatal confequences. 

In the voyage from Cadiz to the Canaries, in fome 
parts, though the winds are otherwife moderate, the fea 
is agitated by thofe from the N. and N. W. fometimes 
in large and long waves; fometimes in {mall but more 
frequent ones, which happens when the wind blows 
-ftrongly along the coaft of France and Spain; for in 
the ocean the winds are fo mild, that the motion of the 
fhip is hardly perceived, which renders the paflage ex- 
tremely quiet and agreeable. Within the windward 
iflands, and even before we reach them, in the parts 
where thefe terrible fqualls prevail, the fea is agitated 
in proportion to their violence and duration ; but no 


fooner is the wind abated, than the water becomes 


again clear and {mooth. 
THE atmofphere of the ocean anfwers to the calm- 


nefs of the winds and fea, fo that it is very feldom an 


obfervation cannot be taken, either from the fun’s 
being obfcured, or the hazinefs of the horizon. This, 
is to be underftood of the fair feafon; for otherwife 
here are dark days, when the air is filed with vapours, 
and the horizon very hazy. At all times it is feen filled 
with white and towering clouds, embellifhing the fky 
with a variety of figures and ramifications, which amufe 
the eye, tired with being fo long confined to two fuch. 
fimilar objects as the fea and fky. Within the wind- 
ward iflands the variety is {till greater, the quantity of 
vapours profuiely exhaled, filling j it in fuch a manner, 


thatfometimes nothing but clouds are to beicen, though 
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part of thefe are gradually difperfed by the heat of the . 


~ fun, fo that fome parts are quite clear, others obfcure ; 
but a general darknefs during the whole day is never 
known. 

Ir is well known and allowed, that, through He 
whole extent of the ocean, not the leaft current is per- 
ceivable, till we arrive within the iflands, where in fome 
parts they are fo {trong and irregular, that, without the 
ereateft vioilance and precaution, a fhip will be in great 
danger among this archipelago. ‘This fubject, together 
“with the winds peculiar to this coaft, fhall hereafter be 
confidered more at large. 

In the tract to Mattinicd and Dominica, there is a 
fpace where the water, by its white colour, vifibly dif 
tingutfhesitfelf from thereft of the ocean. Don George, 
by his eftimate, found this fpace to terminate 100 
leagues from Martinico; whereas, according to my 
reckoning, it reached only to within 108 leagues; it 
may therefore, at a medium, be placed at 104. This 
{mall difference, doubtlefs, proceeds from the difficulty 
of difcovering where this whitifh colour of the water ter- 
minates, towards Martinico. It begins at about 140 
leagues from that ifland, which muft be underftood of 
the place where the different colours of the water are e- 
vident; for, if we reckon from where it begins to be 
juft difcernible, the dittance is not lefs than 180 leagues. 
This tract of water is a certain mark for direéting one’s 
courfe; becaule, after leaving it, we have the fatisfaction 
of knowing the remaining diftance: it is not delineated 
on any map, except the new one lately publifhed in 
France ; though it would doubtlefs be of great ufe in 
them all. 


Noruine farther remains, than to give an account of 


the variation of the needle in different parts in which 
we found the fhip by her latitude and longitude; a point 
of the utmolt confequence in navigation, not only with 
regard to the general advantage to mariners in knowing 
the number of degrees intercepted betweenthe magnetic 


and 


i 
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and true north of the world; but alfo as, by repeated 
obfervations of this kind, the longitude may be found, 
and we may know within a degree, or a degree and a. 
half, the real place of the fhip; and this is the nearett 
approximation to which this has been carried by thofe 
who revived it at the beginning of this century. Amon 
thefe the chief was, that celebrated Eneglifhman, Dr. 
Edmund Halley : in emulation of whom, many others 
of the fame nation, as alfo feveral Frenchmen, applied 
themfelves to the improvement of it. We already en- 
joy the fruits of their labours in the variation charts 
lately publifhed, though they are principally ufeful only 
in long voyages ; where the difference of two or of 
even three degrees i Is not accounted a confiderable er- 
ror, when there is a certainty that it cannot exceed that 
number. This fyftem, though new with regard to the 
ufe it is now applied to, is far from being fo among the 
Spaniards and Portuguefe, very plain veftiges of it re- 
maining in their old treatifes of navigation. Maniel de 
Figueyredo, cofmographer to the king of Portugal, in 

his Hydrographia, or Examin de_ Pilotos, printed at 
Lifbon, in 1608, chap. ix. and x. propofes a method 
for finding, from the variation of the needle, the dif- 
tance run in failing eaft and weft. And Don Lazaro de 
Flores, in his Arte de Navegar, printed in 1672, chap, i. 
part 11. quotes this author, as an authority to confirm 
the fame remark made by himfelf; adding (chap. ix.) 
that the Portuguefe, in all their regulations concerning 
Navigation, recommend it as a certain method. It 
muft however be acknowledged, that thofe ancient 
writers have not handled this point with the penetration 
and accuracy of the Englifh and French, affifted by a 
greater number of more recent obfervations. And that 
the obfervations made in this voyage may be of the 
moft general ufe, I fhall infert them in the two follow- 


ing tables; previoufly informing the reader, that the 


longitudes corre{ponding with each are true, the 
error of the courle ¥ with regard to the difference of me- 
2 ridians 
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ridians being corrected from the obfervations ns ae far | 
thers Laval and Feuillée. 


Variations obferoed by Don GEORGE JUAN: fhe 
longitude being reckoned weft from CaDiz. 


Deg. of Deg. of Variation Variationby Differ- 
Lat. Long. —— obferved. the chart. ence. 
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Variations obferved by the author, the longitude being 
reckoned from the former meridian. 


Deg. of Deg. of Variation Variationby ~ Differ- 


Lat. Long. obferved. the chart. ence. 

: 8G" 20- 00.25 9, 30W..” 12) awe 
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To the above obfervations on the variation of the 
needle, compared with thofe on the variation chart, firft _ 

+. publifhed by the great Dr. Halley in 1700, and cor- — 
a tala 
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rected in 1744, from other obfervations and journals 
by Meff. Montaine and Dodfon of London, I fhall add 
fome: reflections, in order to expofe the negligence in 
conftructing the magnetic needles. 1. It appears that 
the variations obferved by Don George Juan do not 
agree with mine, which is not to be attributed to a de- 
fect in the obfervations. This is fufficiently evident 
from comparing them. ‘The differences between thofe 


- obferved by Don George and thofe on the chart, are 
_ nearly every-where uniform; the moft confiderable be- 


ing a degree and 30 minutes; one making the variation 
2° 30,and the other adegree only. This probably arofe 
from the motion of the fhip, which hinders the needle 
from being entirely at reft; or from the difk of the fun, 
by reafon of intervening vapours, not being accurately 
determined, or fome other unavoidable accident; the 
error,:when: the difference is lefs than a degree, being 
{earce perceivable in thefe obfervations. ‘Thus, ona 


medium, the rational conclufion is, that the needle ufed 


in thefe obfervations varied a degree and forty minutes 
lefs than thofe when the map was conftructed, 

Tue fame uniformity appears in the differences be- 
tween my obfervations and the chart; but it muft be 
obferved, that having ufed two different needles, the 
particulars of each nearly correfpond, fo that between 
the five firft, the greateft difference is of 40 minutes, 
which intervene between the fmalleit difference of 2° 50, 
and the greateft of 3° 30. Hence, taking the medium 
between both, the difference between my cbfervations 
and the chart will be 3° 16, the latter being fo muc 
lefs than the former. The three laf do not want this 
operation, the difference of 1° 30 being equal in all, 
and the variations refulting from thefe obfervations are 


_alfo lefs than thofe delineated on the map; the variation 


having paffed to a different fpecies; namely, from N. 


W.toN. E. This demonfirates, that the firft needle 


I made ufe of, whether it had been ill touched or the fteel » 
not accurately placed, varied 1° 20 wefterly lefs than 
moon. I. & thal. 
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that ufed by Don George Juan; and as this officer con- 
tinued his obfervations to the end of the voyage with 


the fame needle, the difference, which at firft was nega- 


tive, on the variation changing its denomination became 
pofitive; and from my changing inftruments, the differ- 
ence on my fide continued always negative. The reafon 
of this is, that the difference of the five firft obfervations 


proceeded lefs from a real difference in the variation, 


than from the poles of the needle, which was fo far from 
anfwering exactly with the meridian-line on the compafs- 
card, that it inclined towards the N. W.; the contrary 
happened in the fecond compafs made ufe of, its inclina- 
tion being towardstheN. E.; confequently, whatever the 
angle of that inclination was, it occafioned a propor- 
tionate diminution in the variation of a contrary {pecies. 

TueEse obfervations, thus compared, fhew the errors 


to which navigators are liable, for want of attention in 


making choice of proper needles, which they fhould be 


careful to procure, not only well made and exact, but 


alfo itrictly tried with regard to their inclination 
to the true meridian, before they venture to de- 
pend upon them in any voyage. In this point Spain is 
guilty of a notorious neglect, notwithftanding it is evi- 
dently the fource of a thoufand dangerous errors; for 
a pilot, in correcting the courfe he has fteered, in making 
ule of a compafs whofe variation is different from the 
true, will confequently find a difference between the la- 
titude by account and the latitude obferved ; and to 
make the neceflary equation according to the rules moft 
commonly received in failing on points near the meri- 
dian, he muft either increafe or diminifh the diftance, 
till ic agrees with the latitude, whereas in this cafe the 
principal error proceeded from the rhomb. The fame 
thing happens in parts where it is apprehended there may 
be currents; which often occur in failing when the la- 


_titude by account, and that by obfervation, difagree ; 


though in reality the water has no motion, the difference 
proceeding entirely from making ufe of another varia- 
7 tion 
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tion in the courfe, than thatof the needle by whichthe thip 
is fteered; as was the cafe with me in failing from Mar- 
-tinico to Curafao, and likewife of all the artifts on board 
the fhip. Another error incident to navigators, though 
not fo much their own, is, to fteer the fhip by one needle; 
and obferve the variation by another; for though 
they have been compared, and their differences care- 
fully obferved, their motions being unequal, though at 
the beginning of the voyage the difference was only a 
certain number of degrees, the continual friction of the 
former on the pivot, renders the point of the needle, on 
which it is fufpended, more dull than the other, which 
is only hung when they make obfervations, being at all 
other saaye kept with the greateft care; and hence pro- 
ceeds the change obfervable in their differences. In or- 
der to remedy this evil, all needles intended to be ufed at 
fea fhould be equally proper for obferving the variation; 
and the obfervation made with thofe before placed in the 
bittacle: And, to improve the charts of variation, fhould 
be touched in the fame manner, and adjufted to the me- 
ridian of a place, where the exaét variation is known. . 
Thus obfervations made in the fame places by different 
fhips, would not be found fo confiderably to vary; un- 
lefs the interval of time between two obfervations be fuch 
as to render fenfible that difference in the variation, 
which has been obferved for many years paft, and is al- 
_ lowed of by all nations. , 

Tuese are the caufes of the manifeft difference be- 
_ tween needles; there may be others, but this is not the 
proper place for enumerating them. 
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Defcription of Carthagena. 
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George Juan and myfelf immediately waited on 
ie the 


‘OP the 9th of July 1735, we landed, and Don 
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the governor of the place. We were informed that the 
French academicians were not yet arrived, nor was there 
any advice of them. Upon this information, and being 
by our inftructions obliged to wait for them, we agreed 
to make the beft ufe of our time; but were unhappily. 
deftitute of inftruments, thofe ordered by his majefty. 
from Paris and London not being finifhed when we left 
Cadiz; but were forwarded to us at Quito foon after our 
arrival. We however fortunately received intelligence 
that there were fome in the city, formerly belonging to 
Brigadier Don J uande Herrera, engineer of Carthagena; 
by thefe we were enabled to make obfervations on the 
latitude, longitude, and variation of the needle. We alfo 

drew plans of the place and the bay from thofe of the 
' faidengineer, with the neceffary additions and alterations. 

In thefe operations we employed ourfelves till the 
middle of November 1735, impatient at the delay of 
the French academicians. At length, on the 15th, a 
French armed veffel came to an anchor, during the 
night, under Boca Chica; and to our great fatisfaction 
we learned, that the long-expected gentlemen were on 
board. On the 16th we vifited them, and were receiv- 
ed with all imaginable politenefs by Mr. de Ricour, 
captain of a man of war, and king’s lieutenant of Gua- 
rico, in the ifland of St. Domingo; and Meff. Godin, 
‘Bouguer, and de la Condamine, academicians; who were 
accompanied by Meff. Juffieu, botanift; Seniergues, 
furgeon; Verguin, Couplet, and Deffordonalis, affociates ; 
Morenvile, draftfman; and Hugot, clockmaker. 

Our intention being to go to the equator with all 
poffible expedition, nothing remained but to fix on the 
moft convenient and expeditious route to Quito. Hav- 
ing agreed to go by the way of Porto-Bello, Panama, 
and Guayaquil, we prepared to fail; in the mean time, 
by help of the inftruments brought by the academicians, 
we repeated our obfervations on the latitude, weight of 
the air, and the variation of the needle; the refult of 
which will appear in the following deicription. _ 
aa THE 
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Tue city of Carthagena ftands in 10 deg. 25 min. 
48 2 fec. north latitude; and in the longitude of 282 
deg. 28 min. 36 fec. from the meridian of Paris; and 
“301 deg. 19 min. 36 fec. from the meridian of Pico 
Teneriffe ; as appeared from our obfervations. The 

variation of the needle we alfo, from feveral obferva- 
tions, found to be 8 deg. eafterly. 

Tue bay, and the country, before called Calamari, 
were difcovered in 1502 by Roderigo de Baftidas ; and 
in 15404 Juan de la Cofa and Cheltophier Guerra be- 
gan the war againft the Indian inhabitants, from whom 
they met with greater refiftance than they expected ; 
thofe Indians being a martial people, and valour fo na- 
tural to them, that even the women voluntarily fhared 
in the fatigues and dangers of the war. Their ufual 
arms were arrows, which they poifoned with the juice of 
certain herbs; whence the flighteft wounds were mor- - 
tal. Thefe were fucceeded by Alonfo de Ojeda, who, 
fome years after landed in the country, attended by the 
fame Juan de la Cofa, his chief pilot, and Amerco 
Vefpucio, a celebrated geographer of thofe times ; but 
made no greater progre(s than the others, though he had 
feveral encounters with the Indians. Nor was ‘Gregorio 
Hernandez de Oviedo more fortunate. But, at leneth, 
the conquelt of the Indians was accomplifhed by Don 
_ Pedro de Heredia, who, after gaining feveral victories 
over them, peopled the city in the year 1533, under the 
title of a government. 

_ Tue advantageous fituation of Carthagena, the ex- 
tent and fecurity of its bay, and the great fhare it attain- 
ed of the commerce of that fouthern continent, foon 
caufed it to be erected into an epifcopal fee. The fame 
circumftances contributed toits prefervationand increaie, 
as the moft efteemed fettlement and ftaple of the 
Spaniards; but at the fame time they drew on it the 
hoftilities of foreigners, who, thirfting after its riches, 
or induced by the importance of the place, have feveral 


times invaded, taken, and plundered it 7 
3 THe 
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Tue firft invafion was made foon after its eftablith- 
ment in 1544, by certain French adventurers, conducted 
by a Corfican pilot, who, haying fpent fome time there, 
gave them an account of its fituation, and the avenues 
Jeading to it, with every other particular, neceflary to 
the fuccefsful conduct of their enterprize; which they 
accordingly effeéted. The fecond invader was Francis 
Dra! Ke, termed the deftroyer of the new conquefts, who, 
after giving it up to pillage, fet it on fire, and laid half 
the place in afhes; and its fatal deftruétion was only 
prevented by a ranfom of a hundred and twenty thou- 
jand filver ducats paid him by the neighbouring colo- 
nies. 

It was invaded a third time in 1597, by the French, 
commanded by M. de Pointis, who came before the 
place with a large armament, confifting partly of Fli- 
buftiers, little better than pirates: but, as fubjeéts to the 
king of France, were protected by that monarch. Af- 
ter obliging the fort of Boca Chica to furrender, where- 
by the entrance of the bay was laid open, ke landed his 
men, and befieged Fort Lazaro, which was followed by 
the furrender of the city. But the capitulation was no 
fecurity againft the rage of avarice, which had configned 
it to pillage. + 

Tus eafy conqueft has, by fome, been attributed to 
a private correfpondence between the governor and 
Pointis; and what increafes the fufpicion is, that he em- 
barked on board the French {quadron at its departure, 
together with all his treafures and effects, none of which 
had fhared in the general calamity. 

THE City is fituated on a fandy ifland, which forming 
a narrow paflage on the S. W. opens a communication 
with that part called Tierra Bomba, as far as Boca 
Chica. The neck of land which now joins them, was 
formerly the entrance of the bay; but it having been 
clofed up by orders from Madrid, Boca Chica became 
the only entrance; and this alfo has been filled up fince 
the attempt of the Englith i in 1741, who, having made 
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themfelves mafters of the forts which defended it, enter- 
ed the bay with an intent of taking the city; but they 
mifcarried in their attempt, and retired with confidera- 
ble lofs. This event caufed orders to be difpatched for 
opening the old entrance, by which all fhips now enter 
the bay. On the north fide the land is fo narrow, that, 
before the wall was begun, the diftance from fea to fea 
was only 35 toifes; but afterwards enlarging, forms an- 
other ifland on this fide, and the whole city is, except-_ 
ing thefe two places which are very narrow, entirely fur- 
_ rounded by the fea. Eaftward it communicates, by 
means of a wooden bridge, with a large fuburb called 
Xexemani, built on another ifland, which has alfo a 
communication with the continent by means of another 
wooden bridge. ‘The fortifications both of the city and 
fuburb are conftructed in the modern manner, and lined 
with free-ftone. ‘The garrifon in times of peace confifts 
of ten companies of regulars, each containing, officers 
included, 77 men; befides feveral companies of militia. 
- Iw the fide of Xexemani, at a {mall diftance from 
that fuburb, ona hill, is a fort called St. Lazaro, com- 
manding both the city andfuburb. The height of the 
hill is between 20 and 21 toifes, having been geometri- 
cally meafured. It ts joined to feveral higher hills, 
which run inn eaftern direction. Thefe terminate in 
another hill of confiderable height, being 84 toifes, 
called Monte de la Popa, and on the top of it is a con- 
vent of bare-footed Auguftines, called Nueftra Senora | 
de la Popa. Here is an inchanting profpect, extend- 
ing over the country and coaft to an immenfe diftance. 
The city and fuburbs are well laid out, the ftreets 
being ftrait, broad, uniform, and well paved. The 
houfes are built of ftone, except a few of brick; but con- 
fift chiefly of only one {tory above the ground-floor ; 
_ the apartments well contrived. All the houfes have 
. balconies and lattices of wood, as more durable in this 
climate than tron, the latter being foon corroded and 
deftroyed by the moifture and acrimonious quality of the 
. C4 Liiagiaaes sort 
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nitrous air; from whence, and the fmoaky colour of 
the walls, the outfide of the buildings makes but an in- 
different appearance. yeh 
_ Tuechurches and convents of this city, are the cathe- 
dral, that of the Trinity i in the fuburbs, built by bifhop 
Don Gregory dé Molleda, who alfo in 1734 founded a 
chapel of eale dedicated to St. Toribio.. The orders 
‘which have convents at Carthagena are thofe of St. 
‘Francis, in the fuburbs, St. Dominic, t. Auguftin, La 
Merced, alfo the Jacobines, and Recollets' ; acollege of 
Jefuits and an hoipital of San Juan de Dios. The nun- 
neries are thofe of St. Clara and St. Terefa. All the 
churches and convents are of a proper architecture, and 
fufficiently capacious; but there appears fomething of 
poverty in the ornaments, fome of them wanting what 
even decency requires. The communities, particularly 
that of St. Francis, are pretty numerous, and confift of 
Europeans, white Creoles, and native Indians. 
CaRTHAGENA, together with its fuburbs, is equal to 
a city of the third rank in Europe. — It is well peopled, 
though moft of its inhabitants are defcended from the 
Indian tribes. It is not the moft opulent in this coun- 
try, for, befides the pillages it has fuffered, no mines are 
worked here; fo that moft of the money feen in it is 
fent from Santa Fe and Quito, to pay the falaries of 
the governor, and other civil and military officers, and 
the wages of the garrifon; and even this makes no long 
{tay here. It is not however unfrequent to find per fons 
who have acquired handfome fortunes by commerce, 
whofe houfes are {plendidly furnifhed, and who live in 
ay refpect agreeable to their wealth. The governor — 
efides in the city, which till 1739 was independent of 
a military government. In civil affairs, an appeal lies 
to the audience of Santa Fe; anda viceroy of Santa . 
Fe being that year created, under the title of viceroy of — 
New Granada, the government of Carthagena became 
ee to him alfo in military affairs. The firft who 
filled this viceroyalty, was lieutenant general Don Se- 
: baftian 
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baftian de Eflava; who defended Carthagena againft 
the powerful invafion of the Enelifh in 1741. 

Carruacena has alfo a bifhop, whofe fpiritual ju- 
rifdiétion is of the fame extent as the military and civil 
government. ‘The ecclefiaftical chapter 1s compofed of 
the bifhop and prebends. There is alfo a court of in- 
quifition, whofe power reaches to the three provinces of 
Ifla Efpanola (where it was firlt fettled), Terra Firma, 
and Santa Fe. 

Besipes thefe tribunals, the police and adminiftration 
of juftice in the city is under a fecular magiftracy, con- 
fitting of reeidores, from whomevery year are chofen two 
alcaldes, who are generally perfons of the higheft efteem 
and diftinGtion. ‘There is alfo an office of revenue, un- 

_der an accomptant and treafurer: here all taxes and 
monies belonging to the king are received ; and the pro- 
per iffues directed. A perfon of the law, with the title 
of auditor de la gente de guerra, determines proceffes. 

Tue jurifdiction of the government of Carthagena 
reaches eaftward to the great river de la Magdalena, and 

along it fouthward, till, winding away, it borders on the 
province of Antioquia; from thence it ftretches wett- 
ward to the river of Darien; and from thence north- 
ward to the ocean, all along the coafts between the 
mouths of thefe tworivers. The extent of this govern- 
ment from E. to W. is generally computed at 53 
leagues; and from fouth to north 85. In this fpace 

_ are feveral fruitful vallies, called by the natives favannahs; 
as thofe of Zamba, Zenu, Tolu, Mompox, Baranca, 
and others; and in them many fettleinents large and 
fall, of Europeans, Spanifh Creoles, and Indians. 
There is a tradition, that all thefe enue together 
with that of Carthagena, whilft they continued in their 
native idolatry, abounded in gold; and fome veftiges of 
the old mines of that metal are ftill to be feen, in the 
neighbourhoods of Simiti San Lucas, and Guamaco; but 
they are now neglected, being, as imagined, exhautted. 
But what equally contributed to the richnefs of this 

, | country 
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country was the trade it carried with Choco and Darien: ; 
from whence they brought, in exchange for this metal, 
the feveral manufactures and works of the art they ftood 
in need of. Gold was the moft common ornament sid 
~ the Indians, both men and women. 7 


CH Ax?. aah 
Defer iption of Carthagena-bay. 


Arthagena bay is one of the beft, not only on 
| the coaft, but alfo in all the known parts of this 
country. It extends twa leagues and a half from 
north to fouth; has a fufficient depth of water and 
good anchorage; and fo fmooth, that the fhips are 
‘fo more agitated than onariver. The many fhal- 
lows indeed, at the entrance, on fome of which there 
as fo little water that even {mall veffels ftrike, ren- 
der a careful fteerage neceffary. But this danger may 
be avoided, as it generally i is, by taking on board a 
pilot; and for further fecuriiy, his majefty maintains 
one of fufficient experience, part of whofe employ- — 
ment js to fix marks on the dangerous places. 

Tue entrance to the bay, as I have already obferved, 
was through the narrow ftreight called Boca Chica, a 
name very properly adapted to its narrowneds, figni- 
fying in Spanifh Little Mouth, admitting only one 
fhip at a time, and even fhe muft be obliged to keep 
clofe tothe fhore. This entrance was defended on the 
FE. by a fort called St. Lewis de Boca Chica, at the ex- 
tremity of Tierra Bomba, and by Fort St. Jofeph on 

the oppofite fide in the ifle of Baru. The former, 

after fuftaining, in the laft fiege by the Engl!ifh, a vi- 
gorous attack both by fea and land, and a cannonading | 
of eleven days, its defences ruined, its parapets beat 
down, and all its artillery difmounted, was relinquifhed. 


| The oy being thus mafters of 1 it, Cleared the en- 
trance, 
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trance, and with their whole {quadron and armaments 
moved to the bottom of the bay. But, by the dili- 
gence and induftry of our people, they found all the 
artillery of fort Santa Cruz nailed up. This fort was 
alfo, from its largenefs, called Caftillo Grande, and com- 
manded all the fhips which anchor in the bay. This, 
together with that of Boca Chica, St. Jofeph, and two 
others, which defended the bay, called Manzanillo and 
Paftelillo, the enemy, enraged at their difappointment, 
demolifhed when they quitted the bay. The promifing 
beginning of this invafion, as I have already obferved, 
gave occafion to the fhutting up and rendering im- 
practicable the entrance of Boca Chica, and of opening 


and fortifying the former ftreight; fo that an enemy 


would now find it much more difficult to force a paffage. 
_ Tue tides in this bay are very irregular, and the fame 
may nearly be faid of the whole coaft. It is often feen 
to flow a whole day, and afterwards ebbs away in four 
or five hours; yet the greateft alteration obferved in its 
depth is two feet, or two feet anda half. Sometimes it 
is even lefs fenfible, and only to be perceived by the cur- 
rent or flow of the water. This circumftance increafes 
the danger of ftriking, though a ferenity continually 
reigns there. The bottom alfo being compofed of a 
gravelly ooze, whenever a fhip is aground, it often hap- 
pens that fhe muit be lightened before fhe can be made 
to float. 

- Towarps Boca Chica, and two leagues and a half 


- diftant from it fea-wards, there is a fhoal of gravel and 


coarfe fand, on many parts of which there 1s not above 


. afoot and ahalf of water. In 1735, the Conquiftador 


man of war, bound from Carthagena to Porto Bello, 
{truck on this fhoal, and owed her fafety entirely to a 
very extraordinary calm. Some pretended to fay that the 


_ fhoal was before known by the name of Salmedina; but 
_ the artifts on board affirmed the contrary, and that the 


fhoal on which fhe ftruck had never been heard of be- 
fore, From the obfervations of the pilots and others, 
Nueftra 
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Nueftra Senora de la Popa bore E. N. E. two deprees 


north, diftance two leagues; the caftle of St. Lewis de © 


Boca-Chica ts: I. diftance three leavues and a half, 
and the north part of Ifla Vofaria, fouth one quarter 
weiterly. It muft, however, be remembered that thefe 
obiervations were made on the apparent rhombs of the 
needle. 

Tue bay abounds with great variety of fifh both 
wholefome and agreeable to the palate; the moft com- 
mon are the fhad, the tafte of which cannot indeed be 
recommended as the moft delicate. The turtles are 
Jaree and well tafted. But it is greatly infefted with 
fharks, which are extremely dangerous to feamen, as 


they immediately feize every perfon they difcover in the © 


water, and fometimes even venture to attack them in 


their boats. It is a common diverfion for the crews of © 


thofe fhips who ftay any time in the bay, to fifth for 
thefe rapacious montters, with large hooks faftened toa 
chain; though, when they have caught one, there is no 
eating it, the flefh being as it were a kind of liquid fat. 
Some of them have been feen with four rows of teeth ; 
the younger have generally but two. The voracity of 
this fifh is fo prodigious, that it fwallows all the filth 
either thrown out of fhips, or caft up by the fea. I 
myfelf faw in the ftomach of one, the intire body of a 
dog, the fofter parts only having been digefted. The 


natives affirm that they have alfo feen alligators; but 


this being a frefh water animal, if any were ever feen in 
the fea, it muft be fomething very extraordinary. 


In the bay it is that the galleons from Spain wait the 


atrival of the Peru fleet at Panama; andon the firft ad- 
vice of this, fail away for Porto Bello; at the end of 
the fair held at that town, they. return into this bay, 
and, after taking on board every neceflary for their 
voyage, put to fea again as foon as poffible. During 
their ab/ence the bayis very little frequented; the coun- 

try veflels, which are only a few bilanders and feluccas, 
flay no longer than is neceflary to careen and fit out for 
f profecuting their voyage. CHAP, 
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pA CHAP. IV. 
| Of the Inhabitants of CARTHAGENA. 


PWIHE inhabitants may be divided into different 

i. cafts or tribes, who derive their origin from a 

coalition of Whites, Negroes, and Indians. Of each of 

_thefe we fhall treat particularly. 
-.. Tuer Whites may be divided into two clafies, the 

Europeans, and Creoles, or Whites born in the country. 

_ The former are commonly called Chapetones, but are 
not numerous; moft of themeitherreturn into Spain at- 
ter acquiring a competent fortune, or remove up into in- 
land provinces in order to increafe it. Thofe who are {et- 
tled at Carthagena, carry on the whole trade of that 
place, and live in opulence; whilft the other inhabitants 
are indigent, and reduced to have recourfe to mean and 
hard labour for fubfiftence. The families of the White 

‘Creoles compofe the landed intereft; fome of them have 
large eftates, and are highly refpected, becaufe their an- 
ceftors came into the country invefted with honourable 
pofts, bringing their families with them when they 
fettled here. Some of thefe families, in order to keep up 

’ their original dignity, have either married their children 
to their equals in the country, or fent them as officers 
on board the galleons; but others have greatly declined. 

Befides thefe, there are other Whites, in mean circum- 

- ftances, who either owe their origin to Indian families, 
or at leaft to an intermarriage with them, fo that there 
is fome mixture in their blood; but when this is not 

_ difcoverable by their colour, the conceit of being Whites 
alleviates the preffure of every cther calamity. 

_ Amownc the other tribes which are dérived from an 
intermarriage of the Whites with the Negroes, the firit 
are the Mulattos. Next to thefe the Tercerones, pro- 

_ duced from a white and a Mulatto, with fome approxi- 

- mation to the former, but not fo near as to obliterate 


their 


' 
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their origin. After thefe follow the Quarterones, pro- — 
ceeding trom a White anda Terceron. The laft are the. 


Quinterones, who owe their origin to a White and Quar- 
teron. ‘This is the laft gradation, there being no vifible 
difference between them and the Whites, either in colour 
or features; nay they are often fairer than the Spaniards. 
The children of a White and Quinteron are alfo called 
Spaniards, and confider themfelves as free from all taint 
of the Negro race. Every perfon is fo jealous of the or- 
der of their tribe or caft, that if, through inadvertence, 


you call them by a degree lower than what they actually 


are, they are highly offended, never fuffering themfelves 
to be deprived of {fo valuable a gift of fortune. 


Berore they attain the clafs of the Quinterones, there — 


are feveral intervening circumftances which throw them 
back ; for between the Mulatto and the Negro, there is 
an intermediate race, which they call Sambos, owing 
their origin to a mixture between one of thefe with an 
Indian, or among themfelves. They are alfo diftinguifh- 
ed according to the cafts their fathers were of. Be- 
twixt the Tercerones and the Mulattos, the Quarterones 
and the Fercerones, &c. are thofe called Tente en el 
Ayre, fufpended in the air, becaufe they neither ad- 
vance nor recede. Children, whofe parents are a 
Quarteron or Quinteron, and a Mulatto or Terceron, 
are Salto atras retrogrades; becaufe, inftead of ad- 
vancing towards being Whites, they have gone back- 
wards towards the Negro race. The children be- 
tween a Negro and Quinteron are called Sambos de 
Negro, de Mulatto, de Terceron, &c. : 

THEsE are the moft known and common tribes or 
Cafias; there are indeed feveral others proceeding from 
their intermarriages; but, being fo various, even they 
themfelves cannot eafily diftinguifh them ; and thefe are 
the only people one fees in the city, the eftancias *, and 


the — 


* Eftancia properly fignifies a manfion, or place where one ftops 
to reft; but at Carthagena it implies a country houfe, which, by 
be - seafon 
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the villages; for if any Whites, efpecially women, are 
met with, it 1s only accidental; thefe generally refiding 
in their houfes; at leaft, if they are of any rank or 
character. | 
_ Tuesz cafts, from the Mulattos, all affe&t the 
Spanith drefs, but wear very flight ftuffs on account of 
the heat of the climate. Thefe are the mechanics of 
the city ; the Whites, whether Creoles or Chapitones, 
difdaining fuch a mean occupation, follow nothin 
below merchandize. But it being impoffible for all to 
fucceed, great numbers not being able to procure fuf- 
ficient credit, they become poor and miferable from 
their averfion to thofe trades they follow in Europe; 
and, inftead of the riches which they flattered them- 
felves with poffeffing in the Indies, they experience the 
- moft complicated wretchednefs. 

Tue Clafs of Negroes is not the leaft numerous, and 
is divided into two parts; the free and the flaves. 
Thefe are again fubdivided into Creoles and Bozares, 

_ part of which are employed in the cultivation of the 
haziandes +, or eftancias. Thofe in the city are ob- 
liged to perform the moft laborious fervices, and pay 
out of their wages a certain quota to their matters, fub- 
fitting themfelves on the {mall remainder. The violence 
of the heat not permitting them to wear any cloaths, 
their only covering is a {mall piece of cotton ftuff about 

_ their waift ; the female flaves go in the fame manner. 

Some of thefe live at the eftancias, being married to the 
flaves who work there; while thofe in the city fell in 
the markets all kind of eatables, and cry fruits, fweet- 
meats, cakes made of the maize, and caffava, and feverak 

. Other things about the ftreets. Thofe who have child- 
ren fucking at their breaft, which is the cafe of the ge- 
nerality, carry them on their fhoulders, in order to have 


_ reafon of the great number of flaves belonging to it, often equals 
a confiderable village. 
+ Hazianda in this place fignifies a country houfe, with the lands 
belonging to it. 
their 
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their arms at liberty; and when the infants are hungry, 
they give them the breaft either under the arm or over | 
the fhoulder, without taking them from their backs. 
‘his will perhaps appear incredible; but their breafts, 
being left to grow without any preffure on them, often 
hang down to their very waift, and are not therefore 
dificult to turn over their fhoulders for the convenience 
of the infant. 

Tue drefs of the Whites, both men and women, dif- 
fers very little from that worn in Spain. ‘The perfons 
in grand employments wear the fame habits as in Eu- 
rope; but with this difference, that all their cloaths are 
very light, the waiftcoats and breeches being of fine 
Bretagne linen, and the coat of fome other chiiy ftuff. 
Wigs are not much worn here; and during our ftay, 
the governor and two or three of the chief officers only 
appeared in them. WNeckcloths are alfo uncommon, 
the neck of the fhirt being adorned with large gold but- 
tons, and thefe generally fuffered to hang loofe. On 
their heads they wear a cap of very fine and white linen. 
Others go entirely bareheaded, having their hair cut 
from the nape of the neck *. Fans are very commonly 
worn by men, and made of a very thin kind of palm in 
the form of a crefcent, having a ftick of the fame wood 
in the middle. 'Thofe who are not of the white clafs, 
or of any eminent family, wear a cloak and a hat flap-~ 
ped; though fome Mulattos and Negroes drefs like the 
Spaniards and great men of the country. 

Tue Spanifh women wear a kind of petticoat, which — 
they call pollera, made of a thin filk, without any lining; 
and on their body, a very thin white waiftcoat,; but even 
this is only worn in what they call winter, it being infup- 
portable in fummer. They however always lace in 
fuch a manner as to conceal their breafts. When they 
go abroad, they wear a mantelet; and on the days of pre- 

* Here and in moft parts of South America they have their ! 


hair cut fo fhort, that a ftranger would think every man had a wig, 
but did not wear it on account of the heat. A. 


cept, 
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cept, they go to mafs at three in the morning, in order 
to difcharge that duty, and return before the violent 
heat of the day, which begins with the dawn * 

Women wear over theit pollera a taffety petticoat, 
of any colour they pleafe, except black ; this 1s pinked 
all over, to fhew the other they wear ‘under it. Ori 
the head is a cap of fine white linen, covered with lace, 
_in the fhape of a mitre, and, being well ftarched, ter- 
minates forward in a point. This they call Bapitos 
and never appear abroad without it, and a mantelet 
on their fhoulders. The ladies, and other native W ites, 
ufe this as their undrefs, and it greatly becomes them; 
for having been ufed to it from their infancy, they 
wear it with a better air. Inflead of thoes, they only 
wear, both within and without doors, a kind of flip- 
_ pers, large enough only to contain the tip of their feet. 
In the houfe their whole exercifé confitts in fitting in 
_ their hammocks +, and {winging themfelves for air. 
- This is fo general a cuftom, that thefe is not a houle 
without two or three, according to the number of the 
family. In thefe they pafs the creatett part of the day; 
and often men, as well as women, fleep in them, with- 
out minding the inconveniency of not ftretching the 
body at full length. 

Boru fexes are obferved to be pofiefied of a great 
deal of wit and penetration, and alfo of a genius proper 
to excel in all kinds of mechanic arts. ‘Fhis is parti- 
cularly confpicuous in thofe who apply themfelves to 
literature, and who, at a tender age, fhew a judgement 
and perfpicuity, which, in other climates, is attained 
only by a long feries of years and the greatelt applica- 
tion. This happy difpofition and perfpicuity conti 
nues till they are between twenty and thirty years of | 


* 'The heat i is inconfiderable, compared with that of the after- 


fy Bon, till half an hour after funrife. A. 


<4 
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+ Thefe hammocks are made of twifled cotton, and commonly 
Lente in the manner of a net, and make no {mall part of the traffick 
of the Indians, by whom they are chiefly made. A; 
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ace, after which they generally decline as faft as they 
rofe; and frequently, before they arrive at that age, 
when they fhould begin to reap the advantage of their 
f{tudies; a natural jadatence checks their farther pro- 


grefs, and they forfake the fciences, leaving the fur- _ 


prizing effects of their capacity imperfect. 

TuE principal caufe of the fhort duration of fuch 
promifing beginnings, and of the indolent turn fo of- 
ten feen in thefe bright geniufes, is doubtlefs the want 
of proper objects for exercifing their faculties, and the 
fmall hopes of being preferred to any poft anfwerable 
to the pains they have taken. For as there is in this 
country neither army nor navy, and the civil employ- 
ments very few, it is not at all furprizing that the def- 
pair of making their fortunes, by this method, fhould 
damp their ardor for excelling in the fciences, and 
plunge them into idlenefs, the fure forerunner of vice ; 
where they lofe the ufe of their reafon, and ftifle thofe 
good principles which fired them when young and un- 
der proper fubjection, The fame is evident in the 


mechanic arts, in which they demonftrate a furprizing © 


fkill in a very little time; but foon leave thefe alfo 
imperfect, without attempting to improve on the me- 
thods of their mafters. Nothing indeed is more fur- 
prizing than the early advances of the mind in this 
country, children of two or three years of age con- 
verling with a regularity and ferioufnefs that is rarely 
feen in Europe at fix or feven; and at an age when they 
can icarce fee the light, are acquainted with all the 
depths of wickednefs. 


THE genius of the Americans being more pee, 


than that of the Europeans, many have been willing to 
believe that it alfo fooner decays; and that at fixty 
years, or before, they have outlived that folid judgement 
and penetration, fo general among us at that time of 
life; and it has been faid that their genius decays, 


whilft that of the Europeans is nei: to its matu-— 


rity and perfection. But thisis a vulgar prejudice, con- 
2 “ futed © 
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futed by numberlefs inftances, and particularly by the 
celebrated father Fr. Benito Feyjoo, Téatro critico, 

vol. iv. effay 6. All who have travelled with any at- 
tention through thefe countries, have obferved in the 
Natives of every age a permanent capacity, and uni- 
form brightnefs of intellects ; if they were not of that 
wretched number, who diforder both their minds and 
bodies by their vices. And indeed one often fees 
here perfons of eminent prudence and extenfive talents, 
both in the fpeculative and practical fciences, and who. 
retain them, in all their vigour, to a very advanced 
age. 

Cuariry is a virtue in which all the inhabitants of 

Carthagena, without exception, may be faid particular- 
ly to excel; and did they not liberally exert it towards 
European ftrangers, who generally come hither to feek 
their fortune, fach would often perifh with ficknefs 
and poverty. This appears to me a fubje& of fuch 
importance, though well known to all who have vifit- 
ed this part of the world, that I fhall ddd a word or 
two on it, in order to undeceive thofe, who, not con- 
tented with perhaps a competent eftate in their own 
country, imagine that it is only fetting their foot in the 
Indies, and their fortune is made. 

THOosE who on board the galleons are called Puli- 
zones, as being men without employment, ftock, or re- 
commendation; who, leaving their country as fugi- 
tives, and, without licence from the officers, come to 
feek their fortune in a country, where they are utterly 
unknown; after traverfing the ftreets till they have 
‘nothing left to procure them lodging or food, they 
are reduced to have recourfe to the laft extremity, 
the Francifcan hofpital; where they receive, in a 
quantity fufficient barely to keep them alive, a kind 
of pap made of cafava; of which as the natives 
themifelves will not eat, the difagreeablenefs to 
wretched mortals never ufed to fuch food, may eafily 
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be conceived. This is their food; their lodging 
is the entrance of the fquares and the portico’s of 
churches, till their good fortune throws thém in the 
way of hiring themfelves to fome trader going up 
the country, who wants a fervant. The city mer- 
chants, ftanding in no need of them, difcountenance 
thefe adventurers. Affected by the difference of the 
6limate, agoravated by bad food, dejeéted and tortured 
by the entire difappointment of their romantic hopes, 
they fall into a thoufand evils, which cannot well be 
reprefented ; and among others, that diftemper called 
Chapetonada, or the diftemper of the Chapetones, 
without any other fuccour to fly to, than Divine Pro- 
-vidence; for none find admittance into the hofpital 
sof St. Juan de Dios, but thofe who are able to pay, 
and, coniequently, poverty becomes an abfolute ex- 
clufion. Now it is that the charity of thefe people 
becomes confpicuous. ‘The Negro and Mulatto free 
-women, moved at their deplorable condition, carry 
them to theif houfes, and nurfe them with the oreateft 
care and affection. If any one die, they bury him by 
the charity they procure, and even caufe maffes to be 
faid for him. The general iffue of this endearing be- 
nevolence is, that the Chapetone, on his recovery, , dur- 
ing the fervour of his gratitude, marries either his Ne- 
egro or Mulatto benefactrefs, or one of her daughters ; 
and thus he becomes fettled, but much more wretelic | 
-edly than he could have been in his own country, with 
only his own labour to fubfift on. 
Tue difintereftednefs of thefe people is fuch, that 
Nene eps tawards the Chapetones muft not be | 
imputed to the hopes of producing a marriage, it be- 
ing very common for them to refufe fuch offers, either — 


% This is called Mandioc by the natives, and is the chief fubfii- 
tute the poorer people have for bread; and fo far from being re- 
_ jected even by the richer, that many prefer it to bread made from 
the bef European flour, much more~to bifcuit, which after fuch 
a, voyage generally begins to be full of weovils. A. 


with | 
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with regard to themfelves or their daughters, that their 
mifery may not be perpetual, but endeavour to find 
them mafters whom they may attend up the country, 
to Santa Fe, Popyan, Quito, and Peru, whither their 
inclination or profpects lead them. 

THEY who remain in the city, whether bound by 
one of the above marriages, or, which is but too com- 
mon, are in another condition very dangerous to their 
future happinefs, turn Pulperos*, Canoeros, or fuch 
like mean occupations : in all which, they are fo har- 
rafied with labour, and their wages fo fmall, that their 
condition in their own country muft have been mifera- 
ble indeed, if they have not reafon to regret aes 
He othe height of their enjoyment, after toiling ail day 
and part of the night, is to regale with bananas, a 
cake of maize or cafava, which ferves for bread, and a 
flice of cafajo, or hung-beef ; without tafting wheat 
bread during the whole year. 

OrHeRs, not a few, equally unfortunate, retire to 
fome {mail eftancia, where, in a Bujio, or Por hut, 
they live little different from beatts, cultivating, in a 
very imall fpot fuch vegetables as are at hand, and 
fubfifting on the fale of them. 

Waar has been obferved with reoard to the Negro 
and Mulatto women, and which may alfo be extended 


to the other Caits, 1s, as to the charitable part, appli- 


cable to all the women and whites; who, in every 
tribe, are of a very mild and Schiele: difpofition; and 
from their natural foftnefs and fympathy excel the 
men, in the practice of that Chriftian virtue. 

Amonc the reigning cuftoms here, fome are very 
different from thofe of Spain, or the moft known parts 
of Europe. The principal of thefe are the ule of 
brandy, chocolate, honey, fweetmeats, and fmoaking — 


tobacco; all which fhall be taken notice of. 


* Pulperos are men who work in a kind of tent, called in Spanifh 
Pulperios, and the Canoeros are watermen who carry goods in Pi- 
leagues or canoes, 
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Tue ufe of brandy is fo common, that the moft re- 
gular and fober perfons, never omit drinking a glafs 
of it every morning about eleven o’clock ; all edeing 
that this fpirit ftrengthens the ftomach, weakened by 
copious and conftant perfpiration, and fharpens the 
appetite. Fiazer las onze, to take a whet at eleven, 
that is, to drink a elafs of brandy, is the common in- 
vitation. This cuftom, not efteemed pernicious by 
thefe people, when ufed with moderation, has degene- 
rated into vice; many being {fo fond of it, that, during 
the whole day, t they do nothing but hazer las onze. 
Perfons of diftinétion ufe Spanifh brandy ; but the lower 
clafs and Negroes very contentedly take up with that 
of the country, extracted from the juice of the fugar- 
cane, and thence called Agoa ardente de canna, or 
cane brandy, of which fort the confumption is much 
the createft. , 

Cuocotate, here known only by the name of ca- 
cao, is fo common, that there 1s not a Negro flave 
but conftantly allows himfelf a regale of it after 
breakfaft,; and the Negro women fell it ready made 
about the ftreets, at the rate of a quarter of a real 
(about five farthings fterling) for a difh. This 1s 
however fo far from being all cacao, that the princi- 


pal ingredient is maize; but that ufed by the better: 


jort is neat, and worked as in Spain, This they con- 
ftantly repeat an hour after dinner, but never ule it 
fafting, or without eating fomething with it. 
Tuey alfo make great ufe of {weetmeats and ho- 
ney; never fo much as drinking a glafs of water with- 


‘out previoufly eating fome fweetmeats. Honey is of- 


ten preferred, as the fweeter, to conferves or other 
fweetmeats either wet or dry. Their fweetmeats are 
eaten with wheat bread, which they ufe only with 
thefe and chocolate; the honey they fpread on cafava 
cakes, : | Mss 


Tue paffion for {moaking is no lefs univerfal, pre- 


walling among perfons of all ranks in both fexes, The 


ladies 
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_ ladies and other white women fmoak in their houfes, 

a decency not obferved either by the women of the 
other Cafts, nor by the men in general, who regard 
neither time nor place. The manner of ufing it is, 
by flender rolls compofed of the leaves of that plant; 
and the women have a particular manner of inhaling 
the fmoak. They put the lighted part of the roll into 
their mouths, and there continue it a long time 
without its being quenched, or the fire incommoding 
them. A compliment paid to thofe for whom they 
profefs an intimacy and efteem, is, to light their to- 
bacco for them, and to hand them round to thofe 
who vifit them. To refufe the offer would be a mark 
of rudenefs not eafily digefted ; and accordingly they 
are very cautious of paying this compliment to any 
but thofe whom they previoufly know to be ufed to 
tobacco. This cuftom the ladies learn in their child- 
hood from their nurfes, who are Negro flaves; it is 
fo common among perfons of rank, that thofe who 
come from Europe eafily join in it, if they intend 
to make any confiderable {tay in the country. 

One of the moft favourite amufements of the na- 
tives here, is a ball, or Fandango. Thefe are the 
diftinguifhed rejoicings on feftivals and remarkable 
days. But while the galleons, cuarda coftas, or 
other Spanifh fhips are here, they are moft common, 
and at the fame time conducted with the leaf: order ; 
the crews of the fhips forcing themfelves into their 
ball rooms. Thefe diverfions, in houfes of diftinc- 
tion, are conducted in a very regular manner; they 
open with Spanifh dances, and are fucceeded by thofe 
of the country, which are not without fpirit and 
gracefulnefs. Thefe are accompanied with finging, 
and the parties rarely break up before day light. 

Tue Fandangos, or balls, of the populace, confift 
‘principally in drinking brandy and wine, intermixed 
with indecent and fcandalous motions and geftures ; 
_ and thefe continual rounds of cr Re {oon give rife 
D 4 to 
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to quarrels, which often bring on misfortunes, 


When any ftrangers of rank vifit the city, ‘they are 


generally at the expence of thefe balls; as the en- 

trance is free, and no want of liquor, they need give 

themfelves no concern about the want of company. 
Tuer burials and mournings are fomething fin- 


gular; as in this particular they endeavour to dif- 


play their grandeur and dignity, too often at the ex- 
pence § of their tranquillity. If the deceafed be a per- 
fon of condition, his body is placed on a pompous 
Catafalco, erected on the principal apartment of the 
houfe, amidft a blaze of tapers, In this manner the 
corpfe lies twenty-four hours or longer, for friends to 
vifit it at all hours; as alfo the lower clafs of women, 
among whom it is a cuftom to lament over the 
Ge cated. | 

Tuese women, who are generally dreffed in black, 
come in the evening, or during the night, into the a- 


partment where the “corpfe lies; and having approach- 


ed it, throw themfelves on their knees, then rife and 
extend their arms as to embrace it; after which, 
they begin their lamentations, ina doleful tone, mix- 
ed with ‘horrid cries, which always conclude with the 
name of the deceafed ; afterwards they begin, in the 
fame difagreeable vociferations, his. hiftory, rehearfing 
all his cood and bad qualities, not even omitting his 
amours of any kind, and in fo circumftantial a nar- 
rative, that a general confeflion could hardly be more 
full; at length, quite fpent, they withdraw to a cor- 
ner of the apartment ftored with brandy and wine, 


on which they never~fail plentifully to regale them- 
felves. As thefe depart from the body, others fuc- 
ceed, til] they have all taken their turn. The fame, 


afterwards, is repeated by the fervants, flaves, and 
acquaintance of the family, which continues, without 
jntermiffion, during the remainder of the night 5 
Whence may eafily be imagined the confution and 


noe ocvationed by this difmal vociferous CoCo : 
THE 
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‘Tue funeral alfo is accompanied with the like noify 


jamentations, and even after the corpfe is depofited 


in the grave, the mourning is continued in the houfe 


for nine days, during which time the Pacientes or 


mourners, whether men or women, never {tir from 
the apartment, where they receive the Pelanes, or 


compliments of condolence. During nine nights, 
from fun-fet to fun-rifing, they are attended by their 


relations and intimate acquaintances; and it may be 
truly faid of them, that they are all fincerely forrow- 
ful; the mourners for the lofs of the deceafed, and 
the vifitors from the uneafinefs and fatigue of fo un- 


comfortable an attendance. 
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Of the climate of GARTHAGENA, and the déf- 
cafes incident to natives and foreigners. 


HE climate of Carthagena is exceffively hot, 

for, by obfervations we made on the roth of No- 
vember 1735, by a thermometer conftruéted accord- 
ing to Mr. Reaumur, the fpirit was elevated to 10252; 
and in our. feveral experiments, made at diferent 
hours, varied only from 1024 to 1026. By experi- 
ments made the fame year at Paris on a thermipmeur 
of the fame gentleman, the fpirit rofe on the 16th of 


July at 3 in the afternoon, and on the rothof Auguft 


at half an hour after 3, to 10254, and this was “the 
greateft degree of heat felt at Paris during that year ; 
confequently the degree of heat in the hotteft day at 
- Paris, is continual at t Carthagena. 

But the nature of this climate chiefly difplays it- 
felf from the month of May to the end of November, 
the feafon they call winter; becaufe, during that time, 
there is ievott a continual faccellion of thunder, rain, 
and tempefts; the clouds precipitating the rain on 
| uC 
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fuch impetuofity, that the ftreets have the appearance 
of rivers, and the country of an ocean. The inha- 
bitants make ufe of this opportunity, otherwife fo 
dreadful, for filling their cifterns; this being the 
only fweet water they can procure. Befides the wa- 
ter faved for private ufes, there are large refervoirs 
on the baftions, that the town may not be reduced to 
the fhocking confequence of wanting water. There 
are indeed wells in moft houfes; but the water, be- 
ing thick and brackifh, is not fit to drink, but ferves 
for other ufes. 

From the middle of Dee to the end of April, 
the rains ceafe, and the weather becomes agreeable, 
the heat being fomething abated by the N. E. winds 
which then fet in. This feafon they call fummer ; 
befides which, there is another called the little fum- 
mer of St. John, as, about the feftival of that faint, 
the rains are intermitted, and refrefhing gales begin 
to blow, and continue about a month. 

Tue invariable continuance of fuch great Heats, 
without any fenfible difference between night and 
day, occafions fuch profufe perfpiration in the body, 
that the wan and livid complexion of the inhabitants 
would make a firanger fufpect they were juft recover- 
ed from fome terrible diftemper. Their actions are 
conformable to their colour; in all their motions 
there is fomething relax and fluggifh; it even affects 
their fpeech, which is foft and flow, and their words 
generally broken. But notwithftanding all thefe ap- 
pearances of ficknefs and debility, they enjoy a good 
ftate of health. SHARES from Europe retain their 
ftrength and ruddy colour poffibly for three or four 
months; but afterwards both fuffer fuch decays from 
the exceffive perfpiration, that thefe new comers are 


no longer to be diftinguifhed by their countenances 


from the old inhabicants, Young perfons are gene- 
rally moft affected by the climate, which fpares the 
more aged, who preferye their vivid countenance, 
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and fo confirmed a ftate of health as even to reach 
their 8oth year and upwards; this is common among 
all the claffes of inhabitants. 

Tue fingularity of the climate, in all procability, 
occafions the fingularity of fome of the diftempers 
which here affect the human race; and thefe may be 
confidered in two different lights; one, as only attack- 
ing the Europeans newly landed, and the other, as 
common both to Creoles and Chapitones. 

_ Tuose of the firft kind are, in the country, com- 
monly called Chapetonadas, alluding to the name 
given there to the Europeans. Thefe diftempers are 
fo very deleterious, that they carry off a multitude of 
people, and extremely thin the crews of European 
fhips; but they feldom laft above three or four days, 
in which time the patient is either dead or out of dan- 
eer. The nature of this diftemper is but little known, 
being catifed in fome perfons by cold, and in others 

_ by indigeftions ; it foon brings on the vomito prieto, or 

-black vomit, which is the fatal fymptom; very few 
being ever known to recover. Some, when the vomit 
attacks them, are feized with fuch a delirium, that, were 
they not tied down, they would tear themfelves to pieces, 
and thus expire in the midit of their furious paroxyfms. 
It is remarkable, that only the new comers from Eu- 
rope are eg to this diftemper, and that the natives 
and thofe who have lived fome time here are never af- 
fected by it; but enjoy an uninterrupted ftate of health, 
amidft the dreadful havock it makes among others. 

It 1s alfo obferved to rage more among the common 

- feamen, than thofe who have been able to live on more 
wholefome food; from whence, falt meat has-been 
confidered as pernicious in bringing on this diftemper, 
and that the humours it produces, together with-the 
labour and hardfhips of the feamen, incline their blood 
to putrefaction, and from this putr efaction the vomito 
prieto is fuppofed to have its origin. Not that the 
failors are its only victims, for even paflengers, who 


poflibly 
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poffibly have not tafted any falt meat during the voy- 
age, often feel its effects. Another remarkable cir- 
cumftance is, that perfons who have been once in this 
climate are never after, upon their return again, fub- 
ject to this diftemper; but enjoy the fame ftate of 
health with the natives, even sh they do not lead 
the’ moft temperate lives. 


THE inveltigation of the caufe of this ftrange dif- 


temper has exercifed the attention of all the furgeons 


an the galleons, as “ as the phy fe ans of the coun-- 


try; and the refult of their refearches is, that they im- 
‘pute it to the iy 1, labour, and hard rie of the feamen. 
Doubtlefs thefe are collateral caufes; but the principal 


queftion 1s, why perfons stoi trois thofe inconve- 


miences, frequently die of the diftemper? Unhappily, 
after all the experiments that have been made, no good 
amethod of treatment has been difcoveneae no {pecific 
for curing it, nor prefervative againft it. The fym- 
ptoms are ts vague, as fometimes not to be diftinguifhed 
from thofe of | flight indifpofitions ; and chough the 
vomit be the determinate fymptom, the fever preced- 
ing it 1s obferved to be very oppreftive, and extremely 
affecting to the head. 

Turis diftemper does not declare itfelf immediately 
after the arrival of the European. fhips in the bay, nor 
has it been long known here; for what was formerly 
called Chapetonadas, were only indigeftions, which, 
though always dangerous in thefe climates, were, wich 
jittle “difficulty, cured by remedies prepared by the wo- 
men of the country, and which are ftill ufed with fuc- 
‘cefs, efpecially if taken in the beginning. The fhips 
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afterwards going to Porto Bello, were there firft attack. 


, 2 é ee 
ed by this terrible difeafe, which has always been at- 


tributed to the inclemency of the climate, and the fa- 
tigue of the feamen, in unloading the thips, and craw- 

ing the goods during the fair. 
“PHE vomito prieto was unknown at Carthagena and 
all along the coaft, till the years 1729 and 1730. 
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In 1729, Don Domingo Juftiniani, commodore of the 
guarda coftas, loft fo confiderable a part of his fhips 
companies at Santa Martha, that the furvivors were 
ftruck with aftonifhment and horror at the havock 
made among their comrades. In 1730, when the 
galleons under Don Manuel Lopez Pintado came to 
Carthagena, the feamen were feized with the fame 
dreadful mortality; and fo fudden were the attacks of 
the difeafe, that perfons walking about one day, were 
the next carried to their graves. . 16% 

Tue inhabitants of Carthagena, together with thofe 
-in the whole extent of its government, are very fubyect 
to the mal de San Lazaro, or leprofy, which feems ftill 
to gain ground. Some phyficians attribute the pre- 
valence of it to pork, which is here a very common 
food; but it may be objected, that in other countries, 
where this flefh is as frequently eaten, no fuch effects 
are feen, whence it evidently appears that fome latent 

uality of the climate muft alfo contribute to it. In 
order to ftop the contagion of this diftemper, there is, 
without the city, an hofpital called San Lazaro, not far | 
from the hill on which ts a caitle of the fame name. In 
this hofpital all perfons of both fexes labouring under 
this diftemper are confined, without any diftinction to 
age or rank; and, if any refufe to go, they are forcibly 
-carried thither, But here the diftemper increafes 
among themfelves, they being permitted to intermarry, 
by which means it is rendered perpetual. Befides, their 
-allowance being here too fcanty to fubfift on, they are 
permitted to beg in the city; and from their intercourfe 
-with thofe in health, the number of lepers never de- 
-creafes; and is at prefent fo confiderable, that their 
hofpital refembles a little town. Every perfon at his 
entering this ftructure, where he is to continue during 
life, Guilds a cottage called in the country bujio, pro- 
portional to his ability, where he lives th the fame 
manner as before in his houfe, the prohibition of not 
going beyond the limits preicribed him, unlefs.to afk 
3 | alins. 
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alms in the city, only excepted. The ground on which 
the hofpital ftands is furrounded by a wall, and has 
only one gate, and that always carefully cuarded. 

_ AmipstT all the inconveniences attending this dif 
temper, they live a long time under it, and fome even 
attain to an advanced age. It alfo greatly increafes 
the natural defire of coition, and intercourfe of the 
fexes; fo that, to avoid the diforders which would refult 
from indulging this paffion, now almoft impoflible to 
be controuled, they are permitted to marry. 

Ir the leprofy be common and contagious in this 
Climate, the itch and harpes are equally fo, efpecially 
among Europeans, who are not feafoned to the climate; 
and, if neglected in the beginning, it is dangerous to 
attempt a cure when cuftom has rendered them natu- 
Tal. The remedy againft them, in the firft ftage, is a 
kind of earth called maquimaqui, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carthagena, and, on the account of this 
virtue, exported to other parts. 

ANOTHER very fingular diftemper, though not fo 
common, is the cobrilla, or little inake, being, as the 
moft {kilful think, a tumour caufed by certain malig- 
nant humours, fettled longitudinally between the mem- 
brane of the fkin, and daily increafing in length, till 
the fwelling quite furrounds the part affeéted, which is 
ufually the arm, thigh, and leg; though fometimes it 
thas been known to fpread itfelf all over thefe parts. 
‘The external indications of it are, a round inflamed 
‘tumour, of the thicknefs of a quarter of an inch, at- 
‘tended with a flight pain, but not vehement, and a 
numbnefs of the part, which often terminates in a mor- 
tification. The natives are very fkilful in removing 
it, by the following procefs. They firft examine where 
(according to their phrafe) the head is, to which they 
apply a {mall fuppurative plaifter, and gently foment 
the whole* tumour with oil. The next day the fkin 
under the plaifter is found divided, and through the. 
orifice appears a kind of white fibre, about the fize of 
| | a coarle 
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a coarfe fewing thread; and this, according to them, 
is the cobrilla’s head, which they carefully faften to 
a thread of filk, and ‘wind the other end of it about'a 
card, rolled up like a cylinder. After this they repeat 
the fomentation with oil, and the following day con- 
tinue to wind about the cylindric card the part of this 
{mall fibre which appears in fight. Thus they pro- 
ceed till the whole is extracted, and the patient entirely 
cured. During this operation their chief care is not 
to break the cobrilla ; becaufe, they fay, it would then 
caufe a humour to fpread through the body, and pro- 
duce a great quantity of fuch little {nakes, as they will 
have them to be, when the cure would become ex- 
tremely difficult. It is a current notion among them, 
that when it has, for want of care in the beginning, 
compleated the circle, and, according to them, joined 
its head with its tail, the difeafe generally proves fa- 
tal. But this is very feldom the cafe ; the pain warn- 
ing the patient immediately to apply a remedy, which 
- fhould be accompanied with emollients for difperfing 
the humour. 

TuEsE people firmly believe it to be a real cobrilla 
or fmall fnake, and accordingly have called it by 
that name. At its firit appearance, a {mall flow mo- 
tion may indeed be perceived; but this is foon over, 
and poffibly proceeds from the compreffion or 
extenfion of the nervous fibres which compofe it, 
without its having any animai life. I do not, how- 
ever, pretend to determine abfolutely on this point. 

Brsipes thefe, another diftemper common in this 
country is the fpafm, or convulfion, which always proves 
_ mortal, and feldom comes alone. And of thisI fhall 
 fpeak when I defcribe other parts of America, where 
‘At 1s “ee dangerous, and more common. 
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Defeription of the country, and of the trees and 
vegetables in the neighbourhood of Carthagena. — 


VIHE country about Carthagena is fo luxuriant, 

that is is impoffible to view without admira- 
tion the rich and perpetual verdure of the woods, 
and plants it naturally produces. But thefe are ad- 
vantages of which the natives make little ufe; their 
mnate floth and indolence not allowing them to cul- 
tivate the gifts of nature, which feem to have been 
dealt out with a lavifh hand. The interwoven 
branches of the trees form a fhelter impenetrable 
both to heat and hight. 

Tue trees here are large and lofty, their variety 
admirable, and entirely different from thofe of Europe. 
The principal of thefe for dimenfions are, the caobo 
or acajou, the cedar, the maria, and the balfam tree. 
Cf the firft are made the canoes and champanes ufed 
for fifhing, and the coaft and river trade, within the 
jurifdiction of this government. Thefe trees pro- 
duce no eatable fruit; but their wood is compact, 
fragrant, and beautiful. The cedar is of two kinds, 
white and reddifh; but the laft moft efteemed. The 
maria and the balfam trees, befides the ufefulnefs of © 
their timber, diftil thofe admirable balfams called ma- 
ria oil, and balfam of Tolu, fo called from a village. 
in the neighbourhcod, of which it is found in the 
greateft quantity, and of a peculiar excellency. 

Besives thefe trees, here are alfo the tamarind, the 
medlar, the fapote, the papayo, the guayabo, the © 
cannafiftulo or caffia, the palm, the manganillo, and 
feveral others, moit of them producing a wholfome 
and palatable fruit, with a durable and variegated 
wood. ‘The manganillo is particularly remarkable ; 
its names derived from the Spanifh word mangan, 

an 
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an apple, which the fruit of this tree exactly refem- 
bles in fhape, colour, and flavour; but contains, un- 
der this beautiful appearance, fuch a fubtle poifon, 
that its effects are perceived before it is tafted. The 
tree is large, and its branches form near the top a 
kind of crown; its wood hard, and of a yellowith 
tinct. On being cut, it iffues out a white juice, but 
not unlike that of the fig-tree, lefs white and of a 
thinner confiftence; but equally porfonous with the 
fruit itfelf, for if any happens to drop on any part of 
the flefh, it immediately caufes an ulcer and inflam- 
mation, and, unlefs fpeedy application be ufed, foon 
{fpreads through all the other parts of the body * ; 
fo that it is neceffary, after felling it, to leave it till 
thoroughly dried, in order to its being worked with- 
out danger; and then appears the beauty of this 
wood, which is exquifitely variegated and veined like 
marble on its yellow ground. Upon tafting its fruit, 
the body immediately fwells, till the violence of the 


~ poifon, wanting fufficient room, burits it; as has been 


— 


too fully confirmed by feveral melancholy inftances of 
European failors who have been fent on fhore to cut 


wood. The fame unhappy confequence alfo attended 


great numbers of Spaniards at the conqueft of thefé 
countries, till, according to Herrera; common oil was 
found to be the powerful antidote to this fubtle poi- 
_ But fuch is the malignity of the mancanillo, that 


_ if a perfon happens to fleep under it, he is foon awaked, 


and finds his body fwelled almoft as much as if he had 


_ actually eat the fruit; and continues in great danger 


i * The juice dropping on the fleth generally caufes an inflam- 
_ fthation; but I do not fethemiber ever to have feen an ulcer pro- 


duced, of any very bad effeéts, the hot burning pain excepted. A. 


_ > The author is here mifinformed. Indeed perfons, who have 


- flept under the tiee, have afterwards complained of an head- 


ach. Thofe who happen to take fhelter under itin a fhower, ge- 


Rerally feel the fame effect from the dropping of the leaves, as 
though the juice had-dropton them. A. ) 
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and tortures, till relieved by repeated anointings and ~ 


the ufe of cooling draughts. The very beafts them- 
felves, by their natural imftinét, are fo far from caning 
its fruit, that they never approach the tree. 

THE palm- -trees, rifing with their tufted heads above 
the branches of the others, form a grand perfpective 
on the mountains. Thefe, notwithftanding the differ- 


ence is {carce perceivable, are really of different kinds, 


-as is evident from the diverfity of their fruit. They 
diftinguith four principal fpecies, the firft produce coco; 
the fecond dates, of a very pleafant tafte, the third 
. called palma-real, whofe fruit, though of the fame 
ficure, but fomething lefs than the date, is not at all 
palatable, but has a very difagreeable tatte ; ; and the 
fourth, which they call corozo, has a fruit larger than 
dates, of an exquifite tafte; and proper for “making 
cooling and wholfome draughts. The palmitos, or 
branches of the palma-real, are agreeably. tafted, and 
fo large as frequently to weigh from two to ‘three 
_ arrobas *. The other fpecies alfo produce them, but 


neither in 1 fuch plenty, nor fo fucculent. Palm-wine | 


is alfo extracted from all the four; but that from the 
palma-real and corozo is much the beft. The man- 
ner of making it, is either by cutting down the palm- 
tree, or boring a “hole in the trunk, in which is placed 


a tap, with a veffel under it for receiving the liquor, 


which, after five or fix days fermentation, becomes fit - 
for drinking, The colour of it is whitifh; the tafte — 
racy: It bears a greater head than beer, and is of a. 

very inebriating g quality. The natives however, reck-_ 


on it cooling, and it is the favourite liquor of the In- 
dians and Negroes. The guaiacum and ebony-trees 


are equally common ; and their hardnefs almoft equal. 


_«othat of iron. Thefe {pecies of woods are fometimes, © 


catried into Spain, where they are greatly efteemed, 


bus here they aré difregarded from their great plenty. M 


a The arroba is 2 a) pounds, 
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 Amone the variety of vegetables, which grow un- 
‘der the fhade of the trees, and along the funny borders 
of the woods, the moft common is the fenfitive; on 
touching one of the leaves of which, all thofe on the fame 
branch ‘imimediately clofe againft each other. After 
a~fhoft ifiterval, they begin gradually to open and 
feparate from each. other, till they are entirely ex-_ 
panded. The fenfitive is a {mall plant about a foot 
and a half or two feet in height, with a flender fem, 
and the branches proportionally weak and tender 
The leaves are long, and ftand fo clofe together, that 
_all on one branch may be confidered as a a fingle leaf, 
four or five inches in length, and ten lines in breadth ; 
which, being fubdivided into the other ftill fma ler, 
forms in each of them the true leaf, which is about 
four or five lines in length, and not quite one in 
breadth. On touching one ue thefe fmall leaves, all of 
them immediately quit their horizontal pofition, and 
_ fly into a perpendicular direction, clofing their inward 
- fuperficies, fo that thofe, which before this fenfitive 
motion made two leaves, now feem as but one. The 
vulgar name of this plant at Carthagena being 1 impro- 
per to be mentioned here, we {hall “omit if; 19 other 
parts itis more decently called la vergonoza, the bath- 
ful, and la doncella, the maiden. The common peo- 
ple imagine that this effect is caufed by pronouncing 
“its name at the inftant of the touch; and are amazed 
that a plant fhould have the wifdom of fhewing its obe- 
dience to what was ordered, or that it was too much af- 
_ fected by the injury offered it to conceal its refentment. 

WE afterwards meet with this plant at Guayaquil, 
_ where the climate feems to be better adapted to it than 
that of Carthagena, for it is not only more common, 
but grows to ‘three or four feet in height, the leaves 
and every part in proportion. 

In the woods about Carthagena are found a great 
quantity of bejucos of a different magnitude, figure, 
and colour, and fome of the ftems flat. One {pecies is 

Eyed parti- 
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particularly known on account of its fruit called ha- 
billa de Carthagena, the bean of Carthagena. It is 
about an inch broad, and nine lines in length, flat, and 
in the fhape of a heart. The fhell, though thin, is 
hard, and on the outfide fcabrous. It contains a kernet 
refembling an almond, but lefs white, and extremely 
bitter. ‘his is one of the moft effectual antidotes 


known in that country againft the bites of vipers and 


ferpents; for a little of it being eaten immediately af- 
ter the bite, it prefently ftops the effects of the poifon ; 


and accordingly all who frequent the woods, either for 


felling trees or hunting, never fail to eat a little of this 
habilla fafting, and repair to their work without any 
apprehenfion. I was informed by an European, who 
was a famous hunter, and alfo by feveral other per- 
fons worthy of credit, that, with this precaution, if any 
one happened to be bit by a ferpent, it was attended 
with no manner of ill confequence. The natives telk 
you, that, this habilla being hot in the higheft degree, 
much of it cannot be eaten, that the common dofe of 
it is lefs than the fourth part of a kernel, and that no 
hot liquor, as wine, brandy, &c. muft be drunk im- 


mediately after taking it. In this cafe they doubtlefs 


derive their knowlege from experience. ‘This valua- 
ble habilla is alfo known in other parts of America 


near Carthagena, and.goes every-where by its name, as. 


being the peculiar product of its jurifdiction. 


CTA Pi Wit. 


Of the beajfts, birds, reptiles, and infects, in the . 


territories of Carthagena. 


) ROM the trees and plants in this jurifdiétion, 
B we fhall proceed to the different kinds of ani- 
mals ; fome of which are tame for the ufe and plea- 


fure of its inhabitants; others wild, and of fuch dif: _ 


ferent 
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ferent qualities and kinds, as wonderfully difplay the 
diverfity which the Author of nature has fhewn in the 

~ multitude of his works. The quadrupeds and rep- — 
tiles frequent the dry and defert places, and are dif- 
tinguifhed by an endlefs variety of {pots, whilft the 
vivid plumage of the feathered race glows with ex- 
quifite beauty; and the brilliant fcales of another 
kind conceal the moft active poifons. / 

Tue only tame eatable animals are the cow and the 
hog, of which there are great plenty. ‘The beef, 
though not abfolutely bad, cannot be faid to be pala- 
table. ‘The conftant heat of the climate preventing 
the beafts from fattening, deprives their flefh of that 
fucculency it would otherwife have acquired: the porix 
is delicate, and allowed not only to be the beft in all 
America, but even to exceed any in Europe. ‘This, 
which is the ufual food of Europeans and Creoles at 

_ Carthagena, befides its palatablenefs, is alfo looked 
upon to be fo wholfome, that even fick perfons are 
allowed it preferably to poultry, which is here very 

~ good and in great abundance. 

I musr not omit a fingular ftratagem practifed here 
for taking wild geefe, the extreme cheapnefs of which 
naturally inclined us to afk how they caught them in 
fuch quantities ; in anfwer to our queftion, we received 
the following ‘account. Near Carthagena, to the ealt- 
ward of Monte de la Popa, is a large lake called la 
Cienega de Tefcas, abounding with fifh, but reckoned 
unwholfome. The water of this lake, communicating 
with the fea, is falt, but without increafe or decreafe, 

the difference of the tides here being infignificant. 
Every evening vaft flights of geefe retire hither from 
all the neighbouring countries, as their natural place of 
reft during the night. The perfons who catch thele 
birds, throw into the lake about 15 or 20 large cala- 
bafhes, which they call totumos ; and the geefe, being 
accuftomed to fee thefe calabafhes floating on the 
wer, never avoid them. In three or four days the 
| E 3 , perfons 
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perfons return carly in the morning to the lake, with 
another calabafh, having holes in it for feeing and 
breathing. ‘J This calabath he places on his head, and 
walks in the water, with only the calabafh above the 
furface. In this manner, with all poffible ftillneis, 
he moves towards the ele, pulling them under water 
with one hand, and then feizing them with the other. 
When he? Hae thus taken as many as he is able to 
carry, he returns towards the fhore, and delivers them 
to his companion, who waits for him at a certain 
diftance in the water. This done, he renews his fport, 


either till he has taken as many as he defires, or the — 


birds begin to difperfe themfelves over the country. 
OTHER perfons make it their bufinefs to procure 
different kinds of game, as deer, rabbits, and wild 


boars, called here fajones ; ; but thefe are eaten only by 


the country Negroes and Indians, except the rabbits, 
which meet with a good market in the city. 


Tue wild beafts are alfo of various kinds 3 as tigers, 


which make a great havock, not only among the cat- 
tle, but among the human fpecies. Their fkin 1s very 
beautiful, and fome are as large as little horfes * 

Here are alfo pee RE foxes, armadillos, a kind of 


fealy lizard; ardiilas, or fquirrels, and many others ;. 


befides innumerable kinds of monkies living in ihe 
woods, fome remarkable for their fize, and others for 


their colour, The artifice generally obferved by the 


fox, in defending itfelf acainft dogs or other animals, 


by whom it is ‘purfued, by voiding Its urine on its. 


own tail and {prinkling it on them, effectually here 


an{wers theintention; the fmell of it being fo {trong 


and: fetid; that it tf dws the dogs into diforder, and 


by that means the fox ef capes. The ftench of this 


urine 1s fo great, that it may be {melt a quarter of a. 


leacue from. the place; and very often for half an hour 
after. The fox here is not much bigeer than a large 


cat; but delicately fhaped; has a very fine coat, and 


Ce 


* They are not larger than maftiff dogs. A. 
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‘of a cinnamon colour; but no large brufh on its tail. 
The hair however is fpungy, and forms a bunch 
proper for the above-mentioned method of defence. 

Nature, which has furnifhed the fox with fuch 
an effectual defence, has not forgot the armadillo, the 
name of which partly defcribes it. The fize of it is — 
about that of acommon rabbit, though of a very dif- 
ferent fhape; the fnout, legs and tail, refembling thofe 
of a pig. His whole body is covered with a tirong 
fhell, which, anfwering exactly every where to the ir- 
recularities of its ftructure, protects it from the infults 
of other animals, without affecting its activity. Be- 
fides this, he has another, as a helmet, connected by a 
joint to the former; this guards his head, and thus he 
is every way fafe. 

Tuese fhells are variegated with feveral natural re- 
lievos, as it were, in chiaro ofcuro, fo that they are at 
- once his defence, and a beautiful ornament. ‘The 
Negroes and Indians, who eat its flefh, give a high 
character of it. 3 

_ Aamonce the monkies of this country, the moft com- 
mon are the micos, which are alfo the fmalleft. They 
are generally about the fize of a cat, of a brownifh 
colour; and too well known to need any further de- 
{cription. The larger kind, which are lefs known, I 
fhall defcribe in another place. 

’ Tue birds feen in this hot climate are fo numerous, 

that it is impoffible to give a diftinét reprefentation of 
them; particularly of the beauty and brilliancy of their 
various plumage. The cries and croakings of fome, 
mixed with the warblings of others, difturb the plea- 
fure which would flow from the melody of the latter, 
and render it impoffible to diftinguifh the different 
cries of the former; and yet in this inftance we may 
obferve the wifdom of nature in diftributing her fa- 
vours; the plumage of thofe birds being the molt 
- beautiful, whofe croakings are the moft offenfive; 
while, on the other hand, thofe whofe appearance has 
7 Large 8 | nothing 
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nothing. remarkable excel in the fweetnefs of their 
notes. This is particularly evident in the guacamayo, 


the beauty and luftre of whofe colours are abfolutely 
inimitable by painting; and yet there is not a more 
fhrill and difagreeable found than the notfe it makes: 


this is im a great meafure common to all other birds, 
whofe bills are hard and crooked, and their tongue 
thicker: than ufual, as the parrots, the cotorras, and 
the periquitos. All thefe birds fly in troops, fo that 
often the air founds with their cries, : 

Bur of all the fingularities among the feathered 
race, nothing is more remarkable than the bill of the 
tulcan, or preacher: This bird is about thesfize of a 
common pigeon, but its lees much larger; its tail is 
fhort, and its plumage of a dark colour, but fpotted 
with blue, purple, yellow, and other colours; which 
have a beautiful effect on the dark ground. Its head 
is beyond all proportion to its body, but otherwife he 
would not be able to fupport his bill, which, from the 
root to the point, is at leaft fix or eight inches, and the 
upper mandible has, at its root, a bafe of at leaft an 
inch and a half, of a triangular figure, whofe apex is 
at the point of the bill. The two lateral fuperficies 
form a kind of elevation on the upper part; and the 


a 


third receives the lower mandible, which clofes with _ 


the upper through the whole length; fo that the two 
parts are every where perfectly equal, and from their 


root narrows infenfibly, till near the top, where it fud- _ 


denly becomes incurvated, and terminates in a ftrong 
and fharp point. The tongue is formed like a fea- 
ther, and of a deep red colour, like the whole infide 
of its mouth. The bill is variegated with all thofe 
bright colours, which adorn the plumage of other 
birds. At the bafe, and alfo at the convexity, it ig 
generally of a light yellow, forming a kind of ribband 


half an inch in breadth. The reft is of a fine deep » 


purple, except two ftreaks near the root, of a rich 


icarlet, at an inch diftant from each other, The in-- 


ward 


_ 


ak 
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ward flefhy parts, which touch when the bill is clofed, 


_ are furnifhed with teeth, which form the furface of its 


two ferrated mandibles. ‘The name of preacher has 


been given to this bird from its cuftom of perching on 
the top of a tree above his companions, while they are 


afleep, and making a noife refembling ill-articulated 


founds, moving his head to the right and left, in order 
to keep off the birds of prey from feizing on the others, 
‘They are eafily rendered fo very tame, as to run about 
in houfes, and come when called. ‘Their ufual food is 
fruit; but the tame eat other things, and in general 


_ whatever is given them. } 


To defcribe all the other extraordinary birds would 
engage me in a prolixity of little entertainment or ufe; 


but I hope a word or two on the gallinazos will be 
_excufed. . This bird is about the fize of a pea-hen, but 


_ the neck and head fomething larger. From the crop 


_ to the bafe of the bill, inftead of feathers, it has a 


wrinkled glandulous and rough fkin, covered with 
fmall warts and tubercles. Its feathers are black, 


_ which is alfo the colour of this fkin, but ufually with . 


fomething of a brownifh tinct. Its bill is well pro- 


portioned, ftrong, and a little crooked. They are fo 
_ numerous and tame in the city, that it is not uncoma 


_mon to fee the ridges of the houfes covered with them. 
They are alfo very ferviceable, for they clean the city 


_ from all kinds of filth and ordure, greedily devouring 


any dead animal, and, when thefe are wanting, feek 
‘other filth. They have fo quick a fcent, that they will 
{mel]l at the diftance of three or four leagues * a dead 


_€arcafe, and never leave it till they have entirely re- 
duced it to a fkeleton+. The infinite number of 


thefe 


he The author fhould have faid wiles, A. 
+ Itis furprizing to fee what numbers of thefe birds gather 


ound the carcafe of a dead whale, which is no uncommon thing 


“on thefecoafts. The carcafe fhall be covered with them ; and yet 
‘their number fhall be nothing in comparifon to that hovering 
about, waiting for their turn, for which they often fight. They 

| | are 
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thefe birds found in fuch hot climates, is an excellent — 
provition of nature, as otherwife the piilefatsen | | 
cauled by the conftant and exceflive heat would’ render _ 
the air infupportable to human life. At firft they fy ~ 
heavily, but afterwards dart up out of fight. On the , 
ground they hop along with a kind of torpor, though 
their legs are {trong and well proportioned. They 
have three toes forward turning inwards, and one in 
the infide, turned. a little badlaveueih ; fo that, the feet _ 
interfering, they cannot walk with any ayility, but are | 
obliged to hop or flip. ach toe has a long and — 
fick claw, 

-Wuen the gallinazos find no food in the city, their 
hunger drives “them into the country, among the beafts — 
in the paftures; and on ieeing any one with a fore on * 

the back, they immediately alight on it, and attack the 
part afiected. It is in vain tor the poor beait to en- 
ceavour to free itfelf from thefe devourers, either by © 
rolling on the ground, or hideous cries; for they ne- — 
ver quit their hold, but with their bills fo widen the 
wound that the creature foon expires. 

TuHerse is another kind of gallinazos, fomewhat 
larger than thefe, only to be met with in the country. 
In: loge of thiele the head and part of the neck are — 
white, in fome red, and in others a mixture of both — 
thefe colours. A little above the beginning of the © 
crop, they have a ruff of white feathers, ‘Thefe are — 
equally fierce and carnivorous with the former; and — 
called the kings of the gallinazos; probably becaufe 
the number of them is but few : and itis obferved, that 
when one of theie has faftened on a dead beaft, none 
of the others approach till he has eaten the eyes, with. 
_which he generally begins, and is gone to anerng 

part, when “they a \} flock to the prey. 

Bats are very common all over the. country; but 
Carthagena is infefted with fuch multitudes of them,» 
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ae feldom above a fortnight in making a fkeleton of a large. 
whale. A. 
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that after fun-fet, when they begin to fly, they may, 
without any hyperbole, be faid to cover the ftreets like 
clouds *. They are the moft dextrous bleeders both of 
‘men and cattle; for the inhabitants being obliged, by 
the exceffive heats, to leave open the doors and win- 
dows of the chambers where they fleep, the bats get 
in, and if they happen to find the foot of any one bare, 
they infinuate their tooth into a vein, with all the art 
of the moft expert furgeon, fucking the blood till they 
are fatiated, and withdraw their tooth; after which the 
blood flows out at the orifice. I have been affured, 
by perfons of the ftricteft veracity, that fuch an acci- 
dent has happened to them; and that, had they not 
providentially awaked foon, their fleep would have — 
- been their pafiage into eternity ; they having loft fo’ 
large a quantity of blood, as hardly to be able to bind 
up the orifice. The reafon why the puncture is not 
felt is (befides the great precaution with which it is 
made) attributed tothe gentle and refrefhing agitation 
of the air by the bat’s wings, hindering the perfon from 
feeling this flight puncture by throwmg him into a | 
deeper fleep. Nearly the fame thing happens to 
horfes, mules, and affes; but beafts of a thick and 
hard fkin are not expojed to this inconveniency. 
WE fhall next proceed to the infects and reptiles, in 

which nature has no leis difplayed its infinite power. 
The great number of them is not only an inconvenience 
to the inhabitants, but health and even life itfelf often. 
fuffers from the malignity of their poifon. The prin- 
cipal are the {nakes, the cientopies 7, the {corpions, and 
the fpiders; of all which there are different kinds, 
and their poifons of different activity. 


* They are almoft as large as rats; and the infide of the roofs 


_ of the out-honfes are generally lined with them. A. 


+ Or hundred feet. ‘They are very common throughout the 
__warmer regions’of America. Common falt is a fpecific againtt 
_ their bite, as alfo againft the fling of the {corpion. A. 


Or 
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Or the fnakes, the moft common, and atthe fame 
tirne the moft poifonous, are the corales, or coral fnakes, 
the cafcabeles, or rattle-fnakes, and the culebras de be- 
juco*. The “firft are generally between four and five 
feet in length, and an inch in diameter. They make 
a very beautiful appearance, their fkin being all over 
variegated with a vivid geet yellow and ereen. 
The head is flat and long, like that of the European 
viper. Each mandible is furnifhed with a row of 
. pointed teeth, through which, during the bite, they in- 
finuate the poifon; the perfon bit, immediately {wells 
to fuch a degree, that the blood oufhes out through all 
the organs of fenfe, and even the coats of the veins at 
the extremities of the fingers burft, fo that he foon ex- 
pires. ‘The cafcabel or rattle-fnake feldom exceeds 
two feet, or two feet and a half, in length; though 
there are fome of another fpecies, which are three and 
a half. Its colour is brown, variegated with deeper 
fhades of the fame tin€ at the end of its tail is the 
cafcabel or rattle, in the form of a garvanzo or French- 
bean pod, when dried on the plant, and hke that has 
_ five or fix divifions, in each of which are feveral {mall 
round bones; thefe, at every motion of the fnake, 
rattle, and from thence give rife to its name. Thus 
_ mature, which has painted the coral fnake with fuch 
fhining colours, that it may be perceived at a diftance, 
has formed the latter in fuch a manner, that, as its — 
colours render it difficult to diftinguifh it from the 
ground, the rattle might give notice of its approach, 
Tue culebras de bejuco, which are very numerous, 
have their name from their colour and fhape refembling 
the branches of the bejuco, and, as they hang down 
from that plant, appear as real parts of the bejuco, till 
a too near approach unhappily difcovers the miftake; 
and though their poifon be not fo very active as that 


* They are called Cobras by the natives, which ts their com-- 
mon name for all kinds of ferpents. A. ¢ 
of 
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of the others, without a fpeedy application of fome 


e 


fpecific, it proves mortal. ‘Thefe remedies are per- 
fectly known to the Negroes, Mulattos, and Indians 
frequenting the woods, and called curanderos. But 
the fafeft antidote is the habilla, already mentioned. — 


Ir is not however often that thefe dangerous ferpents. 


bite any one, unlefs, from inadvertence or defign, he 
has been the agereffor. Befides, they are fo far from 


having any extraordinary agility, that they are remark 


ably torpid, and, as it were, half dead; fo that, were it 
not for their motion in retiring to hide themfelves 
among the leaves, it would be difficult to determine 
whether they were dead or alive. 

THERE are few parts of Europe which do not pro- 


duce the cientopes or fcolopendra; but at Carthagena 


they not only fwarm, but are of a monftrous fize, and 


the more dangerous, as breeding more common in the 


houfes than in the fields. They are generally a yard 


_ in length, and fome a yard and a quarter, the breadth 


about five inches, more or lefs, according to the length. 
Their figure is nearly circular, the back and fides co- 
vered with hard fcales, of a mufk colour, tinged with 
red ; but thefe fcales are fo articulated, as not in the 


_ leaft to impede their motion, and at the fame time fo 


{trong as to defend them againft any blow; fo that 
the head is the only place where you can ftrike them 
toany purpofe. ‘They are alfo very nimble, and their 
bite, without timely application, proves mortal; nor 


_ is the patient free from confiderable torture, till the 
medicine has deftroyed the malignity of the poifon. 
Tue alacranes, or {corpions, are not lefs common, 


and of different kinds, as black, red, mufk colour, and 


fome yellow. The firft generally breed in dry rotten 
_ wood, and others in the corners of houfes, in clofets 
and cupboards. They are of different fizes, the largeft 
about three inches long, exclufive of the tail. ‘The 
‘fling alfo of fome is lefs dangerous than that of 


others ; that of the black is reckoned the moft ma- 
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lignant, though timely care prevents its being fatal. 
The ftings of the other kinds are productive of fevers, 
numbneffes in the hands and feet, forehead, ears, nofe 
and lips, tumours in the tongue, and dimnefs of fights 
thefe diorders laft oenerally ‘twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours, when, by degrees, the patient recovers. 
The natives imagine, that a fcorpion falling into the 
water purifies it, and therefore drink it without any 
examination. They are fo accuftomed to thefe in- 
fects, that they do not fear them, but readily lay hold 
of them, taking care not to touch them only in the 
latt vertebrae of the tail, to avoid being: ftung ; fome- 
times they cut their tatls off and play with them. . 
We more than once entertained ourfelves with an ex- 
periment of putting a {corpion into a glafs vefiel, and 
injecting a little {moak of tobacco, and immediately 
by {topping it founda that its averfion to this fmell is 
fuch, that it falls into the moft furious agitations, till, 
siving itfelf feveral repeated ftings on the head, it finds 
relief by deftroying itfelf. Hence we fee that its pot- 
fon has the fame eftect on itfelf as on others. 

Herz is alfo another infect called caracol foldado, ; 
or the foldier-fnail. From the middle of the body to 
the pofterior extremity it is fhaped like the common 
fnail, of a whitifh colour and a fpiral form: but the 
other half of the body refembles a crab, both in fize 
and the difpofition of its claws. The colour of this, © 
which is the principal part of its body, is of a light 
brown. The ufual length, exclufive of the tail, is 
. about two inches, and Tehe breadth one and a half. ° 
Itis deftitute both of fhell and fcale, and the body every- 
where flexible. Its refource againt{t injuries is to feek’a 
fnail-fhell of a proper fize, in which it takes up its | 
habitation. Sometimes it drags this {nail-fhell with © 


it, and at other times quits it, while it goes out in — 


queft of food; but, on the leatt appearance of danger, 
it haftens back to the fhell, and thrufts itfelf into it, 
beginnibe with its hind part, fo that the fore part fills 
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the entrance, while the two claws are employed in its 
defence, the gripe of which is attended with the fame 
fymptoms as the fting of a fcorpion. In both cafes 
the patient is carefully kept from drinking any water, 
. which has been known to bring on eonvulRons | ; and 
_ thefe always prove fatal. 
Tue inhabitants relate, that when this creature grows 
too large for making its way into the fhell, which was 
- its retreat, it retires, to the fea-coaft, in order to find 
there a larger, where killing the wilk, whofe fhell bett 
fuits him, he takes poffeffion of it, ahieh is indeed the 
fame method it took to obtain its Grft habitation. ‘This 
laft circumftance, and the defire of feeing the form of 
fuch a creature, induced Don George Juan and myfelf 
to defire the inhabitants to procure us fome; and upon 
examination, we found all the above-mentioned par- 
ticulars were really true; except the bite, which we did 
not choofe to experience. | 

_ Tuerz are feveral other forts of infects remaining, 
which, though {maller, yet afford equal reafon for ad-_ 
miration to a curious examiner; particularly the infi- 
nite variety of maripofas, or butterflies, which, though 
differing vifibly in figure, colours, dnd dehomviane 
we are at a lofs to determine which is the moft beauti- 
ful. 

Ir thefe are fo entertaining to the fight, there are 
others no lefs troublefome; fo that it would be more 
eligible to difpenfe with the pleafure of feeing the 
former, than to be continually tortured by the latter; 

: as the mofchetos, of which large clouds may be feen, 
__ efpecially among ‘the favanahs and manegtares, or plan- 
_ tations of mangrove trees, fo that the one, as afford- 
ing the herbage on which they feed, and the other, as 
the places where they produce theit young, are ren- 
_ dered impaffable.. 
_ Tuere are four principal fpecies of this infect: the 
firft called zancudos, which are the Late the fecond 
the mofchetos, differing little or nothing from thofe 
ee 
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of Spain* ; the third gegenes, which are very fmall and 


* | 


of a different fhape, refembling the weovil, about the ’ 


fize of a grain of muftard-feed, and of an afh-colour. 
The fourth are the mantas blancas, or white cloaks, 
and fo very minute that the inflammation of their bite 
is felt before the infect that caufed it is feen. Their 
colour is known by the infinite numbers of them which 
fill the air, and from thence they had their name. 
From the two former, few houfes are free. Their 
fting is followed by a large tumour, the pain of which 
continues about two hours. ‘The two laft, which 
chiefly frequent fields and gardens, raife no tumour; 
but caufe an infupportable itching. ‘Thus, if the ex- 
treme heat renders the day troublefome, thefe imper- 
ceptible infects difturb the repofe of the night. And 
though the mofquiteros, a kind of gaufe curtains, in 
fome meafure defend us from the three former, they 


are no fafeguard againft the latter, which make their 


way between the threads; unlefs the ftuff be of a 
clofer texture, in which cafe the heat becomes infup- 
portable. ! 

Tue infect of Carthagena called nigua, and in Peru 
pique, is fhaped like a flea, but almott too {mail for 
fight. Itis a great happinefs that its legs have not 
the elafticity with thofe of fleas; for, could this infect 
leap, every animal body would be filled with them; 
and, confequently, both the brute and human fpecies 
be foon extirpated by the multitudes of thefe infects. 


They live amongift the duft, and therefore are moft. 
common in filthy places. They infinuate themfelves’ 


into the legs, the foles of the feet, or toes, and pierce — 
the fkin with fuch fubtiley, that there 1s no being aware ~ 
of them, till they have made their way into the flefh+. 


If they are perceived at the beginning, they are ex- 
tracted with little pain; but if the head only has- 


* Or the pnatof England. A. | 
4 They feldom infinuate themfelves inte the legs, A. 
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pierced through the {kin, an incifion muft be made 
before it can be taken out. If they are not foon per- 
ceived, they make their way through the fkin, and 
take up their lodging between that and the membrane 
of the flefh; and fucking the blood, form a nidus or 
neft, covered with a white and fine tegument, refembling 
a flat pearl; and the infect is, as it were, inchafed in 
one of the faces, with its head and feet outwards, for 
the convenience of feeding, while the hinder part of 
the body is within the tunic, where it Oe its 
eges; and as the number of thefe increafes, the nidus 
enlarges, even to the diameter of a line and a half, or 
two lines, to which magnitude it generally attains in 
four or five days. There is an abjolute neceffity for 
extracting it; for otherwife it would burft of itfelf, and 
by that means f{catter an infinite number of cerms,. 
refembling nits, in fize, fhape, and colour, which be- 
coming niguas, would, as it were, undermine the whole 

foot. “They caufe an extreme pain, efpecially during 
the operation of extracting them; for fometimes 
they penetrate even to the bone; and the pain, even af- 
ter the foot is cleared of chal lafts till the flefh has 
filled up the cavities they had made, and the {kin is 
again clofed. 

Tue manner of performing this operation is both 
tedious and troublefome; the fiefh contiguous to the 
membrane, where the eggs of the infect are lodged, is 
feparated with the point of a needle, and thofe eggs fo 
_ tenacioufly adhere to the flefh and this membrane, that, 
to complete the operation without burfting the tegu- 
_ ment, and putting the patient to the moft acute pain, 
_ requires the greateft dexterity. After feparating on 
_ every fide the {mall and almoft imperceptible fibres, 
_ by which it was fo clofely connected with the mem- 

branes and ‘mufcles of the part, the perilla, as they 
_ term it, is extracted, the dimenfions of which are pro- 
: portional to the time it has exifted. If unfortunately 
it fhould burft, the greateft care mutt be ufed to clear 
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away all the roots, particularly not to leave the princi- 
pal nigua ; as before the wound could be healed, there 
would be a new brood, further within the flefh; and 
confequently the cure much more difficult and pain- 
ful. 

Tue cavity left, by the removal of the nidus, mutt 
be immediately filled either with tobacco afhes, chew- 
ed tobacco, or {nuff; and, in hot countries, as Car- 
thagena, great care muft be taken not to wet the foot 
for the firit two days, as convulfions would enfue; a 
diftemper feldom got over; this confequence has pof- 
fibly been obferved | in fome, and from thence confi- 
dered as general * ) 

Tue firlt entrance of this infect is attended with no 
fenfible pain; but, the next day, it brings on a fiery 
itching, extremely painful, but more fo in fome parts 
than in others. ‘his is the cafe in extracting it, when 
the infect gets between the nails and the fleth, or at the 
extremity of the toes In the fole of the foot, and 
other parts where the {kin is callot us, they caufe. little 
or no pain. 


Tis infect fhews an implacable hatred to fome ani- 


mals, particularly the hog; which it preys on with 

fuch voracity, that when their feet come to be fcald- 

ed, after being killed, they are found full of cavities 
made by this cor roding infect. 
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Minute as this creature is, there are two kinds or 4 
it; one venomous, and the other not. The latter — 
perfectly refembies the flea in colour, and gives a — 


whitenefs to the membrane where it depofits its eggs. 


witHig taulés: no pain, but what is common in fuch 
cafes. The former is yellowith, its nidus of an afh- 


colour, and its effects more extraordinary; as, when 
lodged at the extremity of the toes, it violently in- 


* There isnonecefity for this precaution, as is well known 
to the honeft tar. The tobacco afhes, &c. intirely deftroy the 
knits or ovaria,ifany be left.’ A. 
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flames the glands of the groin, and the pain continues, 
without abatement, till the nigua is extracted, that 
‘being the only remedy: ; after which, the fwel ling fub- 
fides, and the pain ceafes, thofe clands correfponding 
with the foot, where the caule “of the pain aie 
The true caufe of this apparently ftrange effect, I fhall 
not undertake to inveftigate; the ceneral opinion is, 
that fome {mall mufcles extending from. thofe olands 
to the feet, being affected by the poifon of the bite, 
- communicate it to the glands, from whence pigeace 
the pain and inflammation. All I can affirm is, that 
I have often experienced it, and at firft with no fmall 
concern; till having frequently obferved, that thefe 
effects ceafed on extracting the pigs I hone con- 
cluded it to be the true caule of the diforder. The 
fame thing happened to all the French academicians, 
who accompanied us in this expedition, and particularly 
to M. de Juffieu, botanift to the king of France, whom 
frequent experience of theie kinds of accidents taught 
to divide thefe infects into two kinds. 
As the preceding animals and infects chiefly exer- 
cife their malignant qualities on the human {pecies, fo 
there are others which damage and deitroy the furni- 
ture of houfes, particularly all kind of hangings, whe- 
ther of cloth, linen, filk, gold or filver ftuffs, or laces; 
and indeed every thing, except thofe of folid metal, 
where their voracity feems to be wearied out by the re- 
fiftance. This infect, called comegen, is nothing more 
than a kind of moth or maggot ; “but fo expeditious 
in its depredations, that in a very fhort time it entire- 
ly reduces to duft one or more bales of merchandize 
where it happens to fafien; and, without altering the 
form, perforates it through and through, with a fub- 
tility which is not perceived till it comes to be hand- 
led, and then, inftead of thick cloth or linen, one finds 
only {mall fhreads and dutt. At all times the ftricteit 
attention is requifite to prevent fuch accidents, but 
chiefly at the arrival of the galleons; for then it may 
jaa! do 
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do immenfe damage among the vaft quantity of goods 
landed for warehoules, and for fale in the fhops. The 
beft, and indeed the only method, is, of laying the bales 
on benches, about half a yard from the ground, and 
to cover the feet of them with alquitran, or naptha, 
the only prefervative againft this fpecies of vermin ; 
for, with regard to wood, it eats into that as eafily as 
into the goods, but will not come near it when covered 
with naptha as above. 


Nerruer would this precaution be fufficient for the 


fafety of the goods, without a method of keeping them 


from touching the walls; and then they are fuf- 


ficiently fecured. This infeé& is fo fmall, as to be 
fcarce vifible to the naked eye; but of fuch activity, 
as to deftroy all the goods in a warehoufe, where it 
has got footing, in one night’s time. Accordingly it 


is ufual that in running the rifques of commerce, in 


goods configned to Carthagena, the circumftances are 
fpecified, and in thefe are underftood to be included 
the loffes that may happen in that city by the comegen. 
This infect infefts neither Porto Bello, nor even places 
nearer Carthagena, though they have fo many other 
things in common with that city; nor is it fo much 
as known among them. 

Wuart has been faid, will, I hope, be fufficient to 
give an cruel aa idea of this country, without {welling 
the work with trivial obfervations, or fuch as have been 


already publifhed by others. We fhall now proceed to® 


treat diftinétly of other equally wonderful works of 
Omnipotence, in this country. 
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Of the efeulent vegetables produced in the territo- 
ries of Carthagena, and the food of the inha- 
bitants of that city. 


HOUGH Carthagena has not the convenience 
of being furnifhed by its foil with the different 
kinds of European vegetables, it does not want for 
others, far from being contemptible, and of which the 
inhabitants eat with pleafure. Even the Europeans, 
who at their firft coming cannot eafily take up with 
them, are not long before they like them {fo well as to 
forget thofe of their own country. 
- Tue conftant moifture and heat of this climate 
will not admit of barley, wheat, and other grain of 
that kind; but produces excellent maize and rice in 
fuch abundance, that a bufhel of maize, fown, ufual- 
- Jy produces an hundred, at harveft. From this grain 
_ they make the bollo, or bread, ufed in all this coun- 
try; they alfo ufe it in feeding hogs and fattening 
poultry. The maize bollo has no refemblance to the 
bread made of wheat, either in fhape or tafte. Ir is 
made in form of a cake; 1s of a white colour, and 
an infipid tafte. The method of making it is, to foak 
the maize, and afterwards bruife it between two 
_ ftones; it is then put into large bins filled with wa- 
ter, where, by rubbing and fhifting it from one vel- 
- fel into another, they clear it from its hufk; after this 
it is ground into a pafte, of which the bollos are 
made. Thefe bollos, being wrapped up in plaintain or 
_vijahua leaves, are boiled in water, and ufed as bread ; 
but, after twenty-four hours, become tough and of a 
difagreeable taite. In families of diftinction the 
bollo is kneaded with milk, which greatly improves 
it; but, being not thoroughly penetrated by the h- 
_-quids, it never rifes, nor changes its natural colour ; 
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fo that inftead of a pleafing tafte, it has only that of - 
the flour of maize. 

Besipes the bollo* here is alfo the cafava bread, 
very common among the Negroes, made: from the 
roots of yuca, names, and moniatos. After carefully 
taking off the upper fkin of the root, they grate it, 
and fteep it in water, in order to free it from a ftrong 
acrid juice, which is a real poifon, particularly that of 
the moniato. The water being feveral times fhifted, 
that nothing of this’ acrimony may remain, the 
dough is made into round cakes, about two feet 
diameter, and about three or four lines in thicknefs. 
Thefe cakes are baked in ovens, on plates of copper, 
or 4 kind of brick made for that purpofe. Is a nou- 
rifhing and ftrengthening food, but very infipid. It 
will keep fo well, that at the "end of two months it 
has the fame tafte as the firft day, except beihg more 
dry. 

Wear bread is not entirely uncommon at Car- 
thagena ; but, as the flour comes from Spain, the 
price of it may well be conceived to be above the 
reach of the generality. Accordingly it is ufed only 
by the Europeans fettled at Carthagena, and fome 
few Creoles; and by thefe only with their chocolate 
and conferves. At all other meals, fo ftrong is the 
‘force of a cuftom imbibed 1n their infancy, they pre- 
fer bollos to wheat bread, and eat honey with cafava. 

Tuey alfo make, of the flour of maize, feveral 
‘kinds of paftry, and a variety of foods equally pala- 
table and wholfome,; bollo itfelf being never known 
to difasree with thofe who ufe it. 

Brsives thefe roots, the foil produces plenty of ca- 
miotes, refembling, in tafte, Malaga potatoes; but 
fomething different in fhape, the camiotes being ge- 


* Or cake made of mandioc yams, and {weet potatoes (or ca- 
miotes), which they grate and mix together. The bollo is far — 
from infipid, when a proper quantity of the camiote is pat in. A, 


nerally — 
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nerally roundifh and uneven. They are both pickled 
and ufed as roots with the meat; but, confidering 


the goodnets and pienty of this root, they do not im- 


prove it as they might. 

PLANTATIONS of fugar-canes abound to fuch a ie 
pree, as extremely to lower the price of honey; and 
a great part of the juice of thele canes is converted 
into fpirit for the difpofing of it. They grow fo 
quick as to be cut twice ina year. The variety of 
their verdure is a beautiful ornament to the country. 

Here are alfo great numbers of cotton trees, fome 
planted and cultivated, and thefe are the beft; others 
{pontaneoufly produced by the great fertility of the 
country. The cotton of both is fpun, and made in- 
to feveral forts of ftuffs, which are worn by the Ne- 
eroes of the Haciendas, and the country Indians. 

‘Cacao trees alfo grow in great plenty on the 
banks of the river Magdalena, and in other fituations 
which that tree delights in; but thofe in the jurif- 
diction of Carthagena excel thofe of the Caracas, 
Maracaybo, Guayaquil, and other parts, both in fize 
and the goodnefs of the fruit. ‘The Carthagena ca- 
cao or chocolate is little known in Spain, being only 
fent as prefents ; for, as it is more efleemed than that of 
other countries, the ‘oreatelt part of it is confumed in ~ 
this jurifdiction, or ‘fent. to other parts of America. 
It is alfo imported from the Caracas, and fent up the 
country, that of the Magdalena not being fufficient 
to anfwer the great demand there is for it in thefe 
parts. Nor is it amifs to mix the former with the lat- 
ter, as correcting the extreme oilinefs of the choco- 
late when made only with the cacao of the Magdalena. 
The latter, by way of diftinétion from the former, i 1S 
fold at Carthagena by millares, whereas the former 
is difpofed of by the buthel, each weighing 110 
pounds; but that of Maracaybo weighs only <6 
pounds. This is the moft valuable treafure which 
nature could have beftowed on this country; though 

Fog it 
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it has carried its bounty ftill farther in adding a vatt 
number of delicious fruits, which evidently difplay 
the exuberance of the foil. Nothing ftrikes a fpec- 
tator with greater admiration, than to fee fuch a va- 
riety. of pompous trees, in a manner emulating each 
other, through the whole year, in producing the moft 
beautiful and delicious fruits. Some refemble thofe 
of Spain; others are peculiar to the country. Among 
the former, fome are indeed cultivated, the latter 
flourifh fpontaneoufly. 

Tuoss of the fame kind with the Spanith fruits are 
melons, water-melons, called by the natives Blanciac, 
grapess oranges, medlars, and dates. ‘The grapes are 
not equal to gtk of Spain; but the medlars as far 
exceed them; with regard to the reft, there is no 
ereat. diiference. 

Amonce the fruits peculiar to the country, the pre- 
ference, doubtlefs, belongs to the pine-apple ; and ac- 
cordingly its beauty, {mell, and tafte, have acquired it 
the appellation of queen of fruits. The others are the 
papayas, fguanabanas, guayabas, fapotes, mameis, 
platanos, cocos, and many others, which it would be te- 


dious to enpmerate, efpecially as thefe are the prin- 


cipal, and therefore it will be fufficient to confine 
our defcriptions to them. 

Tue ananas or pine-apple, fo called from its refemb- 
ling the fruit or the cones of the European pine-tree, 
is produced by a plant nearly refembling the aloe, ex- 
cept that the leaves of the pine-apple are longer, but 


not fo thick, and moft of them ftand near the ground. 


in a horizontal pofition; but as they approach nearer 

the fruit, they diminifh in length, and become leis ex- 
panded. This plant feldom grows to above three feet 

in height, and terminates in a flower refembling a lily, 

but of fo elegant a crimfon, as even to dazzle the eye. 

The pine-apple makes its firft appearance in the center 

of the flower, about the fize of a nut; and as this in- 

Areates, the luitre of the flower fades, and the leaves 
. oxpand 
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expand themfelves to make room for it, and fecure it 
both as a bafe and ornament. On the top, of the ap- 
ple itfelf, is a crown or tuft of leaves, like thofe of the 
plant, and of a very lively green. This crown grows 
in proportion with the fruit, till both have attained 
their utmoft magnitude, and hitherto they differ very 
little in colour. But as foon as the crown ceafes to 
grow, the fruit begins to ripen, and its green changes 
toa bright ftraw colour; during this gradual altera- 
tion of colour, the fruit exhales fuch a fragrancy as 
difcoyers it, though concealed from fight. While it 
continues to grow, it fhoots forth on all fides little 


_ thorns, which, as it approaches towards maturity, dry 


and foften, fo that the fruit is gathered without the 
leaft inconvenience. The. fingularities which con- 
‘center in this product of nature, cannot fail of ftrik- 
ing a contemplative mind with admiration, The 
crown, which was to it a kind of apex, while growing 


_ in the woods, becomes itfelf, when fown, a new plant; 


and the ftem, after the fruit ie cut, dies away, as if fatif- 
fied with having anfwered the intention of nature in 
fuch a product ; but the roots fhoot forth frefh ftalks, 
for the farther increafe of fo valuable a fpecies. 

THE pine-apple, though feparated from the plant, 
retains its fragrancy for a confiderable time, when it 
begins to decay. The odour of it not only fills the 
apartment where the fruit is kept, but even extends 
to the contiguous rooms. The general length of this 
delicious fruit is from five to feven inches, and the 
diameter near its bafis three or four, diminifbing re- 


‘gularly, as it approaches to its apex. For eating, it 


is peeled and cut into round flices, and is fo full of 
juice, that it entirely difiolves in the mouth. Its 
flavour is {weet, blended with a delightful acidity. 
The rind, infufed in water, after a proper fermenta- 
‘tion, produces a very cooling liguor, and {till retains 


_ all the: ‘properties of the fruit. 


THE 
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- Tue other fruits of this country are equally valua- 
ble in their feveral kinds; and fome of them alfo dif- 
tinguifhed for their fragrancy, as the guayaba, which 
is, befides, both pectoral and aftringent. | 

THe moft common of all are, the platanos, the name 
of which, if not its figure and tafte, is known in all 
parts of Europe *. ‘Thefe are of three kinds. ‘The 
firft 1s the banana, which 1s fo large as to want but 
dittle of a foot in length. Thefe are greatly ufed, be- 
ing not only eaten as bread, but alfo an ingredient in 
many made difhes. Both the ftone and kernel are very 
hard; but the latter has no noxious quality. The 
fecond kind are the dominicos, which are neither fo 
long nor fo large as the bananas, but of a better tafte; 
they are ufed as the former.. : 

Tue third kind are the guineos, lefs than either of 
the former, but far more palatable, though not reckoned 
fo wholfome by the natives, on account of their fup- 
pofed heat. They feldom exceed four inches in 
length, and their rind, when ripe, is yellower, fmoother 
and brighter, than that of the two other kinds. 
The cuftom of the country is to drink water after eat- 
ing them; but the European failors, a fet of people 
who will not be confined in their diet, but drink brandy 
with every thing they eat, make no difference between 
this fruit and any other; and to this intemperance may, 
in fome meafure, be attributed the many difeafes with 
which they are attacked in the country, and not a few 
fudden deaths ; which are, indeed, apt to raife, in the 
furvivors, concern for their companions for the pre- 


* The plantane and banana are, I believe, little known in Eu- 
rope by name. The firft two forts the Author defcribes, are bet- 


! 


ter known by the names of the long and fhort plantane, and the ~ 


laft by the name of banana, than by thole he has given them. They 
have neither fone nor kernel, but a very fmall feed, as {mall as that 
of thyme, which lies in the fruit in rows like that of a cucumber, 
to which the banana bears the greatef refemblance of any thing 
in England; only itis fmooth, and not fo large, A. | 
fent ; 
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fent; but they foon return to the fame exceffes, not re- 
membring, or rather choofing to forget, the melan- 
choly coniequences. 

By what we could difcover, it is not the quality of 
the brandy which proves fo pernicious, but the quan- 
tity ; fome of our company making the experiment of 
drinking fparingly of this liquor after eating the eui- 
Neos, and repeating it feveral times without the leatt 
inconvenience. One method of drefiing them, among 
feveral others, is to roaft them in their rind, ane afver- 
wards flice them, adding a little brandy and fugar to 
give them a firmnefs. In this manner we had them 
every day at our table, and the Creoles themfelves ap- 
proved of them. 

THE papayas are from fix to eight inches in length, 
and refemble a lemon, except that towards the ftalk 
they are fomewhat lefs than at the other extremity. 
Their rind is green, the pulp white, very juicy, but 
ftringy, and the tafte a gentle acid, not pungent. This 
is the fruit of a tree, and not, like the pine-apple and 
platano, the product of a plant, The guayaba and the 
following are alfo the fruit of trees. 

THE guanabana approaches very near the cHatdie | 
‘but its rind is much fmoother, and of a greenifh co- 
jour. Its pulp is of a yellowith caft, like that of fome 
melons, and not very different in tate. But the 

reateft diftinction between thefe two fruits is a nau- 

. Boas fmellin the guanabana. The feed is round, of 

a fhining dark colour, and about two lines in diameter. 
It confifts of a very fine tranfparent Ss icle, and a 

‘Kernel folid and juicy. The fmell of this little feed is 
much ftronger and more naufeous. The natives fay, 
that, by eating this feed, nothing is to be apprehended 
from the fruit, which is other: wife accounted: heavy 
and hard of digeftion ; ; but, though the feed has no ill 
tafie, the f{tomach is offended at its fmell. 

THE fapotes are round, about two inches in circum- 
ference, the rind thin and eafily feparated from the 

fruit. 
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fruit. The colour of it is brown, ftreaked with red. 


The flefh is of a bright red, with little juice, vifcid, © 


fibrous, and compact. It cannot be claffed among de- 
licious fruits, though its tafte is not difagreeable. It 
contains a few feeds, which*are hard and oblong. 

THe mamieis are of the fame colour with the fapotes, 
except that the brown is fomething lighter. Their 
rind alfo requires the affiftance of a knife, to feparate 
it. The fruit is very much like the brunion plum, 
but more folid, lefs juicy, and, in colour, more lively. 
The {tone is proportioned to the largenefs of the fruit, 
which is betwixt three or four inches in diameter, al- 
mott circular in fhape, but with fome irregularities. 
The ftone is an inch and a half in length, and its breadth 
mm the middle, where it is round, one inch, Its exter- 
nal furface is {mooth, and of a brown colour, except on 
one fide, where it 1s vertically croffed by a ftreak re- 
fembling the flice of a melon in colour and fhape. 


This ftreak has neither the hardnefs nor {moothnefs of . 


the reft of the furface of the ftone, which feems in this 
place covered and fomething fcabrous. 

THE coco is a very common fruit, and but little 
—efteemed; all the ufe made of it being to drink the 
juice whilft fluid before it begins to curdle. It is, 
when firft gathered, full of a whitifh liquor, as fluid as 
water, very pleafant and refrefhing. The fhell which 
covers the coco nut, is green on the outfide, and white 
within; full of ftreng fibres, traverfing it on all fides 
in a longitudinal direction, but are eafily feparated 
with a knife. The coco is alfo whitifh at that time, 
and not hard; but, as the confiftency of its pulp in- 
creafes, the green colour of its fhell degenerates into 
yellow. As foon as the kernel has attained its ma- 
-turity, this dries and changes to a brown colour; then 


becomes fibrous, and fo compact, as not to be eafily 
opened and feparated from the coco, to which fome of . 


thofe fibres adhere. From the pulp of thefe cocos 
: ‘n 
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is drawn a milk like that of almonds, and. at Car- 
thagena is ufed in dreffing rice. 

Tuoucn lemons, of the kind generally known in 
Europe, and of which fuch quantities are gathered in 
fome parts of Spain, are very fcarce; yet there are fuch 
numbers of another kind, called futiles or limes, that 
the country is, in a manner, covered with the trees thar 
produce them, without care or culture. But the tree 
and its fruit are both much lefs than thofe of Spain, the 
height of the former feldom exceeding eight or ten 
feet; and from the bottom, or a little above, divides 
into feveral branches, whofe regular expanfion forms a 
very beautiful tuft. The leaf, which is of the fame 
fhape with that of the European lemon, 1s lefs, but 
fmoother; the fruit does not exceed a common egg 
in magnitude; the rind very thin; and it is more juicy 
in proportion than the lemon of Europe, and infinitely 
more pungent and acid ; on which account the Euro- 
pean phyficians pronounce it detrimental to health ; 
though, in this country, it is a general ingredient in their 
made difhes. ‘There is one fingular ufe which this 
fruit is applied to in cookery. Itis a cuftom with the 
inhabitants not to lay their meat down to the fire 

_above an hour at fartheft, before dinner or fupper ; 
this 1s managed by {fteeping it for fome time in the 
juice of thefe limes, or fqueezing three or four, accord- 
ing to the quantity of meat, into the water, if they in- 
tend boiling; by which means the flefh becomes fo 
foftened as to admit of being thoroughly dreffed in this 
fhort fpace of time. The people here value themfelves 
highly on this preparative, and laugh at the Europeans 
for {pending a morning about what they difpatch fo 
expeditioufly. 

Tis country abounds in tamarinds; a large branchy 
tree, the leaf of a deep green. ‘The pods of a middle 
fize, and flat; the pulp of a dark brown, a pleafant 
tafte, very fibrous, and is called by the fame name as 
‘the tree itfelf. In the middle of the pulp is a hard 


feed, 


/ 
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feed, of ftone, fix or eight lines in length, to two in 
Breadth. Its tafte is an acid fweetnefs, but the acid 
predominates; and it is only ufed when diffolved in wa- 
ter as a cooling liquor, and then but moderately, and 
not for many days fucceffively ; its acidity and ex- 
tream coldnefs weakening and debilitating the fto- 
mach. 

Anoruer fruit, called mani, is produced by a fall 
plant. it is of the fize and fhape of a pine-cone; and 
eaten either roafted, or as a conferve. Its quality is di- 
rectly oppolite to cae of the former, being hot in the 


higheft degree; and, confequently, not very wholfome — 


in this climate. 

THE products, which are not natural here, befides 
wheat, barley, and other grain, are grapes, almonds, 
and olives: confequently the country is deftitute of 
wine, oil, and raifins, with which they are. fupplied 
from Europe; ; this neceffarily renders them very dear; 
fometimes they are not to be had at any price. When 
this is the cafe with regard to wine, great numbers 
fuffer in their health; see as ali thofe, who do not 
accultom themfelves to drink brandy at their meals, 
which are far the ereateft number, except the Negroes, 
being ufed to this wine, their {tomach, for want of it, 
lof the digeftive faculty, and thence are produced 


epidemical ciftempers. This was an unhappy cir-: 


cumitance at our arrival, when wine was . fo 
extremely fcarce, that mafs was faid only in one 
church. si 
THe want of oil is much more. tolerable; for, in 
dreffing either fith or flefh, they ule hog’s lard,. of 
which they have fo great a quantity, as to make it an 
ingredient in their foop, which is very good, and, 
confidering the country, not at all dear: inftead oe 
lamps too, they ufe tallow candles: fo that wer 
want oil only for their fallads, 
From fuch plenty of flefh, fowl, and fruits, an 
idea may be formed of the luxuriancy of the tables 
in 
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in this country; and, indeed, in the houfes of per- 
fons of wealth and diftin¢étion, they are ferved with 
the greateft decency and fplendor. Moft of the 
difhes are drefled in the manner of this country, and 
differ confiderably from thofe of Spain; but fome of 
them are fo delicate, that foreigners are no lefs pleaf- 
ed with them, than the gentlemen of the country. 
Gne of their favourite difhes is the agi-aco, there be- 
ing f{carcely a genteel table without it. It is a mix- 
ture of feveral ‘ingredients, which cannot fail of mak- 
‘ing an vicelledt. ragout. It confilts of pork fried, 
birds of feveral kinds, plantains, maize pafte, and fe- 
veral other things highi y feafoned with what they 
call pimento, or aji. 

Tue inhabitants of any figure cauaaenel make two 
meals a day, befides another light repaft. That in 
the morning, their breakfaft, is > generally compofed 
of fome ica dith, paftry of maize four, and things 
of that nature, followed by chocolat Theinadinner 
confifts of a much greater variety ; ‘be at night + 
regale is only of {weetmeats and chocolate. Som 
families indeed affect the European cuftom of it 
ing regular fuppers, though they are generally look- 
ed upon at Carthagena as detrimental to health. 
We found, ears no difference as to ourfelves; 


and poftibly the ill eflects flow from excels in the other 
meals. 


Cody oP. © 1 


of the trade of Carthagena and other countries 5 of 
America, on the arrival of the galleons and other 


Spanifh /hips. 


HE bay of: Carthagena is the firft place in 
America at which the galleons are allowed to 
touch; and thus it enjoys the firft fruits of commerce, 
6 by 
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by the public fales made there. Thefe fales, though 
not accompanied with the formalities obferved at Porto 
Bello fair, are very confiderable. The traders of the 
inland provinces of Santa Fe, Popayan, and Quito, 
Jay out not only their own ftocks, but alfo the monies 
intrufted to them by commiffions, for feveral forts of 
goods, and thofe {pecies of provifions which are moft 


wanted in their refpective countries. The two pro- 


vinces of Santa Fe and Popayan have no other way 
of fupplying themfelves with the latter, than from 
Carthagena. Their traders bring gold and filver in 
{pecie, ingots, and duft, and alfo emeralds; as, befides 
the filver mines worked at Santa Fe, and which daily 
increafe by frefh difcoveries, there are others which 
: ZS the fineft emeralds. But the value of thefe gems 

eing now fallen in Europe, and particularly in Spain, 
the trade of them, formerly fo confiderable, is now 
greatly leffened, and confequently the reward for find- 
ing them. All thefe mines produce great quantities 
of gold, which is carried to Choco, and there pays 


one fifth to the king, at an office ereted for that pur- 


pofe. 


THis commerce was for fome years prohibited, at 
the follicitation of the merchants of Lima, whe com- | 


plained of the great damages they fuftained by the 
tranfportation of European merchandizes from Quito 
to Peru; which being thus furnifhed, while the traders 
of Lima were employed-at the fairs of Panama and 
Porto Bello, at their return, they found, to their great 
lofs, the price of goods very much lowered. But it 
being afterwards confidered, that reftraining the mer- 
chants of Quito and other places from purchafing 
goods at Carthagena, on the arrival of the galleons, was 
of great detriment to thofe provinces; it was ordered, 
in regard to both parties, that, on notice being given in 
_ thofe provinces, of the arrival ‘of the calleons at Cartha- 
gena, all commerce, with regard to European com- 
modities, fhould ceafe between Quito and Lima, and 


that 


* 
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that the limits of the two audiences fhould be thofe of 
their commerce: that is, that Quito fhould not 


trade beyond the territories of Loja and Zamora; nor 


Lima, beyond thofe of Piura, one of the jurifdictions 
of its audience. By this equitable expedient, thofe 
provinces were, in time, fupplied with the goods they 
wanted, without any detriment to the trade of Peru. 


‘This regulation was firft executed in 1730, on the ar- 


rival of the {quadron commanded by Don Manuel 
Lopez Pintado, who had orders, from the king, t& 


_ place commerce on this footing, provided it bid fair to 


an{wer the intentions of both parties, and that no bet- 
ter expedient could be found. Accordingly this was 
carried into execution; being not only well adapted to 
the principal end, but alfo, during the ftay of the 


_ galleons at Carthagena, procured bufinefs for the Car- 


gadores *, in the fale of their goods ; and thus made 


themfelves ample amends for their expences. 


Durine the prohibition, the merchants of Cartha- 
gena were obliged to have recourfe to the Flotila of 
Peru, in their courfe from Guayaquil to Panama; or 
to wait the return of the galleons to Carthagena, and, 
confequently, purchafe only the refufe of Porto Bello 
fair; both which were, doubtlefs, confiderable grie- 
vances to them. If they purfued the firft, they were 
obliged to travel acrofs the whole jurifdiction of Santa 
Fe to Guayaquil, which was a journey of above four 
hundred leagues, with confiderable fums of money, 
which having difpofed of in merchandizes, the charges 
of their return were {till greater. . In ‘fine, the loffes 
inevitable in fuch a long journey, where rapid rivers, 
mountains, and bridges were to be croffed, and their 
merchandizes expofed to a thoufand abeidentey ren- 
dered this method utterly impracticable, fo that they 
were obliged to content themfelves with the remains 


- of the fair; though it was very uncertain whether 


* Perfons who bring European goods for fale, 
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thefe would be fufficient to anfwer the demand. — Be- 
fides, the inland merchants ran the hazard of not meet- 
Ing at Carthagena with goods fufficient, in quality 
and quantity, to anfwer their charges; and were fome- 
times actually obliged to return with the money, and 
the vexation of a fruitlets, though expenfive, journey. 
Thefe inconveniences produced a repeal of the pro- 
hibition, and commerce was ‘placed on the prefent 
equitable footing. 

Tus little fair at Carthasena, for fo it may be 
called, occafions a great quantity of fhops to be open- 
ed, and filled with all kinds of merchandize ; ; the pro- 
fit ‘partly refulting to Spaniards who come in the gal- 
leons, and are either recommended to, or are in part- 
perthip with, the Cargadores; and partly to thofe al- 
ready jettled in that city. The Cargadores furnifh the 
former with goods, though to no great value, in or- 
der to gain their cuftom ; and the. latter, as perfons 
whom they have already experienced to be good men ; 
and both in proportion to the quicknefs of their fale. 
This is a time of univerfal profit, to fome by letting 
lodgings and fhops, to fome by the increafe of their 
refpective trades, and to others by the labour of their 
negro flaves, whofe pay alfo is proportionally increafed, 
as they do more work in this bufy time. By this brifk 
circulation through all the feveral ranks, they fre- 
quently get a furplus of money beyond what is fuf- 
ficient for providing themfelves with neceffaries. And 
it is NOt uncommon for flaves, out of their favings, | 
and after paying their mafters the daily tribute, tq 
purchafe their freedoms. 

Tuts affluence extends to the neighbouring villages, 
eftancias, and the moft wretched chacaras, of this ju- 
rifdiétion ; for, by the increale of r ftrangers to a fourth, 
third, and fometimes one half, of the ufual number of 
people, the confumption, and confequently the price 
of provifions, advances, which is, of courfe, no {mall 
advantage to thofe who bring them to market. 

THis 
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Tuis commercial tumult lafts while the galleons 


continue in the bay: for they are no fooner gone, than 


filence and tranquillity refume their former place. 
This the inhabttants of Carthagena call tiempo mu- 
erto, the dead time; for, with regard to the trade car- 


ried on with the other governments, it is not worth 


‘motice. The greateft part of it confifts in fome bi- 


landers from La Trinidad, the Havannah, and St. Do- 
mingo, bringing leaf-tobacco, {nuff, Aa fugars ; and 
returning with Magdalena cacao, earthen ware, rice, 
and other goods wanted in thofe iflands. And even of 
thefe {mall veffels, {carcely one is feen for two or three 
months. The fame may be faid of thofe which go 
from Carthagena to Nicaragua, Vera-Cruz, Honduras, 

and other parts; but the mott "frequent trips are made 
to Porto Bello, Chagra, or Santa Martha. The rea- 
fon why this commerce is not carried on more brifkiy 
is, that moft of thefe places are naturally provided 
with the fame kind of provifions ; and confequently are 
ander no neceffity of trafficking with each other. 

_ ANOTHER branch of the commerce of Carthagena, 
during the tiempo muerto, is carried on with the 
towns and villages of its jurifdiction, from whence are 
‘brought all kinds of neceffaries and even the luxuries 
of life, as maize, rice, cotton, live hogs, tobacco, 
plantanes, birds, cafava, fugar, honey, and cacao, moft 
of which is brought in canoes and champanas, a fort 
of boats proper for rivers. The former are a kind of 
coafters, and the latter come from the rivers Magda- 
Jena, Sinu, and others. Their returns confift of goods 
for apparel, with which the fhops and warehoules 
furnifh themfelves from the galleons, or from prizes 
taken on the coaft by the king’s frigates, or priva- 


teers. 


No eatable pays any duty to the king; and every 


-perfon may, in his own houfe, kill any number of pigs: 
he thinks he fhall fell that day; no falted pork 1s 


eaten, becaufe it is foon corrupted by the exceffive 
G 2 heat 
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heat of the place. All imports from Spain, as brandy, 
wine, oil, almonds, raifins, pay a duty, ‘and are after- | 
wards fold without any farther charge, except what i hy 
paid by retailers, as a tax for their fhop or ftall. . 
Bestpes thefe goods, which keep alive this flender 
inland commerce, here is an office for the affiento of 
Negroes, whither they are brought, and, as it were, ” 
kept as pledges, till fuch perfons as want Pike on their 
eftates come to purchafe them; Negroes being gene- 
rally employed in hufbandry and other laborious coun- 
try works. This indeed gives fome life to the trade 
of Carthagena, though it is no weighty article. The 
produce of the royal revenues in this city not being 
iufficient to pay and fupport the governor, garrifon, 
and a great number of other officers, the deficiency 
4S remitted from the treafurers of Santa Fe, and 
Quito, under the name of Situado, together with fuch 
monies as are requifite for keeping up the fortifica- 
tions, furnifhing the artillery, and other expences, ne- 


o ; 
cell at y for the defence of the place and its forts. 
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General Winds and Currents between Carthagena 
and Porto Bello. | 


;. 4 rFHEN the French frigate had watered, and 
p- Y was ready for failing, we embarked on board 
: het, on the 24th of November 1735; the 
next day we put to fea, and on the 29th of the fame 
month, at half an hour after five in the evening, came 
to an atichdt at the mouth cf Porto Bello har bout, in 
fourteen fathom water; Caftle Todo Fierro, or the iron 
caftle, bearing. N. E. four degrees northerly ; and the 
fouth point of the harbour eat one quarter northerly. 

The difference of longitude between Carthagena and 
Punta de Nave, we found to be 4° 24’. 

We had fteered W. N. W. and W. one quarter 
hortherly, till the fhip was obferved to be in the ele- 
venth degsee of latitude, when we ftood to the weft. 
But when our difference of longitude from Carthagena 
was 3° 10, we altered our coaft to S. W. and S. a 
quarter wefterly, which, as already obferved, on the 
29th of November, at 5 in the evening, brousht us in 
fight of Punta de Nave, which being ‘fouth of us, we 
were obliged to make feveral tacks, before we cield 
get into the harbour. 

Iw this paffage we met with frefh gales. The two 
firft days at north quarter eafterly, and the other days 
till we made the land at N. E. a high fea running the 

G 3 whole 
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whole time. But we were no fooner in fight of Punta 
de Nave, than it became calm, and a breeze from the 
Jand {prung up, which hindered us from getting that 
day into the harbour. It alfo continued contrary on 
the 30th; but by the help of our oars, and being 
towed, we got at laft to the anchoring place, where. 
we went on fhore, with our bageage and inftruments 


neceffary for beginning our obfervations. But this. 


being the moft proper place for mentioning the winds 
which prevail in this paffage, along the coaft, and 
that of Carthagena, we fhall beftow fome paragraphs 


on them. 


THERE are two forts of general winds on thefe 


coaits, the one called brifas, which blow from the N. 
E. and the other called vendabales, which come from 
the W. and W. S. W. ‘The former fet in about the 
middle ot November, but are not fettled till the be- 
ginning or middle of December, which is here the 
fummer, and continue blowing frefh and invariable 


till the middle of May; they then ceafe, and are 


fucceeded by the vendabales, but with this difference, 


that thefe do not extend farther than 12 or 122 de-. 


erees of latitude; beyond which the brifas conftantly 
reign, though with diderent degrees of ftreneth, and 
veer fometimes to the eaft, and at other times to the 
north. he | ) | 

Tue feafon of the vendabales is attended with vio- 
Jent ftorms of wind and rain; but they are foon over, 
and fucceeded by a calm equally tranfitory, for the 
wind gradually frefhens, efpecially near the land, 
where thefe phenomena are more frequent. The fame 


happens at the end of October and beginning of No- — 


vember, the general winds not being fettled. 

In the jeafon of the brifas, the currents as far as 12° 
or 12° 30’ of latitude fet to the weftward, but with lefs 
velocity than ufual at the changes of the moon, and 
greater at the full. But. beyond that latitude, they 
ulually fet N. W. Though this mutt not be under- 


ftood 
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ftood without exception; as, for inftance, near iflands 
or fhoals, their courfe becomes irregular: Sometimes 
they flow through long channels; and fometimes they 
ate met by others; all which proceeds from their fe- 
veral directions, and the bearings of the coafts; fo 
that the greateft attention is neceflary here, the general 
accounts not being fufficient to be relied on; for, 
though they have been given by pilots who have for 
twenty or thirty years ufed this navigation, in all kinds 
of vefiels, and therefore have acquired a thorough 
knowledge, they themfelves confefs that there are 
places where the currents obferve no kind of regu- 
larity, like thofe we have mentioned. ° a i 

Wuewn the brifas draw near their period, which 
is about the beginning of April, the curreiits change 


their courfe, running to the eaftward for eight, ten, or 


twelve leagues from the coaft, and thus continue 
during the whole feafon of the vendibales; on which 
account; and the winds being at this feafon contrary 
for going from Carthagena to Porto Bello, it is ne- 
ceflary to fail to 12 or 13 degrees of latitude, or even 
fometimes farther ; when, being without the verge of 
thofe winds, the voyage is eafily performed. 

Waite the brifas blow ftrongeft, a very impetuous 
current fets into the gulph of Darien; and out of it 


’ during the feafon of the vendibales. This fecond 


change proceeds from the many rivers which difcharge 
themfelves into it, and at that time being greatly 
{welled by the heavy rains, peculiar to the feafon; fo 
that they come down with fuch rapidity, as violently 
to propel the water out of the gulph. But in the fea- 
fon of the brifas thefe rivers are low, and fo weak, 
that the current of the fea overcomes their refiftance, 
eo gulph, and returns along the windings of the 
coaft. 
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CHAR I 
Defer of the town of St. Philip de. Port 
ello. 


HE town of a Philip de Porto Bello, pis 


| ing to our obfervations, ftands in 9° 34’ 35” 
north latitude; and by the obfervations of father Feu- 
illee, in.the longitude of 277° 50 from the meri- 
dian of Paris, and 296° 41 from the Pico of Teneriffe. 
This harbour was difcovered on the 2d of November 
1502 by Chriftopher Columbus, who was fo charm- 
ed with its extent, depth, and fecurity, that he gave it 
the name of Porto Bello, or the fine harbour. In the 
profecution of his difceveries, he arrived at that which 
he called Baftimentos, where, in 1510, was founded by: 


Diego de Niqueza the city of Nombre de Dios, “ the - 


‘¢ name of God;” fo called from the commander hav- 
ing {aid to his people on his landing, * here we will 
“make a fettlement in the name of Ged,” which» 
was accordingly executed. But this place was, in its 
infancy, entirely deftroyed by the Indians of Darien. 
Some’ years after, the fettlement was repaired, and the 
inhabitants maintained their ground tll 1584, when 
orders arrived from Philip IL. for their removing to. 
Porto Bello; as much better fituated for the com- 
merce of that country. 

Porto BELLo was taken and plundered by John: 
Morgan, an Englifh adventurer, who: infefted: thofe 
ask | but, in confideration of a ranfom, Apo the 
forts. and houfes. 

Tue town of Porto Bello ftands near:the fea, on the 
declivity of a mountain which furrounds the whole 
harbour. Moft of the houfes are built of wood. In 
fome the firft ftory is of ftone, and the remainder of 
wood. They are about 130 in number; moft of 
them large and fpacious. The town is under the 

Mth jurif- 
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jurifdiction of a governor, with the title of lieutenant- 
general; being fuch under the prefident of Panama, 
and the term of his poft is without any fpeci- 
fied limitation. He is always a gentleman of the 
army, having under him the commandants of the 
forts that defend the harbour; whofe employments 
are for life. | 
- Ir confifts of one principal ftreet, extending along 
the ftrand, with other fmaller croffing it, and running 
from the declivity of the mountain to the fhore, to- 
gether with fome lanes, in the fame direction with the 
' principal ftreet, where the ground admits of it. Here 
are two large fquares; one oppofite to the cuftom- 
-houfe, which is a ftructure of ftone, contiguous to the 
quay; the other oppofite the great church, which is 
of ftone, large, and decently ornamented, confidering 
the fmalinefs of the place. It is ferved by a vicar 
and other priefts, natives of the country. 

Here are two other churches, one called Nuettra 
Signora de la Merced, with a convent of the fame or- 
der; the other St. Juan de Dios, which, though it 
bears the title of an hofpital, and was founded as fuch, 
is very far from being fo in reality. The church 
of la Merced is of ftone, but mean, and ruinous, 
like the convent, which is alfo decayed; fo that, want- 
ing the: proper conveniencies for the religious to re- 

fide: in, they hve in the town. difperfed in private 
houfes. : 
~Tuat of St. Juan de Dios is only a fmall building 
like: an oratory, and -not in better condition than that 
of la Merced. Its whole community. confifts of a 
prior, chaplain, and another religious, and fometimes 
even of lefs: fo that its extent is very fmall, fince, 
properly fpeaking, it has no community; and the 
apartment intended for the reception of patients con- 
fifts only of one chamber, open to the roof, without 
beds;or other neceflaries. Nor are any admitted but 
fuch as are able to pay for their treatment and diet. 
. its 
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It is therefore of no advantage to the poor of the 


place; but ferves for lodging fick men belonging to 
the men of war which come hither, being provided 


with neceffaries from the fhips, and attended by their — 


refpective furgeons, lodging-room being the only 
thing afforded them by this nominal hofpital. 


At the eaft end of the town, which is the road to. 


Panama, is a quarter called Guiney, being the place 
where all the Negroes of both fexes, whether flaves or: 
free, have their habitations. This quarter is very 
much crowded when the galleons are here; moft of the 
inhabitants of the town entirely quitting their houfes 


for the advantage of letting them, while others eon-. 


tent themfelves with a fmall part in order to make 
money of the reft. The Mulattoes and other poor 
families alfo remove, either to Guiney, or to cottages 


already erected near it, or built on this occafion: Great: 


number of artificers from Panama likewife, who flock 
to Porto Bello to work at their refpective callings, 
lodge in this quarter for cheapnefs. 

Towarps the fea, in a large tract between the 
town and Gloria caftle, barracks are alfo erected, and 
principally filled with the fhips crews; who keep ftalls 
of fweetmeats, and other kind of eatables brought from 
Spain. But at the conclufion of the fair, the fhips 
put to fea, and all thefe buildings are taken down, 
and the town returns to its former tranquillity and 
emptinefs. | 


By an experiment we made with the barometer in 
a place a toife above the level of tne fea, the height of 


the mercury was 27 inches 11 lines and a half. 


CHAP. 
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Defcription of Porto Bello Harbour. 


HE name of this port indicates its being com- 

modious for all forts of fhips or veffels, whether 
great or fmall; and though its entrance is very wide, 
it is well defended by Fort St. Philip de Todo Fierro. 
It ftands on the north point of the entrance, which 1s 
about 600 toifes broad, that is, a little lefs than the 
fourth part of a league ; and the fouth fide being full 
of rifes of rocks, extending to fome diftance from the 
fhore, a fhip is obliged to ftand to the north, though 
the deepeft part of the channel is in the middle of the 
- entrance, and thus continues in a ftrait direction, hav- 
Ing g, 10, or 15 fathom water, and a bottom of clayey 
mud, mixed with chalk and fand. 

On the fouth fide of the harbour, and oppofite to 
the anchoring place, is a large caftle, called Sant Jazo 
de Ja Gloria, to the eaft of which, at the diftance of 
about an hundred toifes, begins the town, having be- 
- fore it a point of land projecting into the harbour. 
On this point ftood a fmall fort called St. Jerom, 
within ten toifes of the houfes. All thefe were de- 
molifhed by the Englifh admiral Vernon, who, with a 
numerous naval force *, in 1739, made hinfelf mafter 
of this port; haying found it fo unprovided with 
every thing, that the greateft part of the artillery, 
efpecially that of the caftle de Todo Fierro, or iron 
caftle, was difmounted for want of carriages, part of 
the few military ftores unferviceable, and the garrifon 
fhort of its complement even in time of peace. The 
governor of the city, Don Bernardo Gutierrez de Bo- 
_ canegra, was alfo abfent at Panama, on fome accu- 
fation brought againft him. Thus the Englifh fieer, 


* The numerous naval force, mentioned by our author, con- _ 
fifted, we know, of fix hips only. | 
meeting 
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meeting no refiftance, eafily ‘fucceeded in their defign 


upon this city, which furrendered by capitulation: 

Tue anchoring-place for the large fhips, is Ns W. 
of Gloria-caftle, which is nearly the centre of the 
harbour; but leffer veffels, which come farther up, 


miuft be careful to avoid a fand bank, lying 140 toifes — 


from St. Jerome’s fort, or- point, bearing from it We 


one quarter northerly; and on which there is only a 


fathom and a half, or, at moft, two fathom: water. - 
N. W. of the town is a litele bay, called la Caldera, 


or the kettle, having four fathom and a half water; 
and is a very proper place-for careening fhips and 
veffels, as, befides its depth, itis perfectly defended. 


from all winds. In order to go into it, you muft keep 
pretty clofe to the weftern fhore till about a third part 
of the breadth of the entrance, where you will have 


five fathom water (whilft on the eaftern fide of the 


fame entrance there is not above two or three feet), and 
then fteer dire&tly towards the bottom of the bay. 
When the fhips are in, they may moor with four ca- 
bles eaft and weft, in a fmall bafon, formed by the 


Caldera; but care ‘mutt be taken to keep them always 


on the weftern fide. | } 
N. E. of the town is the mouth of a river called 
Cafcajal, which affords no frefa water within a quarter 
of a league or upwards from its mouth; and it is not 
uncommon to fee in it Caymanes; or alligators. 
Tue tides here are irregular, and in this particular, 
as well as that of the winds, there is no difference be+ 
tween this harbour and that of Carthagena; except 


that here the fhips muft always be towed in, being e1- 


ther becalmed, or the wind dire€ily againtt them. 
From obfervations we inade, both by the pole ftar 


and the fun’s azimuth, we found the variation of the 


needle in this harbour to be. 8° 4’ eafterly. 


Amonc the mountains which furround the whole 


harbour of Porto Bello, beginning from St. Philip de 


Todo Fierro, or the iron cattle (which is fituated on 
af their 
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their declivity), and, without any decreafe of height, 


‘extends to the oppofite point, one is particularly re- 


markable by its juperior loftinefs, as if defigned to be 


the barometer of the country, by foretelling every 


change of weather. This ner Rae diftinguifhed by 
the name of Capiro, ftands at the urmoft extremity of 
the harbour, in the road to Panama. Its top is always 
covered with clouds of a denfity and darknefs feidom 
feen in thofe of this atmofphere; and from thefe, 
which are called the capillo or cap, has poffibly been 
corruptly formed the name of Monte Capiro. When 


thefe clouds thicken, tncreafe their blacknefs, and fink 
below their ufual flation, it is a fure fign of a tempeft. 


While, on the other hand, their clearnef and afcent 


as certainly indicate the approach of fair weather. It 


muft however be remembered, that thefe changes are 
very frequent and very fudden. It is alfo feldom 
that the fummit is ever obferved clear from clouds, 
and when this does happen, it is only, as it were, for 


an inftant. 


THE jurifdiction of the governor of Porto Bello is 
limited to the town and ae forts; the neighbouring 


country, over which it might be extended, being full 


of mountains covered with impenetrable foretts, ex- 
cept a few vallies, in, which are thinly fcattered fome 
farms or Aaciendas; the nature of the country not 
admitting of farther improvements. 


C.F ABoo IV, 
Of the Climate of Porto Bello, and the Diflempers 
which prove He fatal to the Crews of the Galleons. 


FIH E inclemency of the climate of Porto Bello, i is 
fufficiently known all over Europe. Not only 
ftrangers who come thither are affected by it, but even 
the natives themfclves fuffer in various manners. It 


cs ag deftroys 
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deftroys the vigour of nature, and often untimely cuts 
the thread of life. It is a current opinion, that for- 
merly, and even not above twenty years fince, partu- 
vition was here fo dangerous, that it was feldom, any 
‘women did -not die in childbed. As foon therefore as 
‘they had advanced three or four months in their preg- 
nancy, they were fent to’ Panama, where they continued 
till the danger of delivery was paft. A few indeed 
had the firmnefs to wait their deftiny in their own 
‘Ahoufes; but much the greater number thought it more 
advifeable to undertake the journey, than to run fo 
great a hazard of their lives. 
_ Tue exceffive love which a lady had for her hut. 
band, blended with a dread that he would forget ‘her 
during her abfence, his employment not permitting 
him to sete nosat her to Panama, determined her to 
fet the fir example of acting contrary to this general 
cuftom. Ihe reafons for her fear were fufficient to 
sultify her refolutien to run the rifk of a ‘probable 
danger, in order to avoid an evil which fhe knew to 
be certain, and muft have embittered the whole re- 
mainder of her ‘ife. The event was happy; fhe was 
delivered, and recovered her former health; and the 
example of a lady of her rank did not fail ‘of infpir- 
ing others with the like courage,. though not founded 
on the fame teafons ; ; till, by degrees, the dread which 
former melancholy cafes had impreffed on the mind, 
and gave occafion to this climate’s being confidered 
as fatal to pregnant women, was intirely difperfed. 
ANOTHER opinion equally ftrange is, that che ani- 
mals from other climates, on their being brought te 
Porto Bello, ceafe to procreate. ‘The inhabitants bring 
_inftances of hens brought from Panama or Cartha- 
gena, which im mediately on their arrival grew bar- 
ren, and laid no more eggs; and even at this very 
time the horned cattle fent ae Panama, after they 
have been here a finall time, lofe their flefh in fuch a 
shanner as not tobe eatable; though they do not 
Want 
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want for plenty of good pafture. It is certain that 
there are no horfes or readies bred here, which tends to 
confirm the opinion that this climate checks the ge- 
neration of creatures produced in a more benign or 
lefs noxious air. However, not to rely on the com- 
mon opinion, we enquired of fome intelligent perfons ; 
who differed but very little from the vulgar, and even 
confirmed what they afferted, by many “known facts, 
and experiments performed by themfelves. 

Tae hquor in Mr, Reaumur’s thermometer, on the 
4th of December 1735, at fix in the morning ftood at 


- 1021, and at noon rofe to 1023. 


Tue heat here is exceffive, anemented by the fitua- 
tion of the town, which is furrounded with high moun- 
tains, without any interval for the winds, whereby it 
might be refrefhed, The trees on the mountains ftand 
fo thick, as to intercept the rays of the fun: and, con- 
fequently, hinder them from drying the earth under 


their branches ; hence copious exhalations, which form 


large clouds, and precipitate in violent torrents of rain; 
thefe are no fooner over, than the fun breaks forth 
afrefh, and fhines with his former fplendor; though 
{carce has the activity of his rays dried the furface of 
the ground not covered by the trees, than the atmo- 
{phere is again crowded by another collection of thick 
gain concealed. In this man- 
ner it continues during the whole day: the night is 
alfo fubject to the like viciffitudes,; but without the 
leaft diminution of heat in either. 

THESE torrents of rain, which, by their ficiden mele 
and impetuofity, feem to threaten a fecond deluge, are 
accompanied with fuch tempefts of thunder and light- 
ning, as muft daunt even the moft refolute; and this, | 
dreadful noife is prolonged by repercuffions from the 
caverns of the mountains, like the explofion of a can- 
non, the rumbling of which is heard for a minute after. 
To this may alfo be added the howlings and fhrieks of 
the multitudes of monkies of all kinds, which live in 

tie 
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the forefts of the mountains,-and which are never 
‘louder than when a man of war fires the morning and 
evening gun, though they are fo much ufed to it. 
Tis continual inclemency, added to the fatigue of 
the feamen in unloading the fhips, carrying the goods 
on fhore in barges, and afterwards drawing them along 
on fledges, caufes a very profufe tran{fpiration, and con- 
fequently renders them weak and faint; and they, in 
order to recruit their fpirits, have recourfe to brandy. 
of which there 1s, on thefe occafions, an incredible con- 
{umption. ‘The exceflive labour, immoderate drink- 
ing, and the inclemency and unhealthfulnefs of the 
climate, muft jointly deftroy the beft conftitutions, and 
produce thefe deleterious difeafes fo common in this 
country. They may well be termed deleterious ; for 
the fymptoms of all are fatal, the patients being too 
much attenuated to make any effectual refiftance; and 
hence epidemics and mortal diftempers are fo very 
common. : a tka abe 
Bur itis not the feamen alone who are fubject to 
thefe difeafes,; others, who are ftrangers tothe feas, and 
not concerned in the fatigues, are alfo attacked by 


them; and, confequently, 1s a fufficient demontftration . 


that the other two are only collateral, though they tend 
both to fpread and inflame the diftemper; it being 
evident, that when the fiuids are difpofed to receive 
the ieeds of the diftemper, its progrefs 1s more rapid, 
and.its attacks’ more violent. On fome occafions, 
phyficians have been fent for from Carthagena, as be- 
ing fuppofed to be better acquainted with the pro- 
pereft methods of curing the. diftempers of this coun- 


ury, and confequently more able to recover the fea-— 


amen; but experience has fhewn, that this: intention 
has been fo little anfwered, that the galleons or other 
Kuropean fhips, which ftay any time here, feldom leave 
it, without burying half, or, at leaft, one third of their 
men; and hence this city has, with too much reafon, 
been termed the grave of the Spaniards; but it - 
h wit 
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with much greater propriety, be applied to thofe of 
other nations who vifit it. This remark was fuffici- 
ently confirmed by the havock made among the Eng- 
lifh, when their fleet, in 1726, appeared before the 
port, with a view of making themfelves mafters.of the 
treafure, brought thither from all parts to the fair 
held at the arrival of the calleons, which, at that 
time, by the death of the marquis Grillo; were com- 
manded by Don Francifco Cornejo, one of thofe great 
officers whofe conduct and refolution have done ho- 
nour to the navy of Spain. He ordered the fhips un- 
der his command to be moored in a line within the 
harbour; and erected, on the entrance, a battery, the 
care of which he committed to the officers of the 
fhips; or rather, indeed, fuperintended it himfelf, 
omitting no precaution, but vilited every part in per- 
fon.. Thefe preparatives ftruck fuch a confternation 
into the Enelifh fleet, though of confiderable force, 
that, initead of making any attempt, they formed only 
a blockade, depending on being fupplied with pro- 
vifions from Carthagena, and.that famine would at 
leneth oblige the Spaniards to give up what they at 
firft intended to acquire by force; but when the ad- 
miral thought himfelf near the point of obtaining his 
ends, the inclemency of the feafon declared “iefelf 
among his fhips companies, {weeping away fuch num- 
bers, that within a fhort time he was obliged to return 
to. Jamaica, with the lofs of above half his ; people. 
Bur, notwithftanding the known inclemency of the 
climate of Porto Bello, and its general fa tality to the 
Europeans, the fquadron of .1730 enjoyed’ there va 
good ftate of health, though the fatigues and irregu- 
larities among the feamen were the fame: nor was 
there any perceivable change in the air. This happy 
fingularity was attributed to the flay of the fquadron 
at Carthagena, where they 2s the time of the 
epidemia, “by which their conftitutions were better 
adapted to this climate; and hence it appears, that 
Vou, I. : TH the 
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the principal caufe of thefe diftempers flows from the 


conftitutions of the Europeans not being ufed to it; 


and thus they either die, or become habituated to it, 
like the natives, Creoles, and other inhabitants. 


CHAP. ¥V: 
Account of ihe Inhabitants and Country about maa 
Bello. 


N feveral particulars there is no effential difference 
between Carthagena and Porto Bello; fothat I thalt 
only mention thofe peculiar to the latter; and add 


fome obfervations, tending to convey a more exact — 


knowledge of this country. . 
Tue number of the inhabitants of Porto Bello, by 
reafon of its {mallnefs, and the inclemency of its cli- 
mate, is very inconfiderable, and the greateft part of 
thefe, Negroes and Mulattoes, there being {carce thirty 
White families; thofe, who by commerce or their 
eftates are in ealy circumftances, removing to Panama. 
So that thofe only ftay at Porto Bello, whofe employ- 
ments oblige them to it; as the governor or lieutenant- 
general, the commanders of the forts, the civil officers 
of the crown, the officers and foldiers of the gar- 
rifons, the alcaldes in office and of the hermandad, 


and the town clerk. During our ftay here, the — 


garrifons of the forts confified of about 125 men, 
being detachments from Panama; and thefe, though 
coming from a place fo near, are affected to fuch a 
degree, that in lefs than a month they are fo at- 
tenuated, as to be unable to do any duty, till cuftom 
again reftores them to their ftrength. None of thefe, 
or of the natives of the country, above the Mulatto 

elafs, ever fettle here, thinking it a difgrace to live 
it: a certain proof of its unhealthinefs, fince thole 
to whom it gave birth forfake it. 


Is 
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In manners and cuftoms, the inhabitants of Porto 
Bello refemble thofe of Carthagena, except that the 
latter are more free and generous, thofe in the parts 
round Porto Bello being accufed of avarice; a vice 
indeed natural to all the inhabitants of thefe countries. 

Provisions are fcarce at Porto Bello, and confe- 
quently dear, particularly during the time of the gal- 
leons and the fair; when there is a neceffity for a fup- 
ply from Carthagena and Panama. From the former 
are brought maize, rice, cafava, hogs, poultry, and 
roots ; and from the latter, cattle. The only thing 
in plenty here is fifh, of which there is a great va- 
riety and very good. It alfo abounds in fugar canes, 
fo that the chacaras, or farm houfes, if they may be 
fo called, are built‘of them. They have alfo in- 
genious * for making fugar and molafles, and, from 
the latter, brandy. 

FResu water pours down in ftreams from the moun- 
tains, fome running without the town, and others crof- 


fing it. Thefe waters are very light and digeftive, 


and, in thofe who are ufed to them, good to create 
an appetite; qualities, which in other countries would 
be very valuable, are here pernicious. ‘This country 


feems fo curfed by nature, that what is in itfelf good, 


becomes here deftructive. For, doubtlefs, this water 
1s too fine and active for the ftomachs of the in- 


habitants; and thus produces dyfenteries, the laft 


ftage of all other diftempers, and which the patient 
very feldom furvives. ‘Thefe rivulets, in their de- 
fcent from the mountains, form little refervoirs, or 


_- ponds, whofe coolnefs is increaled by the fhade of 


the trees, and in thefe all the inhabitants of the town 
bathe themfelves conftantly every day at eleven in the 
morning; and the Europeans fail not to follow an 


“€xample fo pleafant and conducive to health. 


* Ingenio fignifies the mill, ftill) and apparatus, for making 
fugar, fum, &c. A. 
ri 2 iba et: 
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- As thefe forefts almoft border on the houfes of the 
town, the tigers often make incurfions into the ftreets © 
during the night, carrying off fowls, dogs, and other 
damctie creatures; and fometimes even boys have — 
fallen a prey to them; and it is certain, that ravenous 
beafts, which provide themfelves with food in this 
manner, are afterwards known to defpife what the fo- | 
refts afford; and that, after tafting human flefh, they 
flight that of beafts *. Befides the {nares ufually 
laid for them; the Negroes and Mulattoes, who fell 
wood in the forefts of the mountains, are very dex- 
trous in encountering the tiger; and fome, even on ac- 
count of the flender reward, feek them in their re- 
treats. The arms in this combat, feemingly fo dan- 
serous, are only a lance, of two or three yards in 
length, made of a very ftrong wood, with the point 
of the fame hardened’ in the fire ; and a kind of 
cimeter, about three quarters of a yard in length. 
Thus armed, they ftay till the creature makes an af- 
fault on the left arm, which holds the lance, and is 
wrapped up in a fhort cloak of bays. Sometimes the 
tiger, aware of the danger, feems to decline the com- 
bats bur his antagonift provokes him with a flight 
‘touch of the lance, in order, while he is defending 
himfelf, to ftrike a fure blow; for, as foon as the 
creature feels the lance, he orafps it with one of his 
paws, and with the other itrikes at the arm which 
holds it. ~~ Then it is that the perfon nimbly aims a 
blow with his cimeter, which he kept concealed with 
the other hand, and hamftrings the creature, which 
immediately draws back enraged, but returns to the, — 


* This isanerror. Beafts of prey in America aré not fo fierce 
asin Africa and Afia 5: they never attack the human fpecies, but — 
when forced by hunger, or provoked. It is afirmed by the natives, 
tha 1f an European, with his negro and dog, were to meet with 
{wo hungry beatts of prey, whether tigers or ounces, they would 
reize the dog and negro, and leave the European, But the truth I 
never knew ‘experienced. A. picid 
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charge ; when, receiving another fuch ftroke, he is to- . 
tally deprived of his moft dangerous weapons, and 
rendered incapable of moving. After which the per- 
fon kills him at his leifure, and ftripping off the fkin, 
cutting off the head, and the fore and hind feet, re- 
turns to the town, difplaying thefe as the trophies of 

his victory. | 
Amonc the great variety of animals in this country, 
one of the moft remarkable is the Perico ligero, or 
nimble Peter, an ironical name given it on account of 
its extreme fluggifhnefs and floth. It refembles a 
middling monkey, but of a wretched appearance, the 
fkin of it being of a greyifh brown, and all over.cor- 
rugated, and the legs and feet without any hair. He 
is fo lumpifh, as not to ftand in need of either chain 
or hutch, for he never ftirs till;compelled by hunger. 
When he moves, every effort 1s attended with fuch 
a plaintive, and at the fame time fo difagreeable a 
cry, as at once produces pity and difguft; and this 
even in the flighteft motion of the head, legs, or feet; 
proceeding probably from a general contraction of 
the mufcles and nerves of his body, which puts him 
to an extreme pain when he endeavours to move them. 
In this difagreeable cry confifts his whole defence; 
for, it being natural to him to fly at the firft hoftile ap- 
proach of any beaft, he makes at every motion fuch 
howlings as are even infupportable to his purfuer, 
who foon quits him, and even flies. beyond the hear- 
ing of his horrid noife. Nor is it only during the 
time he is in motion that he makes thefe cries; he 
repeats them while he refts himfelf, continuing a long 
time motionlefs before he takes another march. The 
food of this creature is generally wild fruits; when 
he can find none on the ground, he looks out for a 
tree well loaded, which, with a great deal of pains, 
he climbs ; and, to fave himfelf fuch another toilfome 
-afcent, plucks off all the fruit, throwing them on 
the sround; and to avoid the pain of defcending 
Kh 3 the 
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the tree, forms himfelf into a ball, and drops from 
the branches. At the foot of this tree, he continues © 
till all the fruits are confumed, never ftirring till 
hunger forces him to feek again for food. 
SERPENTS are here as numerous and deadly as at 
eg Peas ; and toads * na a {warming not 
only in the damp and marihy places, as in other coun- 
tries, but even in the ftreets, courts of great houfes, and 
ail open places in general. The great numbers of them, 
and their appearance after the leatt fhower, has induced 
_fome to imagine, that every drop of water becomes 3 
toad; and though they allege, as a proof, the extraor- 
dinary increafe of them on the fmalleft fhower, their 
opinion does not feem to me well founded. It is 
evident, that thefe reptiles abound both in the forefts 
and neighbouring rivers, and even in the town itfelf ; 
and pro: juce a prodigious quantity of animalcula, from 
whence, according to the beft naturalifts, thefe reptiles 
are formed. Thefe an imatcula either rife in the va- 
pours; which form the rains and falling together with. 
it on the ground, which is extremely “heated by- the 
rays of the fun, or being already depofited in it by the 
toads, grow, ard become animated, in no lefs numbers © 
than were formerly feen in Europe. But fome of them 
which appear after rains being fo large as to meafure 
fix inches in leggth, they cannot be imagined the ef- 
fect of an in{tantaneous production; I am therefore 
inclined to think, from my own obfervations, that this 
part of the country, being remarkably moitt, is very 
well adapted to nourifh the breed of thofe creatures, 
which love watery places; and therefore avcid thofe 
parts of the ground expofed to the rays of the fun, 
fecking others where the earth is foft, and there form 
themfelves cavities in the ground, to enjoy the moif- 


* Called by the natives ferpos; they appear every dewy even 
ing in as great numbers as after a fhower. I never heard of the 
opinion t the author fpeaks of, A 
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ture ; and as the furface over them is generally dry, 
the toads are not perceived; but no fooner does it 
begin to rain, than they leave their retreats, to come at 
the water, which is their fupreme delight ; and thus fill 
the ftreets and open places. Hence the vulgar opinion 


had its rife, that the drops of rain. were transformed 


into toads. When it has rained in the night, the ftreets 
and fquares in the morning feem paved with thefe 
reptiles; fo that you cannot ftep without treading on 
them, which fometimes is productive of troublefome 
bites ; for, befides their poifon, they are large enough 
for their teeth to be feverely felt. Some we have al- 
ready obferved to be fix inches long, and this is, in- 
deed, their general meafure; and there are fuch 
numbers of them, that nothing can be imagined more | 
difmal than their croakings, during the night, in all 
parts of the town, woods, and caverns of the moun- 
tains. 


CW PoWL 
Of the Trade of Porto Bello. 


HE town of Porto Bello, fo thinly inhabited, 
by reafon of its noxious air, the {carcity of pro- 


_ vifions, and the barrennefs of its foil, becomes, at the 


time of the galleons, one of the moft populous places 
in all South America. Its fituation on the ifthmus 
betwixt the fouth and north fea, the goodnefs of its” 
harbour, and its {mall diftance from Panama, have 


given it the preference for the rendezvous of the Joie 


commerce of Spain and Peru, at its fair. 
On advice being received at Carthagena, that the 


Peru fleet had unloaded at Panama, the galleons make 


the beft of their way to Porto Bello, in order to avoid 
the diftempers which have their fource from idlenefs. 
The concourfe of people, on this occafion, is fuch, 
: i as 
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as to raife the rent of lodging to an exceflive degree; 
a middiing chamber, with a clofet, lets, during the fair, 
for a rhoutandl crowns, and sfenitc large houfes’ for ; 
four, five, or fix thoufand. 

‘THe fhips are no fooner moored in me Lice 
than the firft work is, to ereét, in the iquare, a tent 
made of the fhip’s fails, for receiving its cargo; at 
which ‘the proprietors of the goods are prefent, in 
erder to find their bales, by the marks which dif- 
tinguifh them. ‘Thefe bales are drawn on fledges, to 
their refpective places by the crew of every fhip, 
and ‘the money given. them 1s proportionally divided.. 

Wuitstr the feamen and European traders are thus | 
employed, the landis covered with droves of mules | 
from Panama, each drove confifting of above an hun- 
dred, loaded with chefts of gold and filver,-on account. 
of the merchants of Peru. Some unload them at the 
exc hangs, others in the middle of the fquare ; “i 
amid& the hurry and confufion of fuch crouds, 
theit, lots, or difturbance, is ever known. He it 
has feen this place during the tiempo muerto, or dead 
time, folitary, poor, and a perpetual filence reigning 
every where; the harbour quite empty, and every 
place wearing a melancholy afpe&, muft be filled 
with aftonifhment at the fudden change, to fee the 
buftling multitudes, every houfe crowded, the’ fquare 
it ftreets encumbered with bales and chefts of gold 

d filver of all kinds; the harbour full of fhips and 

flels, fome bringing: by the way of Rio de Chape 
the goods of Peru, as cacao, quinquina, or jefuits 
bark, Vicuna wool, and en {tones ; others coming 
from Carthagena, loaded with provifions; and thus a 
fpot, at all other times detefted for its deleterious qua- — 
lities, becomes the ftapie of the riches of theold and = * 
new world, and the fcene of one of the moft:con- © 
fiderable branches of commerce’in the whole earth. 

Tue fhips being unloaded, and the merchants of 
Fev, ‘together with the prefident of Panama, arrived, 


the 
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the fair comes under deliberation. And for this pur- 
pofe the deputies of the feveral parties repair on board 
the commodore of the galleons, where, in prefence of 
the commodore, and the prefident of Panama; the for- 
mer, as patron of the Europeans, and the latter, of 
the Peruvians; the prices of the feveral kinds of 
merchandizes are fettled; and all preliminaries being 
adjufted in three or four meetings, the contracts are 
figned, and made public, that every one may conform 
himfelf to them in the fale of his effects. Thus all 
fraud is precluded. The purchaies and fales, as likewife 
the exchanges of money, are tranfacted by brokers, 
both from Spain and Peru. After this, every one 
begins to diipofe of his goods; the Spanifh brokers 
» embarking their chefts of money, and thofe of Peru 
fending away the goods they have purchafed, in vef- 
fels called chatas and bongos, up the river Chagre. 
And thus the fair of Porto Bello ends. : 
- Formerty this fair was limited to no particular 
time; but asa long ftay, in fuch a fickly place, ex- 
tremely affected the health of the traders, his catholic 
majefty tran{mitted an order, that the fair fhould not 
laft above forty days, reckoning from that in which 
the fhips came to an anchor in the harbour; and that, 
if in this fpace of time the merchants could not agree 
in their rates, thofe of Spain fhould be allowed to carry 
their goods up the country to Peru; and according- 
ly the commodore of the galleons has orders to re- 
imbark them, and return to Carthagena; but other- 
wife, by virtue of a compact between the merchants 
of both kingdoms, and ratified by the king, no Spanifh 
trader is to fend his goods, on his own account, be- 
yond Porto Bello: and, on the contrary, thofe of 
Peru cannot fend remittances to Spain, for purchafing 
goods there. 

~ Wuirst the Englifh were permitted to fend an an- 
nual fhip, called navio de permiffo, fhe ufed to bring 
to the fair a large cargo on her own account, never 


failing 
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_ failing firft to touch at Jamaica, fo that her loading 
alone was more than half of all thofe brought by the 


ealleons ; for, befides that her burthen fo far exceeded © 


five hundred Spanifh tuns, that it was even more than 


nine hundred, fhe had no provifions, water, or other. 


things, which fill a great part of the hold; the in- 


deed took them in at Jamaica, from whence fhe was 


attended by five or fix fmaller veffels, loaded with 
goods, which, when arrived near Porto Bello, were 
put on board her, and the provifions removed into 
the tenders; by which artifice the fingle fhip was 


made to carry more than five or fix of the largeft gal- 


leons. This nation having a free trade, and felling 
cheaper than the Spaniards, that indulgence was of in- 
finite detriment to the commerce of Spain. 

Iw the dead time, all the trade ftirring here confifts 
in provifions from Carthagena; and cacao and quin- 
quina, down the river Chagre: the former is carried in 
{mall veffels to Vera Cruz, and the quinquina either 
depofited in warehoufes, or put on board fhips, which, 
with permiffion, come from Spain to Nicaraqua and 
Honduras ; thefe fhips alfo take in cacao. Some fmall 
veffels likewife come from the iflands of Cuba, La 
Trinidad, and St. Domingo, with cacao and rum. 

~ Wuitst the affiento of Negroes fubfifted either with 
the French or Englifh, one of their principal factories 
“was fettled here, and was of confiderable advantage to 
its commerce, as being the channel by which not only 
Panama was fupplied with Negroes, but from whence 
they were fent all over the kingdom of Peru: On 
which account the agents of the affiento were allowed 
to bring with them fuch a quantity of provifions. as 
was thought neceffary, both for their own ufe, and their 
‘flaves of both fexes. 
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Voyage up the Chagre, and fourney from Cruces 
to Panama by Land. 


S it had always been our fixed defign to ftay no 

A Jonger than abfolutely neceffary in any place, 
till we had anfwered the great end of our 
commiffion, our ardour to enter upon it, together with 
a defire of quitting this dangerous climate, induced 
us to make the utmoft difpatch. In order to this, we 
fent advice from Porto Bello, to Don Dionyfio Mar- 
tinez de la Vega, prefident of Panama, of our ar- © 
rival, the motives of our voyage, and other circum- 
{tances, together with his majeity’s orders relating to 
the affiftance to be given us by all his officers; ad- 
ding our requefts, that he would be pleafed to fend 
one or two of thofe vefiels ufed on the Chagre, to 
bring us to Panama, it being impracticable for us 
to travel thither by land, as fome of the inftruments 
were too large for the narrow cragey roads in many 
parts, and others of a nature not to be carried on 
‘mules. This gentleman, who has always fhewn a 
- remarkable zeal for every thing dignified with his 
majefty’s name, was not in the leaft wanting on this 
eccafion; and his polite anfwer, which fully anfwered 
our moft fanguine hopes, wag followed by two vefiels, 
| Hi : | dif- 
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difpatched to Porto Bello. Immediately on their ar- 
rival, we put on board the inftruments and baggage, 
belonging both to the French gentlemen and our- 
felves ; and on the 22d of December 173 5s departed 
from Porto Bello. 

Tue land wind being contrary to us, we rowed out 
of Porto Bello harbour 3 ; but the brifas fetting in at 
nine in the morning, both veffels got under fail; and a 
frefh gale brought us, at four in 7 the evening ‘of the 
fame day, to the mouth of the river Chagre, where we 
landed at the cuftom- houfe; and the next day we be- 
gan to row up the river. 

On the 24th, we. endeavoured to proceed in the 
fame manner; but the force of, our oars being too 
weak to {tem the current, we were obliged to fet the 
vefiels alone wich poles. Ata quarter after one in 
the afternoon, we meafured the velocity of the cur- 
rent, and found it ten toifes and one foot in forty 
feconds andan half. In this flow toilfome manner 
we proceeded till the 27th, at eleven in the morning, 
when we arrived at Cruces, the landing-place, about 
five leagues diftant from Panama. As we advanced 


up the river, we found a great increafe in the ve-_ 


locity of the current, which on the 25th was ten 
toifes in twenty-fix feconds and a half: on the 26th, 
at the place where we anchored for that night, ten 
toifes in fourteen feconds and a half; and on the 
a7th, at the town of Cruces, the fame {pace in fix- 


teen feconds. Confequently the greateft velocity of 


the water is two hundred and eichty- three toiles; or 
about a league, in an hour. | 

Tris river, which ne formerly called Lagartos, 
from the number of alligators in it, though now bet- 
ter known by that of Chagre, has. its fource.in the 
mountains near Cruces. He see which is in the 


north fea, in a 18’ go N. latitude, and 295° 6 lon-. 


gitude, from the meridian of Tenerife, was difcover- 
ed by Lopez de Olano, Diego de Alvites difcovered 


that 
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that part of it where Cruces is fituated; but the firft 
Spaniard who failed down it, to reconnoitre it to its 
mouth, was captain Hernando de la Serna, in the 
year 1527. Its entrance is defended by a fort, fitu- 
ated on a fteep rock on the eaft fide near the fea fhore. 
This fort is called San Lorenzo de Chagres, has a 
commandant and a lieutenant, both appointed by 
his majefty, and the earrifon is draughted from 
Panama. 

Axsout eight toifes from the above: fort, is a town 
of the fame name. The houfes are principally of 
reeds, and the inhabitants Negroes, Mulattoes, and 
Meftizos. ‘They are a brave and active people, and 
on occafion, take up arms to the number of triple 
the ufual garrifon of the fort. 

OpposiTE, on a low and level ground, ftands the 
royal cuftom-houle, where an account ts taken of all 
goods going up the Chagre. Here the breadth of 
the river 1s about 120 toiles, but grows narrower 
gradually as you approach its fource. At Cruces, 
the place where it begins to be navigable, it is 
only twenty toifes broad; the neareft diftance be- 
tween this town and the mouth is twenty-one miles, 
and the bearing N. W. 7° 24’ wefterly; but the dif- 
tance meafured “along the feveral windings of the river, 
is no lefs than forty-three miles. 

Ir breeds a great number of caymanes or alliga: 
tors: creatures often feen on its banks, which are 
impaffable, both on account of the clofenefs of the 
trees, and the bufhes which cover the ground, as it 
were with thorns. Some of thefe trees, efpecially 


the cedar, are ufed in making the canoes or banjas, 


employed on the river. Many of them being under- 
mined by the water, are thrown down by the iwellings 
of the river; but the prodigious magnitude of the 
trunk, and their large and extenfive branches, hinder 


them from being carried away by the current; fo 


that they remain near their original fituation, to the 
great 
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great inconvenience and even danger of the vefiels ; 
for, the greateft part of them being under water, a 
veffel, by ftriking fuddenly on them, is frequently 
overfet. Another obftruction to the navigation of 
‘this river is the races, or fwift currents, over the 
fhallows, where thofe veffels, though built for that 
purpofe, cannot proceed for want ofa fufficient quan- 
tity of water; fo that they are obliged to be lightened, 

till they have pafied the fhallow. 

Tue barks employed on this river are of two kinds, 
the chatas and bongos, called in Peru, bonques. The 
firft are compofed of feveral pieces of timber, like 
barks, and of a great breadth, that they may draw 
but little water; they carry fix or feven hundred 
quintals. The bongos are formed out of one piece 
of wood ; and it is furprizing to think there fhould be 
trees of fuch a prodigious bulk, fome of them being 
eleven Paris feet broad, and carrying conveniently 
four or five hundred quintals. Both forts have a ca- 
bin at the ftern, for the conveniency of the paffengers 
and a kind of awning fupported with a weoden ftanch- 
eon reaching to the head, and a partition in the mid- 
dle, which is salto continued the whole length of the 
veffel ; and over the whole, when the watledc is loaded, 
are laid hides, that the goods may not be damaged by 
by the violence of the rains, which are very frequent 
here. Each of thefe require, befides the pilot, at leaft 
eighteen or twenty robuft Negroes ; for, without fuch 
a number, they would not be able, in going up, to 
make any way againft the current. 

Aut the forefts and woods near this river are full 
of wild beafts, efpecially different kinds of monkuies, 
They are of various colours, as black, brown, reddith, 
and ftriated; there is alfo the fame diverfity in their 
fize ; fome being a yard long, others about half a 
yard,. and others “fearce one third. The fiefh .of all - 
thefe diferent kinds is highly valued by the Negroes, . 
efpecially that of the red; but, however dclicate the | 
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meat may be, the fight of them is, I think, enough 

- to make the appetite abhor them; for, when dead, 
they are fcalded in order to take off the hair, whence © 
the fkin is contracted by the heat, and when tho- 

_ roughly cleaned, looks perfectly white, and very 
greatly refembles a child of about two or three years 
of age, when crying. This refemblance 1s fhocking 
to humanity, yet the fcarcity of other food in many 
parts of America renders the flefh of thefe creatures 
valuable; and not only the Negroes, but the Creoles 
aud Europeans themfelves, make no fcruple of eat- 
ing it. 

NoTHING, in my opinion, can excel the profpects 
which the rivers of this country exhibit. The moft 
fertile imagination of a painter can never equal the 
maenificence of the rural landfcapes here drawn by 
the pencil of nature. The groves which fhade the 
plains, and extend their branches to the river; the 
various dimenfions of the trees, which cover the emi- 
nences ; the texture of their leaves; the figure of 
their fruits, and the various colours they exhibit, form 
a moft delightful fcene, which is greatly heightened 
by the infinite variety of creatures with which it is dis 
verfified. The different fpecies of monkies, fkipping 
in troops from tree to tree, hanging from the branches, 
and in other places fix, eight, or more, of them linked 
together, in order to pais a river, and the dams with 
their young on their fhoulders, throwing themfelves 
into odd poftures, making a thoufand grimaces, will 
perhaps appear fictitious, to thofe who have not 

. actually feen it: but if the birds are confidered, our 
~reafon for admiration will be greatly augmented. 
For, befides thofe already mentioned (Book I. chap. 
vii.) and which, from their great abundance, feem to 
have had their origin on the banks of this river, here 
are a great variety of others, alfo eatable; .as the 
wild and royal peacock, the turtle dove, and the 
heron. Of the latter there are four or five different 
ipecies ; 
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fpecies ; fome entirely white; others of the fame co- 
lour, except the neck and fome parts of the’ body, 
which are red; others black, only the neck, tips of 
the wings and he belly dahite - ; and fome, with other 
mixture of colours; and all differing in fize. ‘The 


“fpecies firft mentioned are the leaft; and the white 


mixed with black the largeft. and ‘moft palatable. 
The flefh of peacocks, pheafants, and other kinds, is 
very delicate*. The trees along the banks of this 
river are furprizingly loaded with fruit; but the 
pine-apples, for beauty, fize, flavour, and fracrancy, 
excel thofe of all other countries, and are highly 
efteemed in all parts of America. 

On our arrival at Cruces, we went on fhore, and 
were entertained by the alcalde of the town, whofe 
houfe was that of the cuftoms, where an account is 
taken of all goods brought up the river. Having, 
with all poffible difpatch, got every thing ready for 
our journey to Panama, on the zgth at half an hour 
after eleven in the morning, we fet out, and reached 
that city by three quarters after fix in the evening. 
We made it our firft bufinefs to wait on the prefident, 
a mark of refpect due, not only to his dignity, but alfo 
to the many civilities he had fhewn us. This worthy 


gentleman received us all, and particularly the fo- 


reigners, in the moft cordial and endearing manner. 
He alfo recommended to all the king’s officers, and 


other perfons of diftinction in the city, not to be want- 


ing in any good office, or mark of efteem: a beha- 
viour which fhewed at once the weight of the royal 
orders, and his zeal to execute his lovercign’s plea- 
fure. 

Some indifpenfable preparations, which were to be 
made for the profecution of our journey, detained us 
longer at Panama than we expected. We, however, 


* The fihy tafte, which moft of the fowls in this country have, 
is an exception to their delicacy as food. A. 
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employed our time to the beft advantage, wiebinc fe- 
veral obfervations, particularly on the latitude and the 
pendulum; but the proximity of Jupiter at that time 
to the Sun hindered us from fettling the longitude. 
I alfo employed myfelf in taking a plan of the place, : 
with all its fortifications, and “adjacent coait. At 
length, all thihgs being in readinefs, we embarked 
yao oy farther lofs of time. 


CHAP. IL 
Defcription of the City of Panama, - 


ANAMA is built on an ifthmus of the fame 
name, the coaft of which is wafhed by the fouth 
fea, From. the obfervations we made here, we found 
the latitude of this city to be 8° 57’.48” 4 north. With 
_tegard to itslongitude, there are various opinions; none 
‘of the aftronomers having been able, fom fa 
tions made on the {pot, to afcertain it; fo that it is 
ftill doubtful, whether it lies on the eaft or welt fide 
of the Dias of Porto Bello. The French geO- 
graphers will have it to lie on the eaft fide, and ac- 
cordingly have placed it fo in their maps; but, in 
_thofe of the Spaniards, it is on the weft fide: and, I 
conceive the latter, from the frequent journies they 
make from one place to the other, may be con- 
eluded to have a more intimate knowledge of their 
refpeStive fituations; whereas the former, being | 
{trangers in a great meafure to thole places, have not 
the opportunity of making fo frequent obfervations. 
I allow indeed, that, among the Spaniards who make 
this little journey, the number is exceeding {mall of 
thofe, who have either capacity or inclination for 
forming a well-grounded judgement of the road they 
travel; but there have been alfo many expert pilots, 
and other perfons of curiofity, who have employed 
wor. 1. ] | their 
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their attention on it; and from their report, the 
fituation of the city has been determined. ‘This opi- 
nion is in fome meafure confirmed by our courte, 
the direction of which on the river, from its mouth to 
the town of Cruces, was eaft 6° 15 foutherly; and 
the diftance being 21 miles, the difference between 
the two meridians is 20 minutes, the diftance of 
Chagre is fituated to the weft of Cruces. We muft 
alfo confider the diftance between Porto Bello and 
Chagre. During the firft two hours and a half, we 
failed a league and a half an hour: ; when, the land 
breeze fpringing up, we failed two leagues an hour, 
for feven hours; which in all makes 18 leagues , and 
the whole courfe having been very nearly weft, the 
difference of longitude muft have been 44 miles ; 5, OF 
41, allowing for what might have been wanting. of 
a due weft courfe; and from this again fubtraéting 
the 20 minutes which Cruces lies to the eaft of 
Chagre, the refult is, that Cruces is fituated twenty- 
one minutes to the weftward of Porto Bello. To 
this laft refult muft be added the diftance of meri- 
dians between Cruces and Panama, the bearing of 
which is near S. W. and N. E. and reckoning that 
we travelled, on account of the roughnefs and crag- 
ginefs of the road, only three quarters of a league an 
hour, during the ee hours, the whole is 14 miles, 
and confequently the difference of meridians 10 mi- 
nutes and a half. Confequently Panama is fituated 
about 20 minutes weft of Porto Bello; and the Spanifh 
artifts nearer the truth than the French. 

Tue firft difcovery of Panama, the Spaniards owe 
to Tello de Guzman, who landed here in 1515; but 
found only fome fifhermen’s huts, this being a very | 
proper place for their bufinefs, and from thence the | 
Indians called it Panama, which fignifies a place 
abounding in fifh. Before this, namely in the year 
1513, Bafco Nunez de Balboa difcovered the fouth 
fea, and took legal pofleffion of it in the names of the 

3 kings 
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kings of Caftile. The difcovery of Panama was, in 
the year 1518, followed by the fettlement of a colony 
there, under Pedrarias Davila, governor of Catftilla 
del Oro, the name by which this Terra Firma was 
then called. And in i521, his catholic majefty, the 
emperor Charles V, conftituted it a city, with the 
_ proper privileges. ! 

Ir was this city’s misfortune, in the year 1670, to 
be facked and burnt by John Morgan, an Englith 
adventurer. He had before taken Porto Bello and 
Maracaybo; and, retiring to the iflands, he every 
where publifhed his defign of going to Panama; upon 
which many of the pirates, who then infefted thofe 
feas, joined him. He firft failed for Chagre, where 
he landed fome of his men, and at the fame time 
battered the caftle with his fhips; but his fuccefs 
Was owing to a very extraordinary accident. His 
{treneth was confiderably diminifhed, by the great 
numbers killed and wounded by the fort, and he 
began to think it advifeable to retreat; when an ar- 
row, fhot from the bow of an Indian, lodged in the 
- eye of one of Morgan’s companions. ‘The perfon 
wounded, being rendered defperate by the pain, but 
with a remarkable firmhefs and prefence of mind, 
drew the arrow from the wound, and wrapping one 
of its ends in cotton, or tow, put it into his mufket, 
which was ready loaded, and difcharged it into the 
fort, where the roofs of the houfes were of ftraw, and © 
the fides of wood, according to the cuftom of that — 
country. The arrow fell on one of the roofs, and 
immediately fet it on fire, which was not at firit ob- 
ferved by the befieged, who were bufy in defending 
the place; but the fmoke and flames fcon informed 
them of the total deftruction of the fort, and of the 
magazine of powder, which the flames muft foon 
reach, Such an unexpected accident filled them with. 
terror and confufion; the courage of the foldiers de- 
generated into tumult and difobedience; and, every 
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one being eager to fave himfelf, the works were foon 
abandoned, in order to efcape the double danger of 
being either burnt or blown up. The commandant, 
however, determined to do all in his power, ftill de- 
fended the fort, with fixteen or twenty foldiers, being - 
‘atl-chae were left him, till, covered with wounds, he 
fell a victim to his loyalty. The pirates, encouraged 
by this accident, pufhed their attack with the utmoft 
vigour; and the few people were obliged to furrender 
the place, which the violence of the flames foon laid 
in afhes. Having furmounted this difficulty, the 
greateft part of them purfued their voyage up the 
river in boats and lanches, leaving the fhips at an 
anchor, for the defence of their new conqueft. The 
detachment having landed at Cruces, marched towards 
Panama, and, on ‘the Sabana, a fpacious plain before 
loses city, they had feveral fkirmifhes, in which Morgan 
aiways gained the advantage; fo that he made him- 
felf matter of the city, but found-it almoft forfaken ; 
the inhabitants, on feeing their men defeated, having 
retired into the woods. He now plundered it at his 
leifure; and, after ftaying fome days, agreed, for a 
large ranfom, to evacuate it without damaging the 
buildings ; but, after the payment of the money, the 
city was fet on fire, by accident, as they gave out, 
and as the hiftory of his adventures relates; but it 
is much more probable that it was done by defign. 
To pretend it was owing to accident, feemed to them 
the beft palliative for their violating the treaty. 

Tis misfortune rendering it ablolutely neceffary to 
rebuild the city, it was removed to its prefent fituation,, 
which is about a league and half from the former, and 
much more convenient. It has a wall of free-ftone, 
and defended by a large garrifon of regulars; from 
-whence detachments are fent- to do duty at Darien, 
Porto Bello, and Chagre. Near the city, on the 
nerth- weil, is 2 mountain ealled Ancon, wile per-. 
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pendicular height, by a geometrical menfuration, we 
found to be 101 toifes. : 
Tue houfes in general, when we vifited this city, 
were of wood, having but one ftory, and a tiled roof, 
but large; and from their difpofition, and the fym- 
metry of their windows, made a handfome appearance. 
A few were of ftone. Without the walls is an open 
fuburb, larger than the city itfelf, and the houfes of 
the fame materials and conftruction as thofe within, 
except fuch as border on the country, moft of which 
are thatched with ftraw; and among them fome bu- 
jios, or huts. The ftreets, both of the city and 
fuburb, are ftrait, broad, and for the moft part 
paved. | 
Tuoucu the greateft part of the houfes were 
formerly of wood, fires were rarely known at Panama, 
the nature of the timber being fuch, that if any fire 
is laid on the floor, or placed againft a wall, it is, 
productive | of no other confequence than that of. 
making a hole, without kindling into a fame; and 
the fire itfelf extinguifhed. by the afhes. But, not- 
withftanding this excellent quality in the wood, in 
the year 1737, the city was almoft entirely confumed, 
the goodnefs of the timber being unable to fecure 
it from the ravages of the flames; indeed, by the 
concurrence of another caufe, the timber was then 
rendered more combuftible. The fire began in a 
cellar, where, among other goods, there were great 
_ quantities.of pitch, tar, naphtha, and brandy; thefe 
inflammable fubftances rendered this fingular kind of 
wood a.more ealy prey to the devouring flames. In 
this conflagration the fuburb owed its fafety to its 
diftance. from the city, which is 1200 toifes, Since 
this misfortune, it has been again rebuilt; and the 
egreateft part of the houfes are now of ftone, all forts 
of materials for buildings of. this.kind being here in 
the greateft plenty. 
| | I 3 In 
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~In-this city is a tribunal or royal audience, in which 
the governor of Panama prefides; and to this em- 
ployment i is annexed the captainfhip general of Terra 
Firma, which is gencrally conferred on an officer of 
diftin@tion, though his common title is that of pre- 
fident of Panama. It has alfo a cathedral, and a 
chapter confifting of the bifhop, and a number of 
prebendaries ; an aujntamiento, or corporation, com- 
pofed of alcaldes and regidores; three officers of re- 
venue, under an accomptant, taeataneee and agent; 
and a court of inquifition appointed by the tribunal 
of inquifition at Carthagena. The cathedral, and 
alfo the convents, are of ftone; indeed, before the con- 
flagration, feveral of the latter were of wood; but that 
terrible misfortune fhewed them the neceffity of ufing 
more folid materials. The convents are, thofe of 
the Dominicans, Francifeans, Auguftines, and Fathers 
of Mercy; a college of Jefuits, a nunnery of the or- 
der of St. Clara, and an hofpital of St.° Juan de 
Dios. The flender revenues will not,admit of their 


being very numerous; and accordingly the ornaments 


of the churches are neither remarkably rich, nor con- 
remptible, 

‘Tue decorations of private houfes are elegant, but 
not coftly; and though there are here no perfons of 
fuch monftrous fortunes as in fome cities of America, 
yet it is not deititute of wealthy inhabitants, and all 
have a fufficiency ; - fo that, if it cannot be claffed 
among opulent cities, it 1s certainly above poverty. 

Tue harbour of this city is formed in its road, by 

he thelter of feveral iflands, particularly Ifla de Naos, 
ss Perico, and Flamencos; and the anchoring-place 
is before the fecond, and thence called Perico. The 
fhips here lie very fafe ; and their diftance from the 
city is about two leagues and a half, or three leagues. 

Tue tides are regular; and, according to an ob- 
fervation we made on the day of the conjunction, it 
was high-water at three in the evening. The water 
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rifes and: falls confiderably ; fo that the fhore, lying 
on a gentle flope, is, at low water, left dry to a gf€at 
diftance.. And here we may obferve the great ” dif- 
ference of the tides in the north and fouth feas, being 
directly oppofite ; what in the ports on the north fea 
is accounted irreeular, is regular in the fouth; and 
when in the former it ceafes to increafe or decreafe, 
in the latter it both rifes and falls, extending over the 
flats, and widening the channels, as the proper effect of 
the flux and reflux. This particular is fo general, as to 
be obferved in all the ports of the South-fea ; for even 
at Manta, which is almoft under the equinodtial, the 
fea regularly ebbs and flows nearly fix hours; and the 
effects of thefe two motions are fufficiently vifible alone 
the fhores. The fame alfo happens in the river of 
Guayaquil, where the quantity of its waters does not 
interrupt the regular fucceffion of the tides. The 
fame phenomena are feen at Paita, Guanchaco, Cal- 
lao, and the other harbours; with this difference, that 
the water rifes and falls more in fome places than in 
others; fo that we cannot here verify the well-grounded 
opinion entertained by failors, namely, that between 
the tropics the tides are irregular, both in the difpro- 
portion of the time of flood to that of the ebb, and 
alfo in the quantity of water rifing or falling by each of 
thefe motions ; the contrary happening here. This 
phenomenon is not eafily accounted for; all that can 
be faid is, that the ifthmus, or narrow neck of land, 
{eparating the two feas, confines their waters, whereby 
“each is fubject to different laws. 

THE variation of the magnetic needle, in this road, 


is 7° 39 eafterly. Both the road and whole coatt 


abound in a great variety of excellent fifh, among which 
are two kinds of oyfters, one {maller than the other ; 
but the fmalleft are much the beft. 

ArT the bottom of the fea, area great number of 
pearls; and the oyfters, in which they are found, are 
remarkably delicious. This fifhery is of great ad- 
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vantage .to the inhabitants of all the iflands in this: 


bay ‘ 


THE harbour. of Perico is the rendezvous of the. 


Peru fleet, during the time of the fair; and is never 
. without barks loaded with provifions from the ports 
of Peru, and a great number of coafting veffels go- 
ing from thence to Choco and parts on the weftern 
coatt of that kingdom. 

Tue winds are the fame as ine the whole coatt ; 


the tides or currents are ftronger near the iflands } eee 


at a diftance from them; but no ceneral rule can be 


given with regard to their pikes “that depending on. 


the place where the ‘hip 1 is, with regard to the chan- 
nels which they form. They alfo vary in the fame 


place according to the winds. Let it therefore fuffice 
fae we have few there are tides on this coaft, that, . 


on any occafion, this notice may be applied to ule. ~ 


CHAP. IIL. : 
Of the Glens and Inhabitants of Panama,.. 


ANY countries of America have fuch a re- 
femblance, in refpeét to the inhabitants and 
‘Cuftoms,” that they appear the fame. This is equally 


obfervable in the climate, when no difference is oc- . 


cafioned by the accidental difpofition of the ground, 

or quality of the foil. But, this fubjeét having been 
already fufficiently handled, a rational curiofity will 
require us only to mention ‘thofe | prrticulars in which 
they differ. . Thus, after faying that the: inhabitants of 
this city refemble thole of Carthagena with regard to 
their conftitution, I muft add, that there is fome dif- 
ference in their difpofition, thofe of Panama being 


more parfimonious,, more defigning, and infidious, and 


ftopping at nothing when profit i is in view, the pole- 


ilar both of Europeans and Creoles; and it is) dif. 


- ficult 
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ficult to determine which fet the firft example. The 
fame felfifhnefs and parfimony reigns equally among 
the women, fome Spanifh ladies excepted, who have 
accompanied their hufbanas, appointed auditors, or to 
fome other employments; thefe ftill retaining the 
qualities they imbibed from education. 

Tue women of Panama begin to imitate the drefs 
of thofe of Peru, which, when they go abroad, confifts 
only of a gown and petticoat, nearly refembling thofe 
worn in Spain ; but at home, on vifits, and fome par- 
ticular ceremonies, their fhift i is their only cloathing, 
from the waift upwards. ‘The fleeves are very long © 
and broad, and quite open in the lower part or near 
the hand;, and thefe, like the bofom, are decorated 
with very fine lace, the chief pride of the ladies of 
Panama. They wear girdles, and five or fix chaplets 
or rows of beads about their necks, fome fet in gold, 
fome of coral mixed with fmall pieces of gold, ® and: 
others lefs coftly; but all of different fizes, in order to 
make the greater fhow; and befides thefe, one, two, 
or more gold chains, having fome relicks appendent 
from them. Round their arms they wear bracelets of 
cold and tombac; alfo ftrings of pearls, corals, and 
bugles. Their petticoat reaches only from their waift 
to the calf of their legs; and from thence to a little 
above their ancle hangs, from their under petticoat, a 
broad lace. The Mettiza, or Negro women, or the 
coloured women as they are called here, are diftin- 
ouifhed in their drefs from thofe of Spain, se by the 
gown and petticoat; the particular privilege of the 
latter, and which alfo gives them the title of Signora 5 
though many of them have little to boatt of, either 
with ‘Tegard to rank or wealth * 

Ir I omitted in Carthagena the followi ing obferva- 
| tion, it was in order to referve it for this place ; 3; name- 


* Thefe cuftoms are general iiteaetl one all the northern parts 
of South America. A. 


ly, 
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ly, that in Carthagena, Porto Bello, and Panama, the 
inhabitants have a very fingular pronunciation; and 
as fome nations have a haughty accent, fome a polite- 
nefs in their manner of expreflion, and others {peak in 
a very quick manner; fo here their pronunciation has 
a faintnefs and languor, w which is very difagreeable, 

till we are reconciled to it by cuftom. And what is 
full more particular, each of thefe three cities has a 


different accent in this langour ; befides particular fyl-_ 


lables peculiar to each, and no lefs different than they 
are from the manner of {peaking ufed in Spain. This 
may, in fome meafure, flow from an ill habit of body, 
weakened by the exceffive heat of the climate; but I 
believe it is principally owing to cuftom. 

_ ‘Tue only difference between the climate of Cartha- 
gena and this is, that fummer begins later and ends 
fooner, as, the longer the brifas delay their return, the 
fooner they are over. From many thermometrical ob- 
fervations made on feveral days without any fenfible 
difference betwixt them at the fame hours, on the 5th 
and 6th of January 1736, at fix in the morning, they 
found the liquor at 10204, at noon 10232, and at 3 in 
the afternoon at 1025. But, at the,fame time, it 
muft be obferved, that the blue now began to blow, 
and, confequently, was not the time of the greateft 


heats ; thefe prevailing in the months of Augult, Bep- | 


tember, and October. 
Txovcs this climate would naturally be fuppofed to 
produce the fame piants with others in the fame lati- 


tude, it is very different. Nor does this feem to pro- 


ceed from any defeét in the foil, but from the fondnefs 
of the inhabitants for trade, and their total neglect of 
agriculture, as too laborious. But, be the real caufe 
of it what it will, this is certain, that even in the parts 
contiguous to the city, the land is left entirely to na- 
ture; nor does the leaft veftige remain of its being 
formerly cultivated. From hence proceeds a {carcity 
of all things, and, confequently, they are fold at a high 
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price. Here are no pulfe or pot herbs of any kind; 
and that this is not owing to the fterility of the earth, 
we had an evident proof in a {mall garden, belonging 
to a Gallician, where all things of this kind were pro- 
duced in great plenty. By this means Panama is un- 
der a neceffity of being fupplied with every thing, 
either from the coalt of Peru, or places in its own 
jurifdiction. ; 


Cr A Pe Ev 
Of the ufual Food of the Inhabitants of Panama. 


1HE very want of provifions caufes the tables 
at Panama to be better furnifhed; and it may 
be truly faid, that this city fubfifts wholly by commerce, 
whatever is confumed in it coming from other places. 
The fhips of Peru are continually employed in ex- 
porting goods from that country, and the coafting 
barks in bringing the products of the feveral places. 
‘In its jurifdiction and that of Varaguas. So that 
- Panama is plentifully furnifhed with the bett of wheat, 
maize, poultry, and cattle. Whether it be owing to 
the fuperior goodnefs of their food, the temperament 
of the climate, or to fome other caufe to me unknown, 
it is certain, that the inhabitants of this city are not fo 
meagre. and pale as thofe who live at Carthagena and 
Porto Bello, 
_ ‘Tuer common food is acreature called guana. It 
is amphjbious, living equally on the land and in the 
water. It refembles a lizard in fhape, but is fome- 
thing larger, being generally above a yard in length; 
fome are confiderably bigger, and others lefs. It is of 
a yellowifh-green colour, but of a brighter yellow on 
the belly than on the back, where the green predo- 
minates., It has four legs like a lizard; but its claws 
are much longer in proportion; they are joined by a 
| Y | | web, 


4 
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web, which covers them,. and is of the fame form as. 
thole of geefe, except that the talons at the end of 
the toes are much longer, and project entirely out of 
the web or membrane. Its fkin is covered with a 
thin fcale adhering to it, which renders it rough and: 
hard; and, from the crown of its head to the begin- 
ning ‘of its tail, which is generally about half a yard, 
runs a line of vertical fcales, each fcale being from 
one to two lines in breadth, and three or four in length, 
feparated fo as to reprefent a kind of faw. But from 
the end of the neck to the root of the tail, the fcales 
oradually lefien, fo as, at the latter part, to be fcarce 
vilible. Its belly is, in largenefs, very difproportion- 
able to its body ; and its teeth feparated, and very fharp 
pointed. On the water it rather walks than {wims, 
being fupported by the webs of its feet; and on that © 
lee Eats its {wiftnefs is fuch, as to be out of fight in 
an inftant; whereas on the land, though far from 
moving heavily, its celerity is greatly lefs. When 
pregnant, its belly fwells to an enormous fize; and in-~ 
deed they often lay fixty eggs at a time, each of which 
is as large as thofe of a pigeon. Thefe are reckoned . 
a great dainty, not only at Panama, but.in other parts. 
where this creature is found. Thefe.eggs are all. in- 
clofed in a long, fine membrane, and form a kind of 
ftring. The flefh of this animal is a white, 
and uuniverfally admired by all ranks. I tafted both 
the flefh and the eggs, but the latter 2 are vifcid im the 
mouth, and of a very dilagreeable tafte : when drefled, 
their colour is the fame with that of the yolk of a 
_hen’segg. The tate of the fleth is fomething better; 
but, though fweet, has a naufeous fmeil. The inha ei 
tants , however, campared i it to that of chicken ; thong; 
for my part, 1 could not. perceive the leatt fimilarity *: 


Thefe : 


*. The fleth of the guana is whiter than chicken, and, more 
Peans to moft Parates, except as to the drynefs of it. The com- 
mon fauce to :t is limie juice, feafoned with Chian pepper, which 

7 : fauce 


fake called la cabeca. 
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Thefe people, who, by being accuftomed to fee them, 


forget the natural horror attending the fight of an al- 


ligator, delight in this food, to which the Europeans 
‘at firft can hardly reconcile themfelves. 

Hers are two fingularitiés attributed to nature, and 
firmly believed by the inhabitants; one in the plant 
‘ealled yerva del gallo; the other the double headed 


Ir is conftantly afferted in this city, that its neigh- 


‘bourhood produces a fnake having a head at each ex- 


tremity; and that from the bite of each a poifon is 


‘conveyed equal in activity to that of the coral, or 
-rattle-fnake: we could not have the fatisfaction of 
‘feeing one of this ftrange fpecies, though we uted all 


‘the means in our power to gratify our curiofity ; but, 
according to report, its ufual length is about half a 
‘yard, in figure perfectly refembling an earth worm. 
Its diameter is about fix or eight lines, and its 
head different from thofe of other fnakes; being of 


‘the fame dimenfions with is body. It is however 


vety probable that the creature has only one head, and, 


from its refembling a tail, has been imagined to have 

two*, ‘The motion of it is very flow, and its colour 

variegated with fpots of a paler tinct. 

- Tue herb called del gallo, or cocks-herb, is fo 

highly valued here, that they affirm, if an incifion be 
made round the neck of that fowl, provided the verte- 

bra be not injured, on the application of this herb, the 
wound immediately heals. Whatever conftruction we 
put upon this pretended cure, it can only be con- 

fidered as a mere vulgar notion; and I mention it. 
here with no other intention, than to fatisfy the world 

‘that we were not ignorant Of it. 


* 
-fauce the natives eat with their fith, fiefh, and fowl. If the guana 
was to be had in England, I doubt. not but it. would be ranked 
among the greatett dainties. A. 
* This conjecture is very right. H. 
; a Dvurinc 
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Durince our {tay at Panama, we were very urgerit _ 
with thofe who related this ftory to procure us fome 
of the herb, that we might make the experiment; but 
in this we were as unfortunate as in the article of the 
two-headed fnake, none being to be had. I have, — 
however, fince been told, by perfons fettled in Pana- 
ma, that it was very common; a fufficient proof, in my 
opinion, that the ftory has no foundation; for, if it 
was fo eafy to be had, and of fuch furprizing virtue, 
what reafon could they have for refufing to convince 
us by ocular demonftration? It may have a ftyptic 
virtue, when none of the principal blood-veffels are 
injured; but that it can join them after being cut, 
together with the nerves and tendons when totally 
fevered, no perfon of any knowledge or judgment will 
ever be brought to believe. And if its effects are fo 
remarkably happy on poultry, it is furely natural to 
think it fhould have the fame on any other animal ; 
and, confequently, on the human fpecies. If this 
were the cafe, it would be of infinite value; and no 
foldier, efpecially, fhould be without it, as a few ounces 
of this grand reftorative would immediately cure the 
moft terrible wounds. | 


CoH AP 
Of the Trade and Commerce of Panama. 


ROM what has been faid relating to the com- 
merce of Porto Bello in the time of the galleons, 

an idea may be formed of that of Panama on the fame 
occafion; this city being the firft where the treafure 
from Peru is landed, and likewife the ftaple for the 
goods brought up the river Chagre. ‘This commerce 
is of the ereateft advantage to the inhabitants, both 
with regard to letting their houfes, the freight of vef- 
fels, the hire of mules and Negroes, who, forming 
themfelves 
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themfelves into feparate bodies, draw along from Cru-. 
ces large bales, or any brittle and delicate wares, 
the roads here, though the diftance is but fhort by 
croffing the chain of mountains called the Cordilleras, 
are in fome parts fo narrow, that a beaft of burthen _ 
can hardly pafs along; and, confequently, an im- 
minent danger would attend the employing of mules 
for this fervice. 

s city, even during the abfence of the armada, 
is never without a great number of ftrangers ; it being 
the thoroughfare for all going to the ports of Peru, in 
the South-iea, as alfo for any coming from thence to 
‘Spain: to which muft be added, the continual trade 
carried on by the Peruvian fhips, which bring variety 
of goods, as meal of different forts, wines, brandy 
from grapes, or brandy caflilla, as it is called by all 
the Americans in thefe parts, fugar, tallow, leather, 
olives, oil, and the like. The fhips from Guayaquil 
bring cacao, and quinquina, or jefuits bark; which 
always meet with a quick exportation here, efpecially 
in time of peace. All goods, particularly thole of 
Peru, are fubject to great alterations in their prices, fo 
that on many occafions the owners lof confiderably, 
and fometinies their whole purchafe. And, on the 
other hand, there are favourable opportunities, when 
they triple it, according to the plenty or fcarcity of 
the commodity. The different forts of meal are in 
particular fubjett to this accident; they foon’ be- 
coming fo extremely vitiated by the great heat, that 
there is an abfolute neceffity for throwing them over- 
board. The wines and brandies alfo, from the heat 
of the jarrs, contract a pitchy tafte, and are foon un- 
fit for ufe. The tallow melts, becomes full of mag- 
gots, and turns into a kind of earth; the fame may 
be obferved of other goods. Hence, if, the .gainyis 
fometimes great, the rifk of the lofs is proportional, 

Tue coafting barks, which make frequent trips from 
the adjacent ports, fupply the city with hogs, poultry, 
hung- 
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hung-beef, hogs-lard, plantanes, roots, and other. eat- 
ables ; with all which, this city, by the induftry of 
others, is abundantly fupplied. 

Tue Peru and Guayaquil veffels, unlefs at the time 
when the armada is here, return empty, except wheri 
they have an opportunity of taking Negroes on board; 
as, while the affiento fubfifts, there is: at Panama a fe. 
tory, or office, which correfponds with.that at Porto 
Bello; and hither the Negroes are brought, as being, 
in fome meafure, the ftaple for them, with regard to 
the kingdoms of Terra Firma ard Peru. 

Tue prefident of Panama is invefted with a power 
of licencing every year one or two fhips, which go to 
Sonfonate, el Realejo, and other ports in. the pro- 
vince of Guatemala and New Spain, to fetch from 
thence tar, naphtha, and cordage, for the veffels be- 
longing to the Panama trade; they carry thither fuch 
parts of the Peruvian goods as do not find a market 
at Panama; but few of the fhips which have ob- 
_tained this permiffion return immediately; for the 
moft profitable part of their trade confifting of indigo, 
they make the beft of their way to Guayaquil, or other 
ports farther to the fouthward. The dearnefs of pro- 
vifions in this city and its diftri€t, oceafioned by the 
_large quantity required, and the great diftance from 
whence they are brought, is amply compenfated by 
the multitude and value of the pearls found in the 
oyfters of its gulph; and particularly thofe near the ~ 
iflands del Rey, Tabaea, and others to the number 
of 43, forming a fmall archipelago. The firft to 
whom the Indians made this valuable difcovery was 
Bafco Nunez de Balboa, who, in his paflage this way, 
to make farther dieower ies on the Seusie fea, was 
prefented with fome by Tumaco, an Indian prince. 
At prefent they are found in fuch plenty, that there 
are few verfons of fubdftance near Panama, who do 
not employ all, or, at leaft, part of their flaves in 


this fifhery, the manner of which not being com~. 
| monly 
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monly known, it will not be improper to defcribe it 
here. pares 
Tue owners of the Negroes employ the moft pro- 
pet perfons for this fifhery; which being performed 
at the bottom of the fea, they muft be both expert 
fwimmers, and capable of holding their breath a long 
time. Thefe they fend to the iflands, where they 


have huts built for their lodgings, and boats which 


hold eight, ten, or 20 Negroes under the command 
of an officer. In thefe boats they go to fuch parts as 
are known to produce pearls, and where the depth 
of the water is not above ten, twelve, or fifteen fa- 
thom. Here they come to an anchor; and the Ne- 
groes having a rope faftened round their bodies, and 


the other end to the fide of the boat, they take with 


them a fmall weight, to accelerate their finking, and 
plunge into the water. On reaching the bottom, 


they take up an oyfter, which they put under the 


left arm; the fecond they hold in their left hand, 
and the third in their right; with thefe three oyfters, 
and fometimes another in their mouth, they rife to 
breathe, and put them inabag. When they have 
refted themfelves a while, and recovered their breath, 


they dive a fecond time; and thus continue, till they 


have either compleated their tafk, or their ftrength 
fails them. Every oné of thefe Negro divers is 
obliged daily to deliver to his mafter a certain fixed 
number of pearls; fo that when they have got the 
requifite number of oyfters in their bag, they begin 
to open them, and deliver the pearls to the officer, 
till they have made up the number due to their 
mafters; and if the pearl be but formed, it is fuf- 


‘ficient, witheut any regard to its being imall or 


faulty. The remainder, however larce or beautiful, 


are the Negro’s ‘own property, nor has the matter 


the leaft claim to them; the flaves being allowed te 
fell them to whom they pleafe, though the matter 
generally purchafes them at a very frail price. 

Wor. |. K THESE 
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Turse Negroes cannot every day make up their 


number, as in many of the oyfters the pearl is not at. 


all, or but imperfectly formed; or the oyfter is dead, 


whereby the pearl is io damaged, as to be of no value; 


oD 


and as no allowance is made for fuch pearls, they muft 


make up their numbers with others. 

Brstpes the toil of this fithery, from the oyfters 
ftrongly adhering to the rocks, they are alfo in no {mall 
danger from fome kinds of fith, which either feize the 
Negroes, or, by ftriking on hee crufh them by their 
weight agaimit the bottom. So that thefe creatures 


fees to know that men are robbing them of the moft: 


valuable product of their element, and therefore make 
a vigorous defence againft their enemy. The fifhery 


on tne whole coait is obnoxious to the fame danger. 


from thefe fifh; but they are much more frequent 
where fuch riches abound. The fharks, and tin- 
toreras, which are of an enormous’ fize, feed on 


the bodies of thefe unfortunate fifhermen; and the. 


mantas, or quilts, either prefs them to death by 
wrapping their fins about them, or crufh them againft 
the rocks by their prodigious weight. The name 
manta has not been improperly given to this fith, 
esther with regard to its figure or property; for be- 
ing broad and long like a quilt, it wraps its fins round 
a man, or any other animal that happens to come 
witiiin its reach, and immediately fqueezes it to death. 
This*ffh refembles a thornback in fhape, but is pro- 
digioully larger. 

livery Negro, to defend himfelf againft thefe ani- 
mals, carries with him a fharp knife, with which, if 
the th offers to affault him, he endeavours to ftrike it 
in a part where it has no power to hurt him; on which 


the Sf; immediately flies. The officers keep a watch-. 


ful eye on thefe voracious creatures, and, on difcover- 


ing ide fhake the ropes faftened to the Negroes  — 


b: odies, hat they may be upon their guard; many, on 
the divers being in danger, have thrown themfelves 
into 
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into the water, with the like weapon, and haiten down 
to their defence: but too often all their dexterity and 
precaution is not fufficient to prote& the diver from 
being devoured by thefe fifh, or lofing one of his legs 
or arms by their bite. Several ineffectual fchemes 
have been practifed, to prevent fuch melancholy ac-= 
cidents. 

Tue pearls of thefe fifheries are generally of a good 
water, and fome very remarkable, both in their fhape 
and fize; but as there is a difference in both thefe pro- 
perties, fo there is alfo a difference in their water and 
colour; fome being highly valuable, and others as re-_ 
markably defective. Some of thefe pearls, though in- 
deed but few, are fent to Europe, the oreateft part 
being carried to Lima; where the demand for them is 
very great, being not only univerfally worn there by all 
perfons or rank, but alfo fent from thence into the in- 
land parts of Peru. 

Besipes thefe pearls, the kinedom of Terra Firma 
was formerly equally remarkable for the fine gold pro- 
duced by the mines in its territories; and which con- 
fequently proved a very confiderable addition to its 
riches. Part of thefe mines were in the province of 
Veraguas, others in that of Panama; but molt, alfo 
the richeft, and whofe metal was of He fineft quality, 
were in the province of Darien; and, on thataccount, 
the conftant objects of the miners. But the Indians 
revolting, and making themfelves mafters of the whole 
province, there was a neceffity for abandoning thefe 
mines, by which means the greateft part of them were 
loft; a few only remaining on the frontiers, which 
ftill yield a {mall quantity of gold. Their produce 

might indeed be increafed, did not the fear of the 
fickle nature of the induine. and the {mall confidence 
that can be placed on their apparent friendfhip, deter 
the mafters of the mines from taking proper meafures 
for i ome them. | 
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Tuoucn the mines of Veraguas and Panama are 


not expofed to thefe dangers, yet they are not worked 
with more vigour than the others; and this for two 
reafons. The firft is, that, befides their being lefs 
rich in metal than the others, the gold they yield is 
not of fo good a quality as that of Darien: the fecond, 
and indeed the moft weighty, is, that as thefe feas, by 
their rich produce of pearls, offer a more certain, 
and at the fame time a more eafy profit, they apply 
themfelves to this fifhery preferably to the mines. 
Some, indeed, though but few, are worked, befides 
thofe Se eae entaan, on the ante of Diaries: 

BesipEs the advantage arifing to Panama from its 
‘commerce, as the revenue here is not equal to the dif- 
burfements, a very confiderable fum of money is an- 
nually remitted hither from Lima, for the payment of 
the troops, the officers of the audience, and others in 
employment under his majefty. 


Cilioenk (ee 


Extent of the Audience of Panama, in the Kingdom 


of ‘Yerra Firma. 


HE city of Panama is not only the capital of 


_ its particular province, but alfo of the whole 
kingdom of Terra Firma, which confifts of the three 


provinces of Panama, Darien, and Veraguas. The | 
firft is the feat of every branch of the government, as . 


being fituated between the other two; Darien lying 
on the eat fide, and Veraguas on the weft. 

Tue kingdom of Terra Firma begins northwards 
at the river of Darien, and ftretching ‘along by Nom- 
bre de Dics, Bocas del Toro, Bahia “del Almirante, 1 Is 


| terminated wettward, by the river de los Dorados in 


the north fea; and towards the fouth fea, beginning 


on the weftern part, it extends from Punta Gorda, in 
Cotta 


PRS 
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Cofta Rica, by Punta de Mariatos, Morro de Puercos, 
to the gulph of Darien; from whence it continues 
fouthward along the coaft, by Puerto de Pinas, and 
Morro Quemado, to the bay of St. Bonaventura. Its 
length from eaft to weft is 180 leagues, but, if mea- 
fured along the coaft, it exceeds 230; and its breadth, 
from north to fouth, is the fame as that of the ifthmus, 
which includes the whole province of Panama, and 
sare of that of Darien. The narroweft part of this 
ifthmus is from the rivers Darien and Chagre, on the 
north fea, to thofe of Pito and Caymito on the fouth 
fea: and here the diftance, from fea to fea, is about 
14 leagues. Afterwards it increafes in breadth to- 
wards Choco and Sitara; and the fame weftward in 
_the province of Veraguas, forming an interval of forty 
leagues from {ea to fea. | 

Atonc this ifthmus run thofe famous chains of 
lofty mountains, called the Andes, which, beginning at 
fuch a prodigious diftance as the Terra Magellanica, 
traverfes the kingdom of Chili, the province of Buenos 
Ayres, and thence through the provinces of Peru and 
Quito; and from the latter, contract themfelves, as 
it were, for a paffage through this narrow ifthmus. 
Afterwards, again widening, they continue their courfe 
through the provinces and kingdoms of Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Cofta Rica, St. Miguel, Mexico, Guajaca, 
Ja Puebla, and others; with feveral arms or ramifica- 
tions, for ftrengthening, as it were, the fouthern with 
the northern parts of America. 

In order to give the reader a comprehenfive idea 
of this kingdom, [ fhall fpeak particularly of each of 
its three provinces, beginning with that of Panama 
as the principal. Mott of its towns and villages are 
fituated in {mall plains. along the fhore, the reft of 
the country being covered with enormous and craggy 
mountains, uninhabited on account of their fterility. 

Iw this province are three cities, one town, a few 
forts, Villages, and country feats; the names of 
K 3 which, 
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which, with the tribes of the inhabitants, are. here fub- 
: joined. 

Tue cities are Panama, Porto Bello, and cane 
de Nata de los Cavelleros. The Géuatae of the late : 
ter was firlt difcovered, in the year 1515, by captain 
Alonzo Perez. de la Rua, at which time Nata was 
prince of this diftri€t. Gaipar de Efpinofa was firft 
commifioned to people it, under the ttle of a town. 
I. was indeed afterwards taken and burnt by the In- 
cians, but he rebuilt it, and called it acity. It is 
large, but the chief houfes are only of earth, or unburnt 
bricks, and the others of mud walls. Its inhabitants 
are a mixture of Spaniards and Indians. 

THE town called los Santos is a modern fettlement 
of Spaniards, who before lived at the city of Nata, 
but, with a view of augmenting their fortune by im- 
proving the ground, left the city ; and. the inhabi- 
tants of the town are at prefent more in number than 
thofe of Nata. Ics environs were firft difcovered by 
Rodrigo Valenzuela, and at that time contained an ~ 
Indian town, governed by a prince called Guazan: 
the origin of the town fuiiciently fhews it is Bor : 
pled by Spaniards and Indians. 

Tue number of villages in this province is very 
ie a and of different kinds. 

. Nuestra Senora de Pacora, to Bra we give 
He preference, is inhabited by Mulattoes and their 
defcendants. 

2. San Chriftoval de Chepo owes its name to the 
caciques, or princes, Chepo and Chepauri, and was 
difcovered in 1515, by Tello de Guzman. Befides 
Indians, here is a company of foot, belonging to the 

arrifon of Panama, moft of whom are fettled here 
with their families. — i | 

SEVE RAL Rancherias, or affemblages of Indian 
huts, are under the jurifdi€tion of a village, . Thefe 
Rancherias are fituated to the fouthward, in the {mall 
chafms or bi ‘aches of the mountains, 

: Jy 
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In the favannahs of the river Mamoni, are feveral 
fuch affemblages of huts, and within | the fame jurif- 
diction ; namely, | 

On the river de la Campana. 
~ In the breach of Curcuti. 

On the banks and at the mouth of the river Canas. 

On the river del Platanar. 

On the river de Pinganti. 

On the river de Bayano. 

In the breach de Terralbe. 

In that of Platanar. 

In that of Calobre. 

— In that of Pugibay. 

In that of Marcelo. 

On the river de Mange. 

Under the jurifdiction of the fame village are alfo 
the following Rancherias, fituated to the northwards. 

On the river del Playon. 

On the fmaller river de la Conception. 

- On the river de Guanacati. 
~. On the river del Caco, or Mandinga. 

On the river de Sarati. 

3. The village of San Juan, fituated on the road 
between Panama and Porto Bello, is inhabited by 
Mulattoes and their defcendants. 

4. The village of Nueftra Sinor de la Confolation, 
a Neero fettlement. 

5. Ihe village de la Santiffimi Trinidad de Chame, 
difcovered by captain Gonzalo de Badajoz, and called 
Chame from its prince at that time, is Wel ses by 
Spaniards and Indians. 

6. The village of St. Ifidro de Quiheniat, dif- 
covered by the fame officer, and then governed by its 
prince Totronagua: its prefent inhabitants Spaniards 
| and Indians. 

7. The village of St. Francifco de Paula, in the 
Cordillera : alfo inhabited by Spaniards and Indians. 

| OTe) ee : 8. Dhe 
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_ 8. The village of St. Juan de Pononome, fo called 
from the name of its cacique; its inhabitants are In- 
dians, who flill retain the bow and arrow, at which 
they are very dextrous, and of an intrepid bravery, 

g. The village of Santa Maria is fituated in a tract 
of land difcovered by Gonzalo de Badajoz. The 


name of its laft prince was Efcolia; it is at prefent. 


wholly inhabited by Spaniards, 

10. The village of Santo Domingo de Parita, the 
laft word being the name of its prince, It was for- 
merly inhabited wholly by Indians, but at prefent 
there are many Spaniards among them, 

11, Taboga, Laboguilla, and other lands, near 
which the pearl fifheries are carried on, were difco- 


vered by the order of Pedro Arias Davila, the farft - 


governor and captain-general of the kingdom of 
‘Verra Firma. In thefe lands are houfes belonging ta 
Spaniards, and huts for the Negra divers. 

12. The iflands del Rey were difcavered by Gaf- 
per de Morales and captain Francifco Pizarro. In 
this ifland fome Spaniards have houfes, befides great 
numbers of Negro divers. 


~ 


Second Province of Terra Firma, 


Tue fecond province of this kingdom is that of 
Veracuas, of which the city of Santiajo is the capital. 
The trft who difcovered this coaft was admiral Chrif- 
topher Columbus, in 1503. To the river now called 
‘Veragua, he gave the name of Verdes-aguas, on ac- 
count of the green colour of its water; or, according 
to others, becaufe the Indians called it by that name 
in their language. But, however that be, it is from 
this river that the province derives its name. In 
_ 1508, the captains Gafper de Efpinofa, and Diego 

de Alvirez, renewed the difcovery by land; but being 
repulied by prince Urraca, were obliged to content 
themielves with a fettlement in the neighbourhood ; 
7 Mm and 

» 
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and even here the Spaniards were not able to maintain 
their ground againft the frequent incurfions of the 
Indians; fo that finding the abfolute neceffity of a 
ftronger fettlement, they built the city of Santiajo de 
Veraguas on the {pot where it now ftands. 

Bzsipes this city the province contains two others, 
and feveral villages. 

Tue city of Santiago al Angel was founded in 
1521 by Benedict Hurtado, governor of Panama: it 
has been twice deftroyed and rebuilt: the inhabitants 
partly Spaniards, partly Mulattoes. 

Tue city of Nueftro Senora de los Remedios de 
Pueblo-Nuevo; the inhabitants the fame as thofe of 
the former, 

1. The villages in this province are San Francifco 
de la Montana, inhabited by Indians ufing bows and 
arrows. 

2. San Miguel de la Halaya, inhabited by different 
forts of people. ee 

3. San Marcelo de Leonmefa de Tabarana, inhabit- 


ed by Indians. 


4. San Raphael de Guaymi, by Indians. 

5. San Philipe del Guaymi, by Indians, 

6. San Martin de los Caftos, by Indians. 

7. San Auguftin de Ulate, by Indians. | 

8, San Jofeph de Bugava, by Indians. 

g. and 10. La Piedad, and San Miguel, by Indians. 

11. San Pedro, and-San Pablo de los Platanares, 
by Indians. 7 | 

12. San Pedra Nolofco, by Indians. 

13. San Carlos, by Indians. 


~Ihird Province of Terra Firma. 


Tue third province of Terra Firma is that of Da- 
rien, where the greateft part of the inhabitants are 
wandering Indians, living without any religion, and in 
the moft fhocking barbarifm, which was indeed the 

motive 
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motive of their revolt. In 1716 there was here a con- 
fiderable number of villages, Rancherias, and Doétri- 
nas *, whofe inhabitants had {worn allegiance to the 
king of Spain, and therefore under the governors of 
Panama ; though, at prefent, very few are remaining. 
ei reniaining in the above-meationed year, were, 
The village and ftaple for the mines of Santa 

Cris de Cana, a very confiderable fettlement of Spa- 
_miards and Indians. 

2. The village de la Conception de Sabalo, inhabit- 
ed like the preceding, but lefs populous. : 


. The village of San Miguel de Tayequa ; Wha. : 


bitants the fame. 

4. The village of Santa Domingo de Balfas, tives 
bitants like the others, being Spaniards and Indians. 

5. Spanifh village, in the territory of Santa Marica. 

6. The Doétrina San Geronymo de Yabira, a word 
in the Indian language fignifying Doncel, i. e. a virgin; 
and for this reafon the river near it is called Rio Don- 
cel, or Virgin river. 

7. San Enrique de Capeti, or the fleepy. 

8. Santa Cruz de Pucro. In the Indian language 
Pucro fignifies a fort of light wood, which, at Guaya- 
quil, is called Balfa. 

. The Do@trina de San Juan de Tacaracuna, and 
Wiatarnaer: the names of two of the mountains of ona 
Andes, contiguous to the community. 

10. The Indian village of San Jofeph de Zete- aati 
is not a Dodtrina. 7Zete-Gaati is the name of a kind 
of willow growing in the neighbourhood. 


Rancherias and td) ance in the southern parts. 


The hamlet of Nueftra Senora del Rofario de Rio 
Congo. 


* A name, given by the jefuits, to Indian communities, which 
they have gathered together and civiliaed. — 


| Other 
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Other hamlets on the rivers Zabalos, Balfas, and 
Uron. 
On the river Tapanacul. 
On the river Pucro. 
On the banks and at the mouth of the river ‘Paya. 
At los Paparos, or the peafants. 
On the river Tuquefa, 
On the river Tupiia. 
On the river Yabifa. 
And at Chepigana. 


Rancherias and Hamlets in the northern parts. 


On the river Queno. 

On the Seraque. | 

On the Sutagunti. 

On the Moret. 

On the Agrafenequa. 

On the Ocabajyanti. 

On the Uraba. 

Aut thefe Doctrinas and communities were for- 
merly of Indians, and not inconfiderable, fome of the 
latter confifting of 400 perfons; but their general 

-number was between 150 and 200; from whence we 
may form an idea of the populoufnefs of thefe Doétri- 
nas. But, to fave the trouble of computing the feveral 
inhabited places in this kingdom, as I thought proper 
to infert their names, I fhall conclude ie a concile 
lift of all thefe places, which will affift the reader 1 in 
forming fome idea of this country. 


— Recapitulation of all the inhabited places in the hing 
dom f Verra Firma, 


Four fortreffes. 
Six cities. 
_ One town of Spaniards and Indians, 
sa | Thirty- 
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Eleven of Spaniards and Indians. 
Thirty-five villages. 


Twenty-two of Indians, moft 
of them Doctrinas. 


Thirty-two Rancherias or Hamlets, each contain- 
ing feveral cottages {cattered among the breaches, 
along the fides of rivers and favannahs. 

Forty-three iflands, where the pearl-fifhery is carried 
on, fome of them in the bay of Panama, fome near the 
coaft of that city, and others fouth of Veraguas. 


Two of Mulattoes and Negroes. 


. ae | 
| 
mh 
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Cin AP: -£. 
Voyage from Perico to the City of Guayaquil. 


UR tents and other neceflaries being ready, we 

all embarked on board the St. Chriftopher, cap- 
tain Don Juan Manuel Morel; and the next day, being 
the 22d of February 1736, we fet fail; but having 
little wind, and that variable, it was ae 26th at fun- 
fet before we lott fight of the land, the laft we faw 
being Punta de Mala. 

By remarks repeatedly made till we loft fight of this 
jaft point, and which agreed with obfervations, but 
differed from thofe by account, we found the fetting of 
_ the current to be S. W. 5° wefterly; which obferva- 
' tion correfponded with the accounts given us by able 

pilots, who affured us it continued to 3 or 4 degrees 
of latitude; and, according to their farther informa- 
tion, we boretind our daily account at one mile and 
one fixth per hour; and found their information to 
be well founded. But it is neceffary to obferve, 
that, till our fhip was off Punta de Mala, there was 
no vifible current; and that, whilft we continued 
failing in the gulph of Panama, the latitude by ac- 
count agreed with the obferved. 

For 


) 
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For the time we fet fail, till Punta de Mala bore 
from us N. W. 6° 30 wefterly, we continued to fteer 
5.5) Wo T° so and 8" ao. tie the winds vari- 
able with calms. 4a 

AFTER paffling Punta de Mala, we fteered S. be- — 
tween 8° welterly and 2° 30 eafterly, till fix in the @ 
evening of the firft of March 1726, when we dif- 
covered the land contiguous to St. Matthew’s bay. 
Upon which we ftood to the 8. W. to avoid a ledge 
of rocks, which runs three leagues into the fea, and 
alfo the currents, which fet towards it, and Gorgona- 
bay. 

Turs ledge of rocks was difcovered in 1 594, by 
a fhip’s ftriking on it. 

From St. Matthew’s bay, we, for fome hours, 
coe lia S. W. 6° 15 wefterly; and the next day S. E. 

Z foutherly ; which, being the third day, at one in 
the afternoon, brought us in fight of Cape St. F rancis, 
bearing N. + eafterly. 

Accorvine to the reckoning of Don George Ju-- 
an, the difference of meridians between Panama and. 
Cape St. Francis was 0° 36; and which nearly 
agrees with the map of this coalt. It muft, however, 
be fuppofed that the diftance between each knot on 
the logline was 47 feet, 5 1 royal inches, which is. 
equal to 501 Englifh feet; and this confirms what 
we have already obferved, book I. chap. 1. and proves 
the juftnefs of our obfervations on the currents. 

Havinc weathered this cape, we fteered W. 3° 
foutherly ; S. W. 3° wefterly; and on the 6th and 
ath’S.’4° edfterly, and S. E. 6° eafterly: Gi aaa 
7th, at ‘3 in the morning, we again made Cape St. 
Francis, bearing N. 5° eafterly, and Cape Paffado S. ; 
after which we coafted along fhore,. obferving the 
moft remarkable parts, till the gth, when, at half an 
hour after 3 in the evening, we came to an anchor in 
Manta-bay, in eleven fathom water, the bottom mud> 

mixed 
6 


Mee er, 


¥ 
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mixed with fand: Cape St. Lorenzo bearing W. 5S. 
W. and Monte Chrifto S. S. E. 6° eafterly. 


Two reafons induced usto anchor here; the frft: 


was, that as part of the intention of our original voy- 
age was to meafure fome degrees of the equator, be- 
fides thofe of the meridian; and having been inform- 
ed, at Panama, of the fituation of this ‘coalt, we were 
defirous of viewing it, in order to know whether, by, 
forming our firit bafe on its plains, the feries of tri- 
angles could be continued to the mountains contigu- 
ous to Quito. The fecond the want of water and 
provifions ; for the feafon being pretty far advanced, 

we had flattered ourfelves, while at Panama, with 

falling in with the brifas, and by that means of foon 
reaching Guayaquil; and had therefore taken in pro- 
vifions only for fuch a fhort voyage. 

‘In order to fatisfy ourfelves with regard to our firft 
and principal view, we all went on fhore on the roth 
in the evening to, the village of Monte Chrifto, 
about two leagues and a half from the coaft. But 
we foon found any geometrical operations to be 
impracticable there, the country being every where 
extremely mountainous, and almoft covered with 
prodigious trees, an infurmountable obftruction. to 
any fuch defion. This being farther confirmed to 
us by the Indian inhabitants, we determined to pur- 
fue our voyage to Guayaquil, and from thence to 
Quito. Accordingly on the rith we returned to 
the coaft of Manta, where, whilft the fhip was taking 
in water and provifion, we employed ourfelves in 
making obfervations; by which we found the lati- 


tude of this place to ‘be 0° 56 52" fouth. But Meff. 


Bouguer and de la Condamine, reflecting that our ftay 
at Guayaquil would be confiderable before the feafon 
would permit the mules to come from Guaranda to 
Carry us to the mountains, and defirous of making 
the beft ufe of their time, determined to ftay here, 
in order to make. further obfervations on the longi- 

tude 


Vase 
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_ tude and latitude, that they might afcertain the place 
where the equetor cuts this coaft, examine the length 
of the pendulum, and make other obfervations equally 
important. Accordingly proper inftruments were left: 
with them. 
On the 13th of the fame month of March, our vef- 
fel put to fea, keeping along the coaft, and paffed the 
next day within the ifland de la Plata. The 15th we 
began to lofe fight both of Cape St. Lorenzo, and alfo” 
of the ifland; at one in the afternoon we fteered S. S. 
E. till the 17th, when we difcovered Cape Blanco, the 
fouth point of the bay of Guayaquil. From Cape 
Blanco we coafted along the bay, till, about noon on 
the 18th, coming to the mouth of the river Tumbez, 
we anchored about half a league from the land; the 
river’s mouth bearing eaft 5 deg. northerly, and the 
ifland of Santa Clara, commonly called Amortajado, 
or Muerto, from its refembling the figure of a human 
corpfe, N. 4. deg. eafterly, in fourteen fathom water, 
and a muddy- bottom. | 
SomE particular affairs, of the captain of the fhip 
obliged us to remain here till the 20th, when, at fix in 
the morning, we weighed , and at half an hour after 6 
in the evening, the itrength of the current on the ebb 
obliged us to come to an anchor. Thus we continued 
anchoring every ebb, and failing during the flood. 
And here we found that the current always fets out of 
the bay, though with much lefs velocity on the flood 
than on the ebb; for we obferved that the tide never 
altered its direction in 1g hours and a half. The 
caufe of this phenomenon is fuppofed to be, the pto~ 
digtous quantity of water difcharged into it by the 
rivers. On the 23d, having come to an anchor off 
Punta de Arenas in the ifland of Puna, we fent on 
fhore for a pilot to carry in our fhip; for, though 
the diftance was only feven leagues, the great num- 
ber of fhallows in this fhort paffage rendered a pre- 
caution of this kind prudent, if not abfolutely necef 
| fary. 
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fary. And on the 24th, at 7 in the morning, we 
fafely anchored in Puna harbour; Cape Centinela 
bearing S. S. W. 2° 30’ welterly, and Cape Maria 
Mandinga W. N. W. 1°15 welterly, diftant one 
quarter of a league. 

From Punta de Mala to St. Matthew’s bay, we 
had the wind firft at N. and N. W. afterwards it 
fhifted to the N. E. and during the laft day veered 
to the E. N. E. but when we came in fight of this 
bay, changed again to the N. being preceded by rains, ~ 
which continued till our arrival at Manta, the winds 
having fhifted to the 8. E. fouth, and S. W. and welt, 
but with fome variations from all thofe points. 

I wave already mentioned that at St. Matthew’s 
bay, it was not only the opinion of the pilots relating 
to the currents which fet towards Gorgona, but alfo 
our own experience, that induced us to alter our courfe, 
which was necefiary, in order to continue our voyage. 
All the reit of the coaft, from Cape St. Francis to 


_ Manta, they fet to the N. and this prevented us from 


getting to windward, and obliged us to tack, as the 
wind was conttary. 

In our pafiage from Manta to Cape Blanco, the 
winds were not lefs favourable, continuing as before, 
except a few gales at N. W. and N.N.E. till we 
made the above cape. The currents here alfo fet to 
the northwards; and from Cape Blanco to Puna har- 
bour, to feaward, that 1s, towards the weft; but, as 
we have before obferved, a greater velocity on the 
ebb than on the flood. >. 

Brinc very defirous of obferving an eclipfe of 
the moon, which was to happen on the 26th of 
March, and our time for preparing for it being but 
fhort, we concluded to ftay ata little village fituated 
in this harbour; but finding thefe houfes, which were 
entirely built of canes, too weak to fupport the pen- 
dulum, we determined to make the beit of our way 
to Guayaquil; and accordingly, at half an hour after 

Wet. 1. L, eleven 
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eleven at night, we left the fhip at anchor, and went 
to the city ina boat; and, at 5 in the evening of the 


4 
it 


a 
a 
it 


as5th, by the vigour of our rowers, we arrived at 


Guayaquil, notwithftanding the ftrength of the tide 

againft us. Here we immediately applied ourfelves 

e fettle the pendulum; but our diligence was en- 
tirely fruftrated, the air being fo filled “with Na one 

a nothing was to be feen. 

_ Ir may not be amifs here to infert the variations 


we obferved in different parts of the South-fea, in 


the fame order with thofe obferved from Cadiz to 
Carthagena. 


AT able o Ow ariations obferved in feveral Parts of 
the South- -fea, the Longitude reckoned from the 
Meridian of Panama. 


Latitudes. Longitude. Variation. 

dee. min. deg. min. deg. min. 

8 17N 359 55 8 45H. 

Z 49 BOF gaa i oa 

7 ag 5 OE iy oe 7... 49 

7 ue 359. 18 245 ae 

3 55 358 21 ee: 

O 50 358 43 7, 92 

O 36 250,000 a.) oO 

oO 20 25 Bolg AO 7 a 

O 15 358 56 1 a 

O 225. BED. ge BRE Ge 

O 5 Monte Chrifto bearing S, E. foutherly.8 © 00 
Isnanp de la Plata, bearing S. 15° 45 ‘welterly, and 

Monte Chrifto E. 8. E. pret as 

ge 10'S 8 OO 

Cape Blanco 8. S. W. ee ik ie Ms 

Punto de Mero eaft 4° northerly, | Mi 
diftant 3 leagues i 
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On the coaft of Sumber, of which the 
latitude by obfervation was 3° 14° 
_ We fhould, for feveral days, have been without 
knowing certainly the latitude, an object of the laft 
importance in any voyage, had not Mr. Godin had 
the precaution to take,with him a Fadley’s quadrant. 

This ingenious gentleman having been pitched upon 
for the voyage to America, undertook a journey to 
London, purely to purchafe feveral inftruments, and 
among others bought that already mentioned; and 
which proved of the greateft ufe to us, in findine the 
latitude during this paflage; a point the more » dif. 
ficult and neceffary, on account of feveral perplexing 
circumiftances; the courfe being fometimes north, 

fometimes fouth, andthe currents fetting in the fame 
direction. Affitted by this inftrument, we were ena- 
bled to take the meridian altitude of the fun, whilft, 

from the denfity of the vapours which filled the at- 
mofphere, the fhadow could not be defined on the 
ufual inftruments. 


SC ta an! 


CHAP. IL. 
Account of the Vi oyage from Perico fo Puna. 


HE brifas, by their return, as we before obferv- 

ed, occafion an alteration in the weather of Pa- 
nama, by introducing the fummer, as they alfo do in 
the paffage from Perico to Puna; or, more properly, 
to Cape Blanco: for, after the brifas have begun to 
blow at Panama, they gradually increafe and ipread, 
in oppofition to the fouth winds, till, overcoming 
them, they are fettled; but their periods are not al- 
ways equal, either on ‘the land orin the ocean. Ge- 
nerally the brifas do not reach beyond the ee 
or are fo faint, as often to be interrupted by calms, 
or other weak tee unfettled winds. Sometimes, in- 
1,2 deed, 
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deed, they have an extraordinary ftrength, being felt 


even to the ifland of Plata. but their greateft force 


is gradually increafed as we approach nearer to Pa- 
nama. ‘Thefe winds, which blow from. between the 
N. and N. E. clear the atmofphere, free the coaft 
from fogs, and are not attended with tempelts ~of 
rain; but frequently fo fqually, efpecially between 
Cape Francifco and the Bay of Panama, that, without 
particular care and the utmoft difpatch in putting 
the fhip in a proper condition, they are often dan- 
eerous. 

At the period of the brifas, the fures or fouth 
winds begin to blow; and, hen fettled, are more 
violent than the former. But they do not, as many 
have imagined, blow always precifely from the fouth ; 
for they fhift from the S. E. even to the S, W. and 
their diftance from the S. is obferved to be greatelt 
at particular times. When they incline to the S. E. 
which is the land fide, they are accompanied with 
violent, but happily fhort, tempefts of wind and rain. 
The fhips, which trade from. the coats of Peru and 
Guayaquil to Panama, generally fail during the fures, 
in order to take the benefit of the north wind at their 
return; and, by that means, their voyages are eafily 
and expeditioufly performed. Sometimes, indeed, 
they fail with other winds, though they are cenerally 
longer at fea, in order to reach Paita; but often this 
diligence, or rather avarice, is fo far difappointed, that 
they are obliged to put in at Tumaco, Acames, 
Manta, or Punta de Santa Elena, for provifions and 
water. 

Tuese are the principal winds in this paflage; and 
whatever changes may fometimes happen, they are not 
of any continuance, the fettled wind foon recovering 
its place. 

Tue currents, in thefe parts, are not fo regular as 
the winds; for, during the brilas, the waters run 
from Morro de Puercos ee) and W. to the 

height 
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height of Malpelo; and from thence E. and E. S. 
E, to Cape St. Francis, inclining fomething towards 
Gorgona. From Cape St. Francis their direction is 
S. and S, W. which continues for 30 or 40 leagues 
feawards, the ftrength of them being proportionate to 
that of the brifas. 7 

Durinc the feafon of the fures, or fouth winds, the - 

currents run N. and N. W. from Punta de Santa 
Elena, as far as Cape St. Francis, extending thirty or 
forty leagues feawards; from hence they run with a 
great velocity eaft, as far as the meridian of Malpelo ; 
and from Morro de Puercos S. E. along the coaft, 
though at fome diftance from it, and tending partly to 
the bay of Gorgona. But from the meridian of Mal- 
pelo to Morro de Puercos, they run with great vio- 
lence N. W. and W. Alfo in the paflage from Cape 
Blanco to Cape Santa Elena, a violent current runs 
weft from the river of Guayaquil, during its fwellings ; 
but when the river is low, the current fets into Puna- 
bay: the time of the former is during the brifas, and 
the latter in the feafon of the fures. 
_ Ar alltimes, in leaving Perico to fail to Guayaquil, 
or the coaft of Peru, care . mutt be taken to keep at a 
proper diftance from the ifland of Gorgona, many in- 
ftances having happened of fhips being loft, either by 
this neglicence, or, more frequently, by duis It is 
alfo equally neceflary to be careful of the ifland of 
‘Malpelo; but the latter is of the two the leaft dan- 
gerous, as the greate{t detriment is only a longer de- 
lay of the voyage. 

Ir a fhip happens to come in fight of the ifland of 
Gorgona, it will be found very difficult to get clear of 
Mm oy tteering either S. S.,.W. or even N. fo that the 
furett method i is to return towards Panama along the 
coaft, the currents there changing their direction ; at 
the fame time taking care not to keep at a oreat dif- 
tance from it, to avoid being again carried ; away by 
the current, which fets. o61K, 

63 THE 
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- Tue land all along the coaft from Panama to Santa 
Elena is of a middling height, except in fome parts, 
where we difcern mountains at a vaft diftance, and 
very high; being part of the Cordillera. Monte 
Chrifto is the land-mark of Manta, being a high 
ua at and having a village of the fame name at 
its foot. 

Iw the bays along this coaft, and particulary at the 
mouths of rivers, it is dangerous to keep clofe to the 
fhore, there being many fhallows not known even to 
the pilots of the country. In the bay of Manta, there 
is one at the diftance of three or four ieagues from the 
fhore, on which feveral fhips have ftruck; but the 
water is here fo fmooth, that all the damage they 
fuftained was, their being obliged to be immediately 
careened, in order to ftop the leaks occafioned by the 
accident. 

In all this paffage a rough fea is feldom met with; 
for, if it be fometimes agitated by fqualls and fhort 
tempefts, it foon fubfides after the ftorm 1s over. 
Whilft the fouth winds prevail, fogs are very frequent, 
and fometimes fo thick as totally to preclude all fight 
of the coaft. This we ourfelves partly experienced in 
our paffage; wheres, during the brifas, it 1s quite the 
contrary; the air is ferene, and the coaft fo clear as to 
be approached with confidence and fafety. 


CHAP. Il, 
Of our Stay at Guayaquil, and the Meafures taken 
3 for our ‘fourney to the Mountains. 


THE fhip, St. Chriftopher, which we left at 
Puna, followed us fo foon, that on the 26th in 

the evening fhe came to an anchor before the city ; 
the next day all cur baggage and inftruments were | 
_Sanded, and we began our obfervations for determin- — 


ing 


5 


4 
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ing the fituation of Guayaquil, with regard to its la- 


titude and longitude. The defire of fucceeding ren- 
dered us very attentive to obferve an immerfion of the 
fatellites of Jupiter, to make amends for our difap- 
pointment of the eclipfe of the Moon; but we were 


an this equally unfortunate; the denfity of the vapours 


which filled the atmofphere rendered our defign 
abortive; but, the days being more favourable than 
the nights for aftronomical obfervations, we took 
feveral meridian altitudes of the Sun, and never neg- 
lected any opportunities that offered, during the 
nights, of doing the fame with regard to fome par- 
ticular ftars, 

On our arrival at Guayaquil, the corregidor of 


that city, whofe great civility, together with that of | 
all the king’s officers and other perfons of diftinction, 
deferves our acknowledgments, fent notice of it to 


the corregidor of Guaranda, that he might order car- 


Wiages to the port of Caracol, for conveying us to the 


mountains. The paffage thither was then indeed 
impracticable; it being in this country the end of 


winter, at which time the roads are extremely bad, 


and the rivers fwelled fo as not to be forded with- 
out the greateft mfk, and too wide for the bridges of 


this country. 


Tue corregidor of Guaranda was then at Quito, 


on fome bufinefs of his office; but the prefident and 


governor of that province, Don Dionyfio de Al- 
cedoy Herrera, ordered him to return to his juril- 


diction without delay, for providing every thing ne- 


ceffary for our journey ; fending, at the fame time, 
circular orders to all the other corregidors, through 
whole jurifdictions we were to pa{fs to Quito, enjoin- 
ing them not to be wanting in any kind of good 


office in their power. Every thing being thus hap- 
pily difpofed, and advice arriving that the mules were 


on their way to Caracol, where they arrived the 6th of 


May, we were no lefs expeditious to embark on the 


La river, 
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river, which is the ufual paflage. There is indeed 
aroad by land; but at all times extremely difficult — 
and dangerous, on account of the many bays and 
large rivers which muft be paffed; fo that no perfon 
travels this road but in fummer, and then only fuch as 
have no baggage, and are, befides, well aceernet, 
with the country and the ferries. 


4 


CH A Baty. 
Defeription of Guysaee 


HOUGH there is no certainty with regard to 

the time when Guayaquil was founded, 1 it is uni- 
verfally allowed to be the fecond city of Spanifh origin, 
both in its own province and the kingdom of Peru, 
it appearing, from ancient records preferved in its 
archives, that it was the next city founded after San 
Micuel de Piura; and the foundation laid of Los Reyes, 
Remac, or Lima, being in 1534, or, according to 
others, in 1535, the building of Guayaquil may be 
fixed between thofe two years; but the profperity it 
attained under its governor Belalcazar was of no long 
continuance, being, after feveral furious . attacks, en- 
tirely deftroyed by the neighbouring Indians. It was, 
however, in 1537, rebuilt by captain Francifco de 
Orellana. The firft ftuation of Guayaquil was in the 
bay of Charapoto, a little to the northward of the place 
where the village of Monte Chrifto now ftands ; from 
whence it was removed to the prefent fpor, whieh 18 
on the ene bank of the river of Guayaquil, in 2° 
11/21" of fouth latitude, as appeared from our ob- 
Pee cies Its longitude was not determined by any 
accurate obiervations ; but, by computing it from 
thofe made at Quito, it is 297° 17 reckoning from 
the meridian of ‘Teneriff. On its removal by Orle- 
lana, nom us frit ; fituation, it was built on the de- 


clivit ty 
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clivity of a mountain called Cerillo Verde, and is 
now termed Ciudad Vieja, or the old town. Its in- 
habitants being afterwards ftreightened by the moun- 
tain on one fide, and by ravins or hollows made by 
floods of rain on the other, formed a defign, without 
entirely abandoning the place, to build the principal 
part of the city at the diftance of five or fix hundred 
toifes; which was accordingly begun in 1693; and 
for preferving a communication with the old part, 
a bridge of timber was erected, of about three hun- 
dred toifes in length, by which means the inconve- 
niencies of the ravins are avoided, and, the intervals 

eing filled with fmall houfes, che old and new towns 
are now united. 

THIs city is of confiderable extent, taking up, along 
the bank of the river from the lower part of the old 
town to the upper part of the new, near half a league; 
but the breadth is not at all proportional, every per- 
fon being fond of having a houle near the river, 
both for mee amufements it affords, and for the be- 
nefit of refrefhing winds, which, in winter, are the 
more eagerly coveted as they are very rare. | 

Aut the houfes of both towns are built of wood, 
and many of them covered with tiles; though the 
ereateft part of thofe in the old town are only 
thatched; but in order to prevent the fpreading of 
fires, by which this city has feverely fuffered on feve- 
ral occafions, fuch covering is now prohibited. Moft 
of thefe conflagrations owed their rife to the malevo- 
lence of the Negroes, who, in order to revenge fome 
punifhments inflicted on them by their mafters, took 
the opportunity, during the night, of throwing fire 
on the thatch, and by that means not only ruined 
thofe who were the immediate objects of their re- 
venge, but alio the greateft part of the inhabitants 
of the city. 

Tuovucu the houfes are wholly built of wood, they 
are generally large and beautiful, have all one flory 


and 
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and an entrefole; the back part of the ground floor: 
ferves for warehoufes, and in the front are fhops of 
all kinds, and generally before them fpacious porti- 
coes, which are, indeed, in winter time, the only 
“parts where you can walk, the ftreets being utterly 
impafiab! ie» 

As a further precaution againft fire, which they 
have fo much reafon to dread, the kitchens ftand 
twelve or fifteen paces from the houfes, with which 
they communicate by means of a long open gallery, 
refembling a bridge; but fo lightly built, that, on 
the leaft appearance of fire in the kitchen, it is de- 
molifhed in an inftant; by which means the houfe is 
preferved. Perfons of rank and fortune live in the 
upper apartments, and the entrefoles are let to 
ftrangers who come to trade, or pafs through the city 
with their goods. 

Tue ground on which the new city is built, and the 
favannahs i in its neighbourhood, are not to be travel- 
led ever either on foot or hor eae during the win- 
ter; for, befides being a {pongy chalk,: it is every- 
where fo level, that there is no declivity for carrying 
off the water; and therefore, on the firft rain, it be- 
comes one general flough. So that, from the time of 


the rains fetting in till the end of the Winter, it 1s» 


necefiary to lay in the parts not covered by the above 
mentioned piazzas, very large planks for croffing 
over them; but thefe foon become flippery, and oc- 
cafion frequent falls into the chalky flough. The 
return of fummer, however, foon exhales the water, 
and renders the ground fufficiently dry for travelling. 
In this refpet the old town has the advantage, being 
built on a gravelly foil, which is never impafiable, 
THIS city is defended by three forts, two on the 
-yiver near the ts and the third behind it, guarding 
the entrance of aravin. Thefe are all banks after the 
modern method ag fortifications but, before they were 
erected, it had only a platform, which is fill remaip- 
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ing in the old town. Thefe forts are built of large 
pieces of very hard wood, forming a variety of pal- 
lifades, and the wood is particularly proper for this 
country, and the ufe it is here applied to, retaining 
its folidity either under the water or in the mud. 
Before thefe fortifications were erected, the city was 
taken by European corfairs, in the years 1686 and 
1709; but the fuccels of the latter was owing to the 


villainy of a Mulatto, who, in order to revenge him- 


felf on fome particular perfons in the city, conducted 
the enemy through a bye way, where they were not 
expected ; fo that the inh Abivants, being furprized, were 
not prepared for defence. 

Aux the churches and convents are of wood, except 
that of St. Domingo, ftill ftanding in the ole town, 
which is of ftone; the great folidity of the ground in 
that part being fufficient for fupporting buildings of 
this kind. ‘The convents in the new city, befides 
the parochial church, are an Auguftine and a Fran- 
cifcan, together with a college of Jefuits; but the 
members of them not very numerous, on account 


-of the fmalinefs of the revenues. Here is alfo an hof- 


pital, but without any other endowment than the fhell 


of the building. The city and its jurifdiction are 


under a corregidor, nominated by the king, who 
holds his office dGurine five years. WNotwithftandine 
o P; o 


he is fubordinate to the prefident and audience of 


Quito, he appeints the deputies in the feveral de- 


partments of his jurifdiGion; and, for the police and 


civil government, Guayaquil has ordinary alcaldes 


-and reoidores. The revenue is managed here by a 
‘treafurer and an accomptaht, who receive the tributes 


of the Indians, the duties on imports and exports, 
and the taxes on commodities, which are either con- 
jumed there, or carried through it. 

THE ecclefiaftical sovernment is lodged in the 
bifhop of Quito’s vicar, , who is generally allo the prieft 
of the town, 


CHAP. 
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CHAAR. yAoee ¢ 


Of the Inhabitants, Cuftoms, and Riches of 
Guayaquil. 


UAYAQUIL contains, in proportion to its 

dimenfions, as many inhabitants as any city in 
all America; the continual refort of ftrangers, drawn 
thither by commerce, contributing very greatly to in- 
creafe the number, generally computed at twenty 
thoufand. A great part of its eminent families are 
Europeans, who have married there ; ; befides which, 
and fubftantial Creoles, the other inhabitants are of 
different cafts, as in the cities already defcribed. 

THE inhabitants, capable of bearing arms, are di- 
vided into companies of militia, according to their 
rank and caft; fo that on occafion they may be ready 
to defend their country and property. One of thefe, 
confifting entirely of Europeans, and called the fo- 
reion company, is the moft numerous, and makes the 
moft fplendid appearance among the whole militia. 
Without confidering their wealth or flation, they ap- 
pear in arms, and pay a proper obedience to their of- 
ficers, who are chofen by themfelves, from their own 
body, being generally iuch as have ferved in Europe, 
and, confequently, more expert in military affairs. 
The corregidor is the commander in chief; having 
under him a colonel and major, for difciplining the 
other companies. 

Tuovcu the heat here is equal to that of Panama 
or Carthagena, yet the climate diftinguifhes itfelf in 
the colour of the human fpecies; and if a certain au- 
thor has mye it the equmoG ial Low Countries, in 
allufion to the refemblance it bears to the Netherlands 
of Europe, it may, with equal propriety, bear that 
appellation from this fingularity, namely, that all the 


natives, except thofe born from a mixture of blood, 
E are - 


2 
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are frefh-coloured, and fo finely featured, as juftly to 
be ftyled the handfomeft, both in the province of 
Quito, and even in all Peru. Two things are here 
the more remarkable, as being contrary to common | 
obfervation ; one, that, notwithftanding the heat of 
the climate, its natives are not tawny; the other, 
that, though the Spaniards have not naturally fo fair 
a complexion as the northern nations, their children 
born here of Spanifh women are very fair; nor has 
this phenomenon hitherto been fufficiently explain- 
ed. ‘To attribute it to the effluvia exhaling from the 
contiguous river, appears to me little fatisfactory ; 
other cities having the fame advantageous fituation, 
without producing any improvement in the com- 
plexions of the inhabitants; whereas here fair per- 
fons are the moft common, and the children have 
univerfally light hair and eye-brows, and very beau- 
tiful faces. 

To thefe perfonal advantages beftowed by nature 
in a diftinguifhed manner on the inhabitants, it has 
added the no lefs pleafing charms of elegance and 
politenefs ; fo that feveral Europeans, who intended 
only a fhort ftay here, have married and fettled; 
nor were their marriages owing to the immenfe for- 
tunes of their ladies, as in fome other cities of this 
country, the inhabitants not being at all famous for 
their riches. 

Tue diefs of the women at Guayaquil nearly re- 
fembles that at Panama, except only when they either 
pay or receive a vifit; inftead of the pollera, they 
wear a faldellin, which is not longer than the pollera, 
but, being open before, and croffing one fide over 
the other, is adorned in the moft profufe manner. It 
is furbeloed with a richer ftuff, near half a yard in 
depth, and bordered with fine laces, gold or fringe, 
or ribbands, difpofed with an air which renders the 
drefs extremely rich and becoming. When they go 
abroad without a veil, they wear a light brown-co- 

loured 
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loured imantelet, bordered with broad ftrips of black 


velvet, but without laces or any other decorations, 
Befides necklaces and bracelets; they wear rofaries, of 
the fame degree of richnefs as at Panama; and not 
only load their ears with brilliant pendants, but add 
tuits of black filk, about the fize of a filberd, and. fo 
full of jewels as to make a very fplendid appear- 
ance. 


From the commerce of this city, a firanger would 


oO 


imagine i it richer than it actually iss ‘This is partly. 


owing to the two dreadful pillages it has fuffered, and 
partly to fires, by both which it has been totally ruin- 
ed. And though the houfes here, as we have al- 
ready obferved, » are only of wood, the whole charge 
of which is the.cutting and bringing it to the city; 
yet the expence of a houfe of any figure amounts to 
fifteen or twenty thoufand dollars, workmens wages 
being very high, and iron remarkably dear. Euro- 
peans, who have raifed any thing of a fortune here; 
when they have no immoveable goods to detain them; 
retire to Lima, or fome other city of Peru, where 
they may improve their ftocks with greater fecurity. . 


G Bh BaP: Wile 
Of the Tentperature of the Air, and the different 


Seafons at Guayaquil; its Inconveniencies and 


Di iftempers. 


TN Guayaquil, the winter fets in during the month 
of December, fometimes at the beginning, fome- 
times in the middle, and fometimes not till the end 
of the month, and ‘atts till April or May. During 
this feafon, the clements, the infects, and vermin, 


feem to have joined in a league to incommode the © 


human fpecies. Its extreme heat appeared from fome 
thermometrical experiments; for, on the 3d of April, 
5) when 
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when its intenfenefs had begun to abate, at fix in the 
morning the liquor ftood at 1022; at noonat 1025; 
and at three in the afternoon at 1027; which fhews 
the heat in the middle of winter to be greater than at 
Carthagena. The rains alfo continue day and night, 
accompanied with frequent and dreadful tempefts of 
thunder and lightning ; fo that every thine feems to 
confpire to diftrefs the inhabitants. The river, and 
all thofe which join it, overflow their banks, and lay 
under water the whole country. The long calm 
renders the refrefhing winds very defirable,; and the 
innumerable {warms of infects and vermin infeft both 
the air and eround in an intolerable manner. 

« Tue fnakes, poifonous vipers, {corpions, and {cole- 
pendre, in this feafon find methods of getting into the 
houfes, to the deftruction of many of the inhabitants. 
And though they are not actually free from them all 
the reft of the year, yet at this time they are far more 
numerous, and alfo more active; fo that it is abfo- 
lutely neceffary to examine carefully the beds, fome 
of thefe animals having been known to find their way 
into them: and both as a fafecuard againft the dan- 
ger, and to avoid the tortures of the mofcitos and 
other infects, all perfons, even the Negro flaves and 
Indians, have toldos or canopies over their beds. 
Thofe ufed by the lower clafs of people are made of 
tucuyo, or cotton, wove in the mountains: others ufe 
white linen laced, according to the temper or ability 
of the owner. 

Tuoucu all thefe hot and moift countries fwarm 
with an infinite variety of volatile infects, yet the in- 
habitants are no-where fo greatly incommoded as at 
Guayaquil, it being impoffible to keep a candle burn- 
ing, except ina lantern, above three or four minutes, 
numberlefs infects flying into its flame and extinguifh- 
ing it. Any perfon therefore being obliged to be near 
‘alight, is foon driven from his poft by the infinite 
numbers which fill his eves, ears, and noftrils. Thefe 
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infects were almoft infupportable to us, during the 
fhort clear intervals of fome nights, which we fpent 
in making obfervations on the heavenly bodies. 


Their {tings were attended with great tortures; and 
more than once obliged us to abandon our obferva- 


tions, being unable either to fee or breathe for their 


multitudes *, : 
ANOTHER terrible inconvenience _attending the 


houfes here, are the numbers of pericotes, or rats ; 
every building being fo infefted with them, that, when 
night comes on, they quit their holes, and make fuch 
a noife in running along the cieling, and in clamber- 
ing up and down the fides of the rooms and canopies 
of the beds, as to difturb perfons not accuftomed to 
them. ‘They are fo little afraid of the human fpecies, 
that, if a candle be fet down without being ina lantern, 
they immediately carry it off; but, as this might be at- 
tended with the moft melancholy confequences, care 
is taken, that their impudence is feldom put to this 
trial, though they are remarkably vigilant in taking 
advantage of the leaft neglect. All thefe inconve- 
niences, which feem infupportable to ftrangers, and 
alone fufficient to render fuch a country uninhabited, 
little affect the natives, as having been ufed to them 


from their infancy ; and they are more affected with 
cold on the mountains, which the Europeans fcarce 


feel, or, at leaft, think very moderate, than with all thefe 
difagreeable particulars. 

The leaft troublefome feafon is the fummer, as then 
both the number and activity of thele vermin are di- 
minifhed ; it being a miftake in fome authors to fay 
they abound moft in that feafon. ‘The Heat is then 
abated, by the fetting-in of the S. W. and W. S. W. 
breezes, called here chandui, as.coming over a moun- 


* This account is too hyperbolical. They are, however, trou+ 
blefome enough, and almoft infupportable, throughout all South 


America, except in the plains anddeferts. A. 
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tain of that name. Thefe begin cenftantly at noon, 
and continue to refrefh the ¢arth till five or fix in the 
morning of the following day. The fky is always fe- 
rene and bright, the centleft fhowers being rarely 
known. Provifions ate in ereater plenty, and thofe 
produced in the country of a very agreeable tafte, if 
ufed while freth. Fruits are more common, efpecially 
melons and water melons, which are brought 1 in laree 
balzas * to the city. But the capital advantage i is the 
remarkable falubrity of the air in that feafon. 

Durine the winter, tertian fevers are very com- 
mon, and are here particularly painful and dangerous, 
Owing partly to neglect, and partly to an averfion to 

the ufe of the bark, being prepoffeffed with a notion, 
that on account of its hot quality it can have no good 
effect in that climate; fo that blinded with this pre- 
judice, without ever confulting phyficians, who would 
undeceive them, they fuffer the diftemper to prey 
upon them, till they are often reduced to an ir- 
recoverable ftate. The natives of the mountains, who 
are enured to a culd air, cannot endure that of Gua- 
yaquil, it having a natural tendency to debilitate them ; 
and by an intemperate ufe of its delicious fruits they 
throw themfelves into thofe fevers, which are as com- 
mon to them in one feaion as another. | | 

Besipes this difeafe, which is the moft general, 
fince the year 1740 the black vomit has alfo made 
its appearance, the galleons of the South-fea having, 
On account of the war, touched here in order to fe- 

_ cure the treafure, among the provinces of the Cordil- 
dera. At that time great numbers died on board the. 
fhips, together with many foreigners, but very few 
of the natives. In faying that the galleons brought 


* Called, by the natives, jungadas ; ; they are rafts made by pin- 
ning or tying feveral bodies of {mall trees together; the author 
defcribes them particularly in the next chapter. A. 


Vou. I. ive. this. 
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this diftemper to Guayaquil, I follow the general 

opinion, as it was before that epocha unknown there. 
Tue natives are very fubject to cataracts, and other 


diftempers of the eye, which often caufe a total blind- 


nefs. Though thefe diftempers are not general, yet 
they are much more common than in other parts ; 
and, I am inclined to think, it proceeds. from the 
aqueous exhalations during the winter, when the whole 
country is overflowed with water, and which, from 
the chalky texture of the foil, muft be vifcid in the 
higheft degree ; and, penetrating the external tunic, not 
only foul the cryftalline humour, but alfo cover the 
pupil, from whence cataracts, and other diforders of 
the eyes, have their origin. | 


| (CH A:P., MI. 
Prowsfions, and Manner of Living at Guayaquil. 


ERE, as at Carthagena, nature and neceffity 
H have introduced feveral kinds of bread, made 
from different grains and roots, to fupply the want of 
wheat. But the moft ufual here is the criollo, or na- 
tural bread, being unripe plantanes, cut into flices, 
roafted, and ferved up as bread. But this is not en- 
tirely owing to neceffity, as feveral kinds of meal might 
eafily be brought from the neighbouring mountains 


in fufficient quantities to fupply all the inhabitants of 


the city; though only a fmall fhare of it would fall 
to the lot of the poor, on account of the price, which 
vaftly exceeds that of the plantanes. However this 
be, the latter are defervedly preferred to wheat bread, 
which is fo badly made, that even the Europeans re- 
fufe to eat it, and accuftom themfelves to the criollo, 

which is far from being unpalatable. 
Most of the other provifions, except beef, fruits, 
and roots, are imported from the provinces of the 
ioe -Cordel- 
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~Cordelleros and Peru. It would naturally be ex- 
pected, that the feveral branches of this river, which 
abounds in fifh, would caufe a great plenty of them 
in the city; but it is quite otherwife, and the fmall 
quantity caught near it is far from being good, and 
fo full of bones, that none but the inhabitants can eat 
them without danger. Their badnefs in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city 1s probably owing to the brackifh 
water; but fome leagues above the city, the river af- 
fords a great fupply of what is very excellent. In 
fuch hot climates, however, they cannot be kept with- 
out falt; and it is very feldom the fifhermen venture 
to carry any tothe city, left, after all their labour, 
they fhould be obliged to throw them away. 

Tue coafts and neighbouring ports abound in very 
delicious fifth, fome of which are carried to the city, 
as keeping better than the fpecies in the river; and 
thefe, together with feveral of the teftaceous Cae 
conftitute a confiderable part of the food of the in- 
habitants of Guayaquil. In the falt-creek are taken 
very large and fine lobfters, of which they make de- 
licious ragouts: and from Jambeli creek, on the 
coaft of Tumbez, are brought great quantities of 
oyfters, which, in every refpect, furpafs thofe of all 
the coafts from Panama to Peru, where there is alfo 
a great demand for them. 

Tue fame caufe which drives from that part of the. 
river near the city the fineft fifh, fome to the fale and 
others to the frefh waters, according to their refpective 
Natures, renders good water very fearce at Guayaquil, 
efpecially in fummer; none being to be had at a lefe~ 
diftance than four or five leagues up the river, ac+ 
.cording to the height of its waters. Many balzas 
are therefore employed in fetching water, and felling 
it to the inhabitants. During the winter, this trade 

is partly at a ftand, as, by the increafe of the rivers, 
the water at Guayaquil is rendered fit for ute. 
: M 2 InsTEAD 
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Insteap of lard, as at Carthagena and other places, 
they commonly ufe, in dreffing their food at Guaya- 
quil, beef fuet. But whether the climate will not 
permit the beafts to acquire a proper degree of fat- 
nefs, whether the fuet itfelf be not good, or whether 
they are carelefs in feparating it from the tallow; the 
{mell and tafte of both are much the fame, which 
render their difhes extremely naufeous to ftrangers ; 
and, what is little better, they feafon all of them with 
Guiney pepper, which, though fmall, is fo very firong, 
that the {melt of it, Wdinid whole, fufficiently declares 


its furprizing activity : fo that perfons, not accuftom- 


ed to it, fuffer either way. If they eat, their mouths 
feem in aflame; if they forbear, they muft endure 


hunger, till they have overcome their averfion to this. 
feafoning ; ; after which they think the Guiney pepper © . 


the fineft ingredient in the world for giving a relith to 
their food. 
Tue inhabitants of Guayaquil affect great fplendor 


in their formal entertainments; but the method of . 


them is not very agreeable to an European eueft. The 


firft courfe confilts of different kinds of Tweetmeats, 
the fecond of high-feafoned ragouts; and thus they 
continue to ferve up an alternate fucceffion of fweet 


and high-feafoned difhes. The common drink on 
thefe. occafions is grape brandy, there called Aqua 


ardiente de Caftilla, cordials and wine. Of all which 


they drink freely during the entertainment, heighten- ’ 
ing the pleafure by the variety 5 Bue the ‘Europeans 


generally prefer wine. 


Tue cuftom of drinking punch bras lately increafed 


confiderably 1 in this city ; and, when drunk in modera- 
tion, is found to agree very well with the conttitutions 
of this climate. Accordingly it has obtained greatly 
among perfons of diftinction, who generally drink a 
glafs of it at eleven, and again in the evening ; thus. 


allayine their thirft, and at the fame time correcting the 


water, which, befides the difagreeable tafte communi- 
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cated to it by the heat, promotes an exceffive perfpira-. 
tion: and this cuftom is fo prevailing, that even the 
ladies punctually obferve it; and the quantity both of 
acid and fpirit being, but {mall, it becomes equally 
wholefome and retrething. 


Shes abe ule geek dbo 
Lixtent of the PCE of Guayaquil. 


THE moft northern part of th se jurifdiction of 
| Guayaquil begins at Cape Paifado, fo called 


from its lying 21 ‘fouth of the equinoctial, and about 
half a degree north of the bay of Manta. From this 
Cape it continues all along the coaft, including the ifle 
of Puna, to the town of Machala on the coaft of 
Tumbez, where it is terminated by the jurifdiction of 
Piura. From thence it runs away eaftward, and is 


bounded by that of Cuenca; and then, turning north- 


wards along the weftern fkirts of the Andes, it ter- 
minates on thofe of Bamba and Chimbo. Its length 
from N. to S. is about 60 leagues, and its breadth 
from E. to W. 40 or 45; reckoning from the point 
of Santa Elena to the parts called Ojibar. ‘Its whole 
country, like that in the neighbourhood of the city, is 
One continued plain, and in winter univerfally over- 
flowed. It is divided into feven lieutenancies or de- 
partments, for each of which the corregidor appoints 
a lieutenant or deputy, who, however, “mutt be con- 
firmed by the audience of Quito, Thefe departments 
are, Puerto Viejo, Punta’ de Santa Elena, Puna, 
Yaguache, Babahoyo, Baba, and Daule. 

THE lieutenancy de San Gregorio de Puerto Viejo 
is bounded northward by the government of Atacames, 
and fouthward by the lieutenancy of Santa Elena. Its 
capital of the fame name, though {mall, thinly peopled, 


and poer, enjoys the privileges of acity, and includes 
M 3 the 
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the towns of Monte Chrifto, Picoafa, Charapoto, and 
Xipyapa. Thefe have their particular priefts, who 
are likewife the fpiritual directors of all the fmaller 
villages in this diftrict. 

Tue town of Monte Chrifto ftood at firft in the 
bay of Manta, and was called by that name. It had 
then a confiderable commerce by means of veftels, 
paffing fi from Panama to the ports of Peru; but, having 
been pillaged and deftroyed by fome foreign adven- 
turers, who infefted thofe feas, the inhabitants re- 
maved it to the foot of Monte Chritto, where it now 
ftands, and from whence it has its name. 

Some tobacco is planted in this jurifdiction ; ; but is 
not much efteemed; andthe reft of its produéts, as 
wax, cotton, and pita, are barely fufficient to fupport 
its inhabitants, though they are far from being nu- 
merous; occafioned by the general poverty which 
reigns through all its towns and villages. ‘The kinds 
of timber natural to fuch hot and moift countries 
grow here in prodigious quantities. 

_Formerty along the coatt, and in the bay belonging 
to this lieutenancy, was a confiderable pearl fifhery ; 
but it has been totally difcontinued for fome. years; - 
occafioned partly from the dangers the divers were ex- 
pofed to, and from the mantas and tintoreras already 
defcribed , partly from the poverty of the inhabitants 
of this country, who, being in general Indians and 
Cafts, want ability to purcha i Negroes for this occu- 
pation. The bay has probably its name from the 
great number of mantas in thofe parts, e{pecially as 

the common employment of the inhabitants is the 
taking of that fifh, which they falt, and carry into the 
inland provinces. The Europeans ‘cannot help ad- 
miring their dexterity in this kind of fifhery, which 
they carry on in the following manner. They throw 
into the water a log of wood, ‘fuch as fey ufe in mak- 
Ing a balza, being about Gye or fix yards in leneth, 
#1 id near a foot in diameter, and fufficient to bear the 
weight 
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weight affigned it, which is a net lying acrofs one end 
of it, while an Indian ftands in an erect pofition on 
the other ; and, by the help of a canalete or oar, puts 
off to fea, to the diftance of half a league or more, 
where he fhoots his net. Another Indian, who fol- 
lows him ona fimilar log, takes hold of the rope 
faftened to one end of the net; and when the whole is 
extended, they both move towards the land, where 
their partners wait to draw the net a fhore. And 
here one cannot help obferving with aftonifhment 
the dexterity and agility of the Indians, in maintain- 
ing an equilibrium on round logs, where, by the con- 
tinual agitations of the fea, they muft be always 
changing their pofition, and making different motions 
with their body; and what ftill heightens the dif- 
ficulty is, that he is obliged, at the fame time, to mind 
both his oar and the net, in drawing it towards the 
land. They are indeed excellent fwimmers ; fo that 
if they happen (which is very feldom) to flip off, they 
are foon on the log again, and in their former pof- . 
ture; at leaft, they are in no danger of being fhip- 
wrecked. 

I suai place Punta de Santa Elena as the fecond 
licutenancy, becaufe it joins to the fouth part of the 
former. It extends all along the weftern coaft from 
the ifles of Plata and Salango, to the fame Punta de 
Santa Elena; from thence it ftretches along the north 
coat, formed by the bay of Guayaquil; compre- 
hending in this extent the towns of Punta, Chongon, 
Morro, Colonche, and Chandui. At Chongon and 
Morro two priefts refide, to whofe parifhes the others 
belong. The lieutenant, invefted with the civil go- 
vernment, refides in the town of Punta, two leagues 
from the port, where there are indeed warehoufes, or 
rather fheds, for receiving falt and other goods, but no 
dwelling-houfes. | 

Tue port of Punta has fo many falt works, that it 
fupplies the whole province of Quito and jurifdiction 

mi M 4 of 
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of Guayaquil. The falt is not the fineft, but re- 
markably compact, and anfwers very well the principal 
intention, that of falting flefh. 

Ow the coalt belonging to this licutenancy is found 
that exquifite purple, - fo “highly efteemed among the 
ancients; but the fifh, from which it was taken, having 
been either un*nown or forgotten, many moderns have 
imagined the fpecies to he extiné. T his colour, how- 
ever, is found in the {pecies of fhell fifh, growing on 
the rocks wafhed by the fea. They are fomething 
larger than a nut, and are replete with a juice, proba- 
bly the blood, which, when expreffed, is the true pur- 

le; for if a thread of cotton, or any thing of a fimilar 
kind, be dipt in this liquor, it becomes of a moft vivid 
colour, which repeated wafhings are fo far from 
obliterating, that they rather improve its nor does if 
fade by wearing. ‘The jurifdiction of the port of 
Nicoya, in the province of Guatemala, alfo affords this 
fpecies of turbines, the juice of which is alfo ufed in 
dying cotton threads, and, in feveral parts, for rib- 
bands, laces, and other ornaments, Stuffs died with 
this purple ‘are alfo highly valued. ‘This precious 
juice is extracted by different methods. Some take 


the fith out of its fhell, and, laying it on the back of 


their hand, prefs it with a knife from the head to the 
‘tail, feparating that part of the body into, which the 
comprefiion has forced the jyice, and throw away 
the reft. In this manner they proceed till they have 


provided themfelves with a fufficient quantity. Then 


they draw the threads through the liquor, which 1s the 
whole procefs. But the purple tinge does not’ imme- 
diately. appear, the juice being at firft of a milky co- 
Jour; it then changes to green; and, laftly, into this 
celebrated purple. Others purfue a different method 
in extraéting the colour; for they neither kill the 
fith, nor take it entirely out of its fhell; but fqueeze 
It {o hard as to exprefs a juice, with which they dye the 


thread, and afterwards replace the fifh on the rock 


from 
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from whence it was taken. Some time after, it un- 
dergoes a fecond operation; but without yielding fo 
mutch juice as at firft; and at the third or fourth very 
little, by which means the fifh is exhaufted beyond re- 
covery. In 1744, being in the lieutenancy of Santa 
Elena, I had the fatisfaction to fee this liquor ex- 
tracted according to the firft procels, and fome threads 


died with it. ‘This purple is far from being fo com- 


_mon as feme authors have imagined; for, though the 


fifth increafes, yet fo large a quantity is neceflary to 
dye a few ounces of thread, that little of it is feen; 


and indeed its great price is partly owing to its {carcity. 
Another circumftance worthy obfervation, and which 


increafes. or diminifhes the value, is the difference of 
weight and colour of the cotton dyed with it, accord- 
ing to the different hours of the day. I could not find 
any fatisfactory account of this property at Punta de 
Santa Elena, where the inhabitants, being lefs curi- 
ous, have not carried their fpeculations fo far as to 
be acquainted with this remarkable fingularity ; 
whereas at Nicoya it is fo well known, that the dealers 


in it, both buyers and fellers, are exactly acquainted 


with the times of its increafe or decreafe, fo that one 
of the firft preliminaries to a contract is, to fettle the 
time when it fhall be weighed. From this alteration 
of the weight of the purple thread at Nicoya it may 
be inferred, that the fame happens at Punta de Santa 
Elena; the turbines at both places being exactly of 
the fame fpecies, and without the leaft vifible ‘dif- 
ference in colour. Another very remarkable par- 
ticular relating to its tinct, and which I have heard 
from perfons of undoubted veracity, is, that the co- 
Jour of a thread of flax is very different from that of 


_athread of cotton. It would therefore be proper to 


make repeated experiments, on threads of filk, flax, 

and wool. | 
Some, by faying that the fith, from whence this 
dye is extracted, breeds in a fhell, by which either the 
fiat 
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flat or acaracolada or fpiral may be underitood ; it 


may not be improper to remark, that it is the laft 
ipecies, and accordingly the cotton tinged with this 


juice is called Caracolillo. This department alfo— 


abounds in fruits, cattle of all kinds, wax, and fifh; 

fo that the inhabitants have very profitable motives 
for induftry; accordingly it is very populous, and 
though it does not abound in towns, the number of 
inhabitants far exceeds that of the preceding govern- 
ment, and the harbour of Punta is much frequented 
by veffels, that is, by fuch as trade between Panama 
and the ports of Peru, in order to purchafe different 
kinds of provifions, as calves, kids, fowl, and other 


kinds, of which there is here a great plenty. Veffels. 
belonging to the merchants of Guayaquil of two » 


hundred tuns, load here with falt; a trade, which 
from the cheapnefs of that commodity turns to a 
very good account. 

Tue next lieutenancy fouthward 1s Puna, an ifland 
_ in the mouth of Guayaquil river. It extends N. E, 
and S. W. between fix and feven leagues, and is of a 
quadrilateral ficure. According to an ancient tradi- 
tion, its inhabitants were once between twelve and 


fourteen thoufand; but, at prefent, it has only one 


{mall town, fituated at the head of its harbour in the 
north-eaft part; and the few inhabitants confift chief- 
ly of Cafts, and fome Spaniards, but very few In- 


dians. To this lieutenancy has been annexed the 


town of Machala, on the coaft of Tumbez, together 
with that of Naranjal, the ik. place of the river 
of the fame name, called alfo the Suya; near which 
is a road leading to the jurifdictions of Cuenca and 
Alaufi. But neither of thefe towns is in a more 
flourifhing condition than that on the ifland. In the 
latter refide both foe lieutenant and prieft, to whom 
the others are fubjeét, both in civil and ecclefiaftical 
affairs; Puna not only being. the principal town, 


but great fhips, by reafon of the depth of its harbour, 
load 


feet 
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load there, which cannot be done at Guayaquil, on 
account of the fand in its river; while others come 
there to load with wood. 

Tue jurifdictions of Machala and Manaranjol pro- 
duce great quantities cf cacao, and that of the for- 
mer is efteemed the beft in ali Guayaquil. In its 


_ neighbourhood, as in the ifland of Puna, are great 


numbers of mangles, or mangrove-trees, whofe in- 
terwoven branches and thick trunks cover all thofe 


plains; which, lying low, are frequently overflowed. 


As this tree is little known in Europe, it muft not be 
paffed over without a fhort defcription. — 

_ Tue mangrove is fo far different from other trees, 
that it requires a foil daily overflowed by the fea. 
Accordingly, when the water is ebbed away from the 
fpots where the ‘mangroves thrive, they exhale very 
difagreeable effuvia from their muddy furface. This 


tree no fooner appears above the ground, than it di- 


vides itfelf into very knotty and diftorted branches ; 


and from each knot germinates a multitude of others, 
increafing fo as to form, when grown up, an im- 
penetrable thicket. Nor is it poffible to difcern the 
fhoots belonging to the principal branches; for, be- 
fides this entangled labyrinth, thofe of the fifth or 
fixth produétion are equal, in magnitude, to thofe of 
the firft, which is generally of an inch and a half or 
two cpihies in diameter; and all fo flexible, that the 
only method of feverine them is by fome edged tool. 
Though they extend themfelves nearly horizontally, 
yet the trunk and principal branches increafe both 


‘in height and thicknefs. Its leaves are very fmall, 


in proportion to the branches, not being above an 
inch and a half or two inches in length, oval, thick, 
and of a pale green. The ufual height of the prin- 
cipal ftems of the mangrove 1s eighteen or twenty 
yards, ten or twelve inches in diameter, and covered 
with a thin, rough bark. But its wood is fo folid 
and heavy, that it finks in water, and, when ufed in 


ihips 
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fhips or veflels, is found very ddrable, elie not fub- 


ject either to {plit or rot *. 

Tue Indians here pay their annual ‘shee: in the 
wood of the mangrove, which is ufed occafionally in 
fuch works as its nature is beft adapted to. 

Tue licutenancy of Yaguache is at the mouth of 
the river of the fame name, which falls into that of 
Guayaquil on the fouth fide; and has its rife from 
the fkirts of the Cordillera, fouth. of the river Bamba, 
Its juriidiction contains three towns; the principal, 
that where the cuftom-houfe is erected, is San Jacin- 
to de Yaguache; the two others are Noufa and An- 
tonche. To thefe belong two priefts, one refiding at 
Yaguache, and the other at Noufa. ‘Though thefe 
towns are but thinly inhabited, the farms and coun- 
try have great numbers, particularly of the poorer 
fort. 

Tue chief production of Yaguache is wood, and a 


little cacao: but cattle and cotton are the principal © 


objects of their attention. 

BaBaHoyo, a name fuffciently known in all thefe 
countries, it being the feat of the grand cuftom- houfe 
for every thing going into the Cordillera, or coming 
from thence, has a very large jurifdiction, in which, 
beiiics the principal town, are thofe of Ujiba, Cara- 

ol, Quilea, and Mangaches; the two laft border on 
fh sae vac and are a confiderable diftance from 


Ujiba, where the prieft refides during the winter, re- 


moving in the fummer to Babahoyo; which, befides 
its fetiled inhabitants, has always a great sarees of 
traders from other parts. 


* The mangrove fhoots out collateral branches, which bend 
down, take root, and put out others which co the fame, fo that 
one tree in a few years covers a large fpace of ground. ‘Thofe 
ftems that are within the reach of high- water mark are generally 
covered with a fimali kind of oyfter, culled mangrove oyiters, 

which are eaten by the natives. ‘The bark of the tree is ufed to 
tan leather, in which it fucceeds very well, but gives the leather a 
much higher colour than oak bark. A. ss 
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Tue country of this jurifdiction, being level and low, 
on. the firit fweilings of the rivers Caluma, Ujiba, and 
Caracol, is overflowed to a prodigious diftance, theugh 
at different depths, particularly at Babahoyo, where the 
waters rife to the firit {tory of the houtes ; fo that dur- 
ing the winter it is entirely forfaken. 

THE country of this jurifdiction, as well as that of 
Baba, contiguous to it, abounds in fuch numbers of 
cacao plantations, that many are neglected, and their 
fruit left to the monkies and other animals, which 
are thus s happily provided for by the fpontaneous fer- 
tility of the ground, without any affiftance from 
aoriculture, It alfo produces cotton, rice, Guiney 
pepper, and a great variety of fruits. It has likewife 
large droves of black cattle, hories, and mules, which, 
during the time the country is under water, are kept 
in the mountains; but, as foon as the lands are dry, 
are driven down to fatten on the gamalotes, a plant 
of fuch luxuriance, as to cover entirely the oround ; 
its height exceeds two yards and a half. It alfo 

" grows fo thick, as to preclude all paflage, even along 
the paths made by the traders. 

Tue blade of the gamalote refembles that of barley, 
but longer, broader, thicker, and rougher. ‘The green 
is deep, ‘but lively, and the ftalk diverfified with knots, 
from which the leaves, which are ftrong, and fome- 
thing abeve two: lines in diameter, Haver heir origin. 
When the gamalote is at its full growth, the heieht of 
water, during the floods, by rifing above its top, pref- 
fes it dba, and rots it; fo that, when the waters 
ebb away, the earth feems covered with it; but at 
the firft impreffion of the fun it fhoots again, and, 
in a few days, abounds in the fame plenty 2 as before. 
One thing remarkable in it is, that, though it proves 
fo nourifhing to the cattle of this diftrict, it ls very 
noxious to thofe from the Cordillera, as has been 
often experienced. 


= 
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_ Basa 1s one of the largeft lieutenancies of Guaya- 
quil, reaching to the fkirts of the Cordillera, or the 
mountains of Anga Marca, belonging to the jurif- 
diction of Latacunga, or, according to the Indian 
pronunciation, Liatacunga. Befides the principal 
town of the fame name, it has others annexed to it; 
fo far as to be under one prieft, who, with the corri- 
eidor’s lieutenant, refides continually at Baba. Former- 
ly, the river of the fame name ran clofe by this town ; 
but Don En Vinces having cut a canal for watering 
the cacao plantations on his eftate, the river inclining 
more to this courfe than its former, it was found im- 
poffible to ftop it; fo that, leaving its original chan- 
nel, it has ever fince continued to run in a courfe fome 
diftance from the town. ‘The other two places are 
San Lorenzo and Palenque, both at a great diftance 
from the capital, and near the Cordillera; fo that their 
Indian inhabitants are but little civilized. 

THE cacao tree, which, as I have already obferved, 
abounds in this diftriét, inftead of being only four or 
five, according to fome authors, who poffibly faw it 
when very young, is generally not lefs. than eighteen or 
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twenty feet high. It begins from the ground to di-. 


vide itfelf into four or five ftems, according to the 
vigour of the root, from whence they all proceed. 
They are generally between four and feven inches in 
diameter; but their firft growth is in an oblique di- 
rection, fo that the branches are all expanded and fe- 
parated from one another. The length of the leaf is 
between four and fix inches, and its breadth three or 
four. It is very fmooth, foft, and terminates in a 
point, like that of the China orange tree, but with 


iome difference in colour, the former being of a dull 


ereen, and has nothing of the glofs obfervable on the 
latter: nor is the tree fo full of leaves as that of the 


orange. From the ftem, as well as the branches, — 


grow the pods which contain the cacao. ‘The firft 


appearance is a white blofiom, not very large, sei 
pil 
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piftil contains the embryo of the pod, which grows to 
the length of fix or feven inches, and four or five in 
breadth, refembling a cucumber in fhape ; and ftriated 
in a longitudinal direction, but deeper than the cu- 
cumber. The pods are not precifely of the. above 


‘dimenfions, nor are they always proportionate to the 


{tem or branch, to which they adhere in the form of 
excrefcences, fome being much fmaller; and it is not 
extraordinary to fee one of the leaft fize on the prin- 
cipal trunk, and one prodigioufly large near the 
extremity of a flender branch. But it is obferved, 
that, when two grow in contact, one of them attracts 
all the nutritive juice, and thrives on the decay of the 
other. 

Tue colour of the pod, while growing, is green, 
nearly refembling that of the leaf; but, when arrived 
at its full perfection, it gradually changes to a yellow. 
The fhell which covers it is thin, fmooth, and clear. 
When the fruit is arrived at its full growth, it is ga- 


thered; and being cut into flices, its pulp appears 


white and juicy, with fmall feeds regularly arranged, 
and at that time of no greater confiftence than the reft 
of the pulp, but whiter, and contained by a very fine 
delicate membrane, full of liquor, refembling milk, 
but tranfparent, and fomething vifcid; at this time it 
may be eaten like any other fruit. Its tafte is a 
fweetifh acid; but in this country is thought to be 
promotive of fevers. The yellownefs of the pod in- 


dicates that the cacao begins to feed on its fubftance, 


to acquire a greater confiitence, and that the feeds 
begin to fill; the colour gradually fading till they are 
fully completed, when the dark brown colour of the 
fhell, into which the yellow has deviated, indicate 
that it is a proper time to gather it. The thicknefs 
of the-fhell is now about two lines, and each feed 
found inclofed in one of the compartments, formed 
by the tranfverfe membranes of the pod. After ga- 
thering the fruit, it is opened, and the feeds taken 

out 
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out and laid on fkins kept for that purpofe, or more 
generally on vijahua leaves, and left in the air to. dry. 


When fully dried, they ate put into leather baes, fent 


to market, and fold by the carga or load; which is 
equal to eiohty- one pounds; but the price is far from 
fixed, being fometimes fold for fix or eight rials per 
carga, though lefs than the charge of cathering ; but 
ge peneral” price is between three and four dollars, 
“and, “at the time of the armadas, when the demand is 
very large, rifes in proportion. 


Tis tree produces its fruit twice a year, and in the 


fame plenty and goodnefs. The quantity gathered 
throughout the whole jurifdiction of Guayaquil 
amounts at leaft to 50,000 cargas. 

Tue cacao trees delight fo exceffively in water, that 
the ground where they are planted muft be reduced to 
amire; and if not carefully fupplied with water, they 
die. They muft alfo be planted in the fhade, or at 
Yeaft defended from the perpendicular rays of the fun. 
Accordingly, they are always placed near other larger 
trees, under the fhelter of which they grow and flou- 
rifh. No foil can be better adapted to the nature of 
thefe trees than that of Guayaquil, as it favours 
them in both refpects; in the former, as confifting 
wholly of favannahs or wide plains overflowed in win+ 
ter, and in fummer plentifully watered by canals; 
and with regard to the latter, it abounds in other 
‘trees, which afford them the requifite fhelter. 

Aut the care neceffary in the culture of this tree 
confifts in clearing the ground from the weeds and 


fhrubs. abounding in fe: wet a foil. And this is fo 


neceflary, that, if neglected, in a few years thefe ve- 
getables will deftroy_ the cacao’ plantations, by rob- 
bing the foil of all its nourifhment. 

THE laft lieutenancy to be defcribed, is that of 
Daule. The principal town is of the fame name, and 


wafhed by the river, to which it owes its appellation. 
It contains many fpacious houfes belonging to the in- 


habitants 
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habitants of Guayaquil. It is alfo the refidence of a 
lieutenant and a parifh prieft, having under their in- 
fpeétion the two towns of Santa Lucia and Valfar. 
Here are a great number of plantations of tobacco 
and fugar canes, cacao, and cotton; together with 
large orchards of fruit trees, and extenfive corn 
fields, 

Tue river Daule, which, like that of Baba, dif- 


charges itfelf into Guayaquil river, is very large, and 
on both a great trade is carried on with that city. 


By the former, it receives the great plenty and va- 


nety of furmmer fruits, and a confiderable part of the 
platanes, which conftitute the bread ufed there dur 


ing the whole year. ‘Though great quantities of to- 


bacco grow in other parts of the jurifdiction of Guaya- 


quil, yet none equals that of Daule. 
Tue bufinels of erazing is followed in all thefe 


lieutenancies ; but more or ‘lef, i in proportion to their 


extent, the nature of the foil, and the conveniency of 


driving the cattle to the mountains, beyond the reach 
of the inundations. 
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Defeription of the River of Guayaquil, and of the 
—- Veffels trading on it. 


HE river of Guayaquil being the channel of 
the commerce of that place, it will be proper 


to give fome account of it, in order to affift the rea- 


der in forming an idea of he trade carried on in that 


city. 


Tue diftance of the navigable part of this river, 


from the city to the cuftom- ‘houfe at Babayhoyo, the 
place where the goods are landed, is, by thofe who 


have long frequented it, commonly divided into 


reaches, of which there are twenty, its courfe being 
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wholly ferpentine; but to Caracol, the landing place 
in winter, there are twenty-four reaches, the longeft 
of which are the three neareft the city; and thefe 
may be about two leagues and a half in length, but 
the others not above one. Whence it may be in- 
ferred, on an average, that the diftance, meafured on 
the furface of the river, between Guayaquil and the 
cuftom-houfe of Babahoyo, is twenty-four leagues and 
a half, and to Caracol twenty-eight and a half. The 
. time requifite to perform this paffage is very dif- 
ferent, according to the feafon, and nature of the 
vefiel. During the winter, a chata generally takes 


up eight days in going from Guayaquil to Caracol, 


being againft the current of the river; whereas two 
days : are fufficient to perform the paffage downwards. 
In fummer a light canoe goes up in three tides, and 
returns in little more than two; the fame may be 
faid of other veffels, the paffage downwards being 
always performed in much lefs time than the other, 
on account of the natural current of the river, in the 
reaches near the cuftom-houfe, where the ftrongeft 
flood only ftops the water from running downwards. 
Tue diftance from Guayaquil to Ifla Verde, fituated 


at the mouth of the river in Puna bay, ts by pilots. 


computed at about fix leagues, and divided, like the 
other part, into reaches: and from Ifla Verde to 
Puna three leagues. So that the whole diftance from 
Caracol, the mott inland part up the river, to that 
of Puna, i is thirty-feven leagues and a half. Between 
Iila Verde, and Puna, it widens fo prodigioufly, that 


the horizon towards the north and fouth is bounded 


by the iky, except in fome few parts northwards, 
where the plantations of mangroves are perceived, 


Tue mouth of the river at the Ifla Verde is about - 
a league in breadth, and even fomething broader at 


Guayaquil, above which it contracts itfelf as it advan- 
ces nearer the mountains, and forms other creeks, the 
mouth of one of which, called Eftero de Santay, faces 


"the 
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the city; ariother, termed Lagartos; is near the cuftom- 


houfe at Babahoyo. Thefe are the largeft, and at the 


fame time extend to fuch a diftance from the principal 


_ fiver, as to form very corifiderable iflands. 


Tue tides, as we have before obfeived, in fimmer 
time, reach up to the cuftom-houfe, checking thé ve- 
locity of the waters, and, confequently, caufing them 


to fwell; but, in winter, the current being ftronger 


and more tapid, this increafe of the water is vifible 
only in the reaches near Guayaquil, and in three of 
four different times of the year, the great velocity of 
the current renders the tides imperceptible ; the firft 
of this feafon happens about Chriftmas, > 

Tue principal catife of the fwellings of this river 
arifes from the torrents rufhing down from the Cordil- 
lera into it. For though rain is frequent heré; great 
part of the water is received by its lakes, or ftapnates 
on the plains. So that the increafe of the river is en- 
tirely owing to the torrents from the mountains. 

One particular inconvenience of theft floods is, their 


fhifting the banks of fand lying between the city and 


Ifla Verde ; fo that no thips of any corifiderable burden 
can go up with fafety, without continually founding 
with the lead, unlefs care has béen taken to mark the 


_ banks fince their laft change. 


Tue borders of this river, like thofé of Yaguache, 


_ Paba, and Daule, as well as thofe of the creeks and 


canals, aré decordtéd with country feats, and cottages 


_ of poor people of all cafts, having here both the con- 
_ venience of fifhing and agriculture, and the interme- 


diate {paces filled with fuch a variety of thickets, that _ 


_ art would find it difficult to imitate the delightful land- 
{cape here exhibited by nature. 


Tue principal and moft common materials ufed in 


—Suildings on thefe rivers, are canes, whofe dimenfions, 


and other particulars fhail be taken notice of in their 
place. Thiefe alfo form the inward parts, as walls, 
floors, and rails of the ftairs; the larger houfes differ 
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only in fome of the principal pieces, which are of 
wood. ‘Their method of building is, to fix in earth, 
eight, ten, or twelve pieces of wood, more or fefs, 
according to the dimenfions of the houfe, forked at 
the top, and of a proper length, all the apartments 
being on the firft ftory, without any ground floor. 
Beams are then laid acrofs on thefe forks, at the 
diftance of four or five yards from the ground. On 
thefe beams canes are laid in fuch a manner as to 
form a kind of rafters, and over thefe boards of the 
fame canes a foot and a half in breadth, which form 
as firm and handfome a fleoring as if of wood. The 
partitions of the feveral apartments are of the fame 
materials, but the outer walls are generally laticed, for 
the free admiffion of the air. The principal beams 
of the roof of large houfes are of timber, the rafters 
of cane, with (maller, in a tranfverfe diraltoh, and 
over thefe vijahua leaves *. Thus a houfe is built 
at very little expence, though containing all the necef- 
fary conveniencies. With regard to the poorer fort, 
every one’s own labour fuffices to procure him a 
habitation. He goes up a creek in a fmall canoe, and 
from the firft wood cuts down as many canes, vyahua, — 
and bejucos +, as he wants, and, bringing the whole 
to the ie he makes a balza or float, on which he 
loads his other materials, and falls down the river to 
the place where he intends to erect his cottage. After 
which, he begins his work, faftening with bejucos 
thofe parts which are ufually nailed; and, in a few 
days, finifhes it in the completeft manner. Some of 
thele cottages are almoft equal in dimenfions to an 
of timber. 

Tue lower part, both of thefe Hic wes as 5 Well: as 
thofe in the greateft part of the jurifdiction of Gua-. 
yaquil Peiich are of the fame form), are expofed to 


* This leaf is 3 or 4 feet long, and about 1 broad. A. 


+ Along ve twig, ufed as a cord by the natives ; deferibed 
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all winds, being entirely open, without having any 
wall, or fence, except the pofts or ftancheons by 
which the building is fupported. For whatever coft 
was expended on the ground floor, it would be wholly 
ufelefs in the winter, when all the country is turned 
to mud. Such houfes, however, as ftand beyond the 
reach of inundations, have cround floors, walled and 
finifhed like the other apartments, and ferve as ware- 
houfes for goods ; but thofe within the inundations 
are built, as it were, in the air, the water having a 
free paflage under them. All the inhabitants have 
their canoes for paffing from one houfe to another, 
and are fo dextrous in the management of thefe fkiffs, 
that a little girl ventures alone in a boat fo fmall and 
flight, that any one lefs fkilful would overfet in ftep- 
Ping into it, and without fear croffes rapid currents, 
which an expert failor, not accuftomed to them, would 
find very difficult. 

THE continual rains in winter, and the flightnefs af 
the materials with which thefe houfes are built, render 
it neceflary to repair them during the fammer ; but 
thofe of the poorer fort, which are low, muft be every 
year rebuilt, efpecially thofe parts which confift of cane, 
bejuco, and vijahua, while the principal {tancheons, 
which form the foundation, full continue ferviceable, 
and able to receive the new materials. 

From the houfes I proceed to give an account of 
the veffels, which (omitting the Chatas and canoes as 
common) are called Balzas, 1. e. rafts. The name 
_ fufficiently explains their conftruction, but not the me- 
-thod of managing them, which thefe Indians, ftrangers 
tothe arts and {ciences, ‘have learned from neceflity. 

Turse Baizas, called by the Indians Jungadas *, 
are compofed of five, feven, or nine beams of a ite 
of wood, which, though known here only by the name 


' * They are the fame that are called Catamorans in the Raft. 
Indies. A. 5m 
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of Balza, the Indians of Darien called Puero; and, - 


in all appearance, is the ferula of the Latins, men- 
tioned by Columella; Pliny takes notice of two 
{pecies of it, the leffer by the Greeks called Nartechia, 
dnd the larger Narthea, which grows toa great height. 


Nebrija calls if in Spanith Canna Beja, or Canna > 


Heja. Don George Juan, who faw it growing in 
Malta, found no other difference betwixt it and the 
Balza or Puero, only the Canna Beja, called ferula by 
the Maltefe, is much fmaller. The balza is a whitifh, 
foft wood, and fo very light, that a boy can eafily 
carry a log of three or four yards in length, and a 
foot in diameter. Yet, of this wood is formed the 
Janjades or Balzas, reprefented in Plate IV. Over part 
of it is a ftrong tilt, formed of reeds. Inftead ofa 
maft, the fail is hoifted on two poles or fheers of 
mangrové wood, and thofe which carry a forefail have 
two other poles ‘ereéted | in the fame manner. 


Bauzas are not only ufed on rivers, but fmall voy- — 


ages are made at fea in them, and fometimes they go 
as far as Paita. Their dimenfions being different, 
they are alfo applied to different ufes; fome of them 
being fifhing Balzas;, fome carry all kinds of goods 
from the cuftom-houfe to Guayaquil, and from thence 


to Puna, the Salto de Tumbez, and Paiata; and ~ 


others, of a more curious and elegant conftruction, 
ferve for removing families to their ~~ eftates and coun- 
try houfes, having the fame convenience as on fhore, 
‘hot being the leaft agitated on the river; and that 
they have fufficient room for accommodations, may 
be inferred from the length of the beams, which are 


twelve or thirteen toifes, “and about two feet or more ~ 


in diameter. So that the nine beams of which they 

confift, form a breadth of between twenty and twenty- 

ta Paris feet; and proportional in thofe of asta, 
r any other number of beams. 


iedae beams are faftened or lafhed together by - 


Bejucos, and io-fecurely, that with the crofs- -pieces at 
each 
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each end, which are alfo lafhed with all poffible. 
ftreneth, they refift the rapidity of the currents in 
their voyages to the coaft of Tumbez and Paita, 
The Indians are fo fkilful in fecuring them, that they 
never loofen, notwithftanding the continual agitation ; 
though by their neglect in examining the condition of 
the Bejucos, whether they are not rotten or worn, fo 
as to require others, there are fome melancholy in- 
flances of Balzas, which, in bad weather, have fepa- 
rated, and, by that means, the cargo loft, and the 
pafiengers drowned. With regard to the Indians, 
_ they never fail of getting on one of the beams, which 
is fufficient for them to make their way to the next 
port. One or two unfortunate accidents of this kind 
happened even while we were in the jurifdiction of 
Quito, purely from the favage carelefinefs of the 
indians. 

Tue thickeft beam ef thofe which compofe the 
Balza, is placed fo, as to project beyond the other in 
its after-part; and to this is lafhed the frft beams on 
each fide, and thus, fucceflively, till the whole are fe- 
cured ; that in the middle being the principal piece, 
and thence the number of beams is always odd. The 
larger fort of Balzas generally carry between four 
and five hundred quintals, without being damaged 
by the proximity of the water; for the waves of the 
fea never run over the Balza; neither does the water 
{plafh up between the beams, the Balza always fol- 
lowing the motion of the water. ) 

Hiruerto we have only mentioned the conftruc- 
tion and the ufes they are applied to; but the greateft 
fingularity of this floating vehicle is, that it fails, 
tacks, and works as well in contrary winds, as fhips 
with a keel, and makes very little lee-way. This ad- 
vantage it derives from another method of fteering 


' than by a rudder; namely, by fome boards, three or 


four yards in length, and half a yard in breadth, cal- 


Jed Guaras, which are placed vertically, both in the 
| IN| 4: head 
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head and ftern between the main beams, and by 
thrufting fome of thefe deep in the water, and raifing 
others, “they bear away, luff up, tack, lay to, and 
perform all the other motions of a regular fhip: an 
invention hitherto unknown to the moft intelligent 
nations of Europe, and of which even the Indians 
know only the mechanifm, their uncultivated minds 
having never examined into the rationale of it.- Had 
this method of fteering been fooner known in Europe, 
it would have alleviated the diftrefs of many a fhip- 
wreck, by faving numbers of lives; as in 1730, the 
Genovela, one of his majefty’s frigates, being loft on 
the Vibora, the fhip’s company made a raft; but com- 
mitting themfelves to the waves, without any means 
of direéting their courfe, they only added fome me- 
lancholy minutes to the term of their exiftence.. Such 
affecting inftances induced me to explain the reafon 
and foundation of this method of fteering, in order 
to render it of ufe in fuch calamitous junctures ; and, 
that 1 may perform it with the greater accuracy, I 
fhall make ule of a fhort memoir, drawn up ¥ Don 
George Juan. 

Tue direction, fays he, in which a fhip moves bie 
fore the wind, is perpendicular to the fail, as Meff. 
Renau, in the Theorie de Maneuvres, chap. ii. art. 1. 
Bernoulh, cap.i. art. 4. Pitot, fect. 1. art. 13. have 
‘demonftrated. And re-aétion being contrary and equal 
to the action, the force with which the water oppotes 
the motion of the veffel, will be applied in a perpen- 
dicular direction to the fail, and continued from lee- 


ward to windward, impelling with more force a greater. 


body than a fmaller, ID proportion to the fuperficies, 
and the fquares of the figns of the angle of incidence, 
-fuppofing their velocities equal. Whence it follows, 
that a Guara being fhoved: down in the fore-part of 
the vefiel, muft make her luff up; and by taking it 
out, fhe will bear away or fall off. Likewife on a 
Guara’s being fhoved down at the ftern, fhe will bear 
ot : avery * 
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away; and by taking it out of the water, the Balza 


will luff, or keep nearer to the wind. Such j 1s the 
method. ufed by the Indians in fteering the Balzas, 
and fometimes they ufe five or fix Guaras, to prevent 


the Balza from making lee-way, it being evident, 


that the more they are ander water, the oreater re- 
fiftance the fide of the veffel meets with; the Guaras 
performing the office of lee boards, ufed in fmall 


veffels. The method of fteering by thefe Guaras is 
fo eafy and fimple, that when once the Balza is put in 
her proper courfe, one only is made ule of, raifing 


or lowering it as accidents require, and thus the Balza 
is always kept in her intended direction. 

We have before obferved, that this river and its 
creeks abound in fifh, which foe fome time in the year 
afford employment for the Indians and Mulattoes in- 
habiting its banks, and for which they prepare to- 
wards the end of fummer, having then fown and 
reaped the produce of ‘their little farms. All their 
preparatives confift in examining their Balzas, civing 
them the neceffary repairs, and putting up a frefh tilt 
of Vyahua leaves. This being finifhed, they take 
on board the neceffary quantity “of falt, harpoons. and 
darts. With regard to their provifion, it confifts only 
of maize, planianes, and hung beef. Every thing 
being ready, they put on board the Balzas their 


_canoes, their families, and the little furniture they are 
matters of. With regard to the cattle and horfes, of | 


which every one has a few, they are driven up to 
winter in the mountains. 

Tue Indians now fteer away tothe mouth of fome 
creek, where they expeét to take a large quantity of 
fith, and ftay there during the whole time of the 
fifhery, unlefs they are difappointed in their expecta- 
tions; in which cafe they fteer away to another, till 
they have taken a fuficient quantity, when they re- 


‘turn to their former habitations;. but not without 


taking with them Vijahua leaves, bejucos, ard canes, 
| for 
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for making the neceflary repairs. When the com- | 


munication is opened with the provinces of the Cor- 
dilleras, and the cattle begin to return into the plains, 
they carry their fifth to the cuftom-houfe of Babahoyo, 
where they fell it; and, with the produce, putchafe 
bays, tucuyo, and other ftuffs, for cloathing themfelves 
and families. “Se 
TueEir method of fifhing is thus: Having moored 
their Balza near the mouth of a creek, they take their 
canoes, with fome harpoons and {fpears, and on fight 
of a fifh make towards it, till they arrive at a proper 
_ diftance, when they throw their {pear at it with fuch 
dexterity, that they feldom mifs; and if the place 
~ abounds in fifh, they load their canoes in three or four 
hours, when they return to their balzas to falt and cure 


them. Sometimes, efpecially in places where the creeks — 


form a kind of lake, they make ufe of a certain herb 
called Barbafco, which they chew, mix with fome bait, 
and fcatter about on the water. The juice of this 


herb is fo ftrong, that a fifh on eating a very little of 


it becomes inebriated, fo as to float on the furface of 
the water, when the Indians have no other trouble than 
to take them up. ‘This juice is actually fatal to the 
fmaller fifth, and the larger do not recover for fome 


time; and even thefe, if they have eat a confidera- 


ble quantity, perifh. It is natural to think, that fifth 
caught in this manner muft be prejudicial to health ; 
but experience proves the contrary, and accordingly 
the moft timorous make no difficulty of eating them. 


Their next method of fifhing is with nets; when they — 


form themfelves into companies, for the better ma- 
~ nawement of them. 


Tue largeft fort of fifh caught here is called Bagre, j 


fome of which are.a-yard and a half long; but flab- 
by, and of an ill tafte, fo that they are never eaten 
irefh. The Robalo, a fort of large trout, is the moft 
palatable ; but being only taken in the creeks a great 


way 
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way above Guayaquil, the diftance will not admit their — 
being brought to that city. | 
Tue increafe of fifh in this river is greatly hin- 

dered by the prodigious numbers of alligators, an am- 
phibious creature, living both in the rivers and the 
_ adjacent plains, though it is not often known to go 
far from the banks of the river. When tired with 
- fithing, they leave the water, to bafk themfelves in the 
fun, and then appear more like logs of half rotten 
wood thrown afhore by the current, than living crea- 
tures; but upon perceiving any veffel near them, 
they immediately throw themfelves into the water. 
Some are of fo monftrous a fize, as to exceed five 
yards in length. During the time they lie bafking on 
the fhore, they keep their huge mouths wide open, till 
filled with mofchitos, flies, and other infects, when 
they fuddenly fhut their jaws and {wallow their prey. 
Whatever may have been written with regard to the. ~ 
_ fiercenefs and rapacity of this animal, I and all- our 
company know, from experience, they avoid a many, 
and, on the approach of any one, immediately plunge 
into the water. Its whole body is covered with fcales 
impenetrable to a mufket ball, unlefs it happens to hit 
them in the belly near the fore legs; the only pare 
vulnerable. 
Tue alligator is an oviparous creature. The fe- 
_ male makes a large hole in the fand near the brink 
of a river, and there depofits her eggs; which are as 
white as thofe of a hen, but much more folid. She 
_ generally lays about a hundred, continuing in the 
fame place till they are all depofited, which is about 
fa day or two. She then covers them with the fand; 
and, the better to conceal them, rolls herfelf not only 


_ over her precious depofitum, but to a confiderable 


diftance. After this precaution, fhe returns to the 
water, till natural inftinét informs her, that it is time 
to deliver her young from their confinement; when 
fhe comes to the fpot, followed by the male, and 
bi tearing 
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tearing up the fand, begins breaking the eges, but 
fo carefully, that fcarce a fingle one is injured; and a ' 

whole {warm of little alligators are feen crawling 
about. -The female then takes them on her neck 
and back, in order to remove them into the water; 
but the watchful gallinazos make ufe of this oppor- .  — 
tunity to deprive her of fome; and even the male 
allieator, which indeed comes for no other end, de- 
vours what he can, till the female has reached.the ~~ 
water with the few remaining; for all thofe which 
either fall from her back, or do not fwim, fhe herfelf = 
eats; fo that of fuch a formidable brood, happily not 
more than four or five efcape. 

_ Tue gallinazos, mentioned in our account of Car- 
thagena, are the moft inveterate enemies of the alli- 
gators, or rather extremely fond of their eggs, in 
finding which, they make ufe of uncommon addrefs. 
Thefe birds often make it their whole bufinefs to 
watch the females during the fummer, the feafon 
when they lay their eggs, the fands on the fides of the 

river not being then ‘covered with water. The galli- 

nazo perches in nfome tree, where it conceals itfelf among 

the branches, and there filently watches the female al- : 
ligator, till fhe has laid her eggs and retires, pleafed ~~ 
that fhe has concealed them beyond. difcovery. But : 
‘fhe is no fooner under the water, than the gallinazo 
darts down on the repofitory, and, with its beak, claws, 
and wings, tears up the fand, and devours the egos, @f 
leaving only the fhells. This banquet would indeed 
richly reward its long patience, did not a multitude of 
eallinazos, from alll parts, join the fortunate dif- 
coverer, and fhare in the fpoil. I have often been 
entertained with this firatagem of the gallinazos, in 
paffing from Guayaquil to the cuftom-houfe of Baba- 
hoyo; and my curiofity once led me to take fome of 
the eggs, which thofe who frequent this river, par- 
ticularly the Mulattoes, make no difficulty of eating, 
when frefh. Here we muft remark the methods ued 


by 
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by Providence in diminifhing the number of thefe 
deftruétive creatures, not only by the gallinazos, but 
even by the males themfelves. Indeed, neither the 
river nor the neighbouring fields would othe rig be’ 
fufficient to powean thers { for, notwithftanding the 
ravages of thele two inbitiable enemies, their numbers 
can hardly be imagined. 

Tuess alligators are the great deftroyers oF the fifh 
in this river, it being’ their moft fafe and general food, 
nor are they wanting in addrefs to fatisfy their defires ; 
eight or ten, as it were by compact, draw up at the 
mouth of a river or creek, whilft others go a confider- 
able diftance up the river, and chafe the fifh down- 
~wards, by which none of any bignefs efcape them. 
The alligators, being unable to eat urider water, on 
feizing a  fith, raife their heads above the furface, and, 
by degrees, draw the fith from their jaws, and hier 
it for deglutition.. After fatisfying their appetite, wey 
retire to “eft on the banks of the river. 

Wuen they cannot find fith to appeafe their binaes 
they betake themfelves to the meadows bordering on 
the banks, and devour calves and colts; and, in order 
to be more fecure, take the opportunity of the night, 
that they may furprize them in their fleep; and it is 
obferved, that thofe alligators which have once tafted 
flefh, become fo fond of it, as never to take up with 
fifh but in cafes of neceffity. There are even too 

many melancholy inftances of their devouring the 
human fpecies, efpecially children, who, from the in- 
attention natural to their age, have been without doors 
after it is dark; and though at no ereat diftance, 
thefe voracious animalsvhave dared to attack them, 
and having once feized them, to make fure of theic 
prey acaintt that afliftance which the cries of the 
victim never fail to bring, haften into the water, 
where they immediately drown it, and then return to 
the furface and devour it at leifure, 
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THEIR voracity has alfo been felt by the boatmen, 
who, by inconfiderately fleeping with one of their 
arms or legs hanging over the fide of the boat, thefe 
animals have feized, and drawn the whole body into 


the water. Alligators who have once feafted on hu- 


man flefh are known to be the moft dangerous, and 
become, as it were, inflamed with an infatiable defire 
of repeating the fame delicious repaft. The inhabi- 
tants of thofe places where they, abound, are very in+ 
duftrious in catching and deftroying them. Their 
ufual method is by a cafonate, or piece of hard wood 
fharpened at both ends, and baited with the lungs of 
fome animal. This cafonate they faften to a thong, 


the end of which is fecured on the fhore. The al- 


ligator, on feeing the lungs floating on the water, 
{naps at the bait, and thus both points of the wood 


enter his jaws, in fuch a manner that he can neither 
fhut nor open his mouth. He is then drageed afhore, — 


where he violently endeavours to refcue himfelf, while 
the Indians bait him like a bull, knowing that the 
greateft damage he can do, is to throw down fuch as, 


for want of care or agility, do not keep out of his 


reach. 
Tue form of this animal fo nearly refembles that of 


the lagarto or lizard, that here they are commoniy — 


called by that name; but there is fome difference in 
the fhape of the head, which in this creature is long, 
and towards the extremity flender, gradually forming 
a f{nout like that of a hog, and, when in the river, 
is generally above the furface of the water; a fuf- 
ficient demonftration, that the refpiration of a grofler 


air is. neceflary to it. The mandibles of this creature 
have each a row of very ftrong and pointed teeth, to 


which fome writers have attributed particular virtues 5 
but all I can fay to this is, that they aré fuch as 1 
and my companions, notwithftanding all our enquiries 


to attain a complete knowledge of every particular, 


could never hear any fatisfactery account of. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the Commerce ‘carried on by means of the City 

and River of Guayaquil, betwixt the Provinces 

of Peru and Terra Firma, and the Coaft of 
New-Spain. 


THE commerce of Guayaquil may be divided _ 
into two parts; one reciprocal, being that of the - 


_ products and manufactures of its jurifdiction 5 the 


other tranfitory, its port being the place where the 
goods from the provinces of Peru, Terra Firma, and 
Guatemala, configned to the mountains, are landed ; 


and on the other hand, thofe from the mountains, de- 


figned for the above-mentioned provinces, are brought 
hither and fhipped for their refpective ports. And as 
thefe-‘two branches are very different, I fhall firft treat 
particularly of its reciprocal commerce. 

THe cacao, one of its principal products, 1s chiefly 
exported to Panama, the ports of Sonfonate, el Rea- 
lejo, and other ports of New Spain; and alfo to thofe 
of Peru, though the quantity. fent to the latter is bur 
fmall. It is fomething fingular, that in this city and 
jurifdiction, where cacao grows in fuch plenty, little 
or no ufe fhould be made of it. 

TimBER, which may be efteemed the fecond article 
of its commerce, is chiefly fent to Callao; though a 
little is fold to the places between Guayaquil and that 
port. All the expence of it here is the charge of 
felling, carrying it to the next creek or river, and 


floating it down to Guayaquil; where, or at Puna, 


it is fhipped for the ports it is configned to. 
THoveu both thele branches of trade are very ad-: 
vantageous to Guayaquil, as may eafily be imagined, 
from the prodigious quantities exported ; yet the trade 
of falt is not inferior to either, though the principal 
markets to which this is fent are only the inland towns / 
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in the province of Quito. To thefe may be added, 
cotton, rice, and fifh, both-falred’ and dried ; the two 
firft of which deferve to be mentioned, as they are ex- 
ported both to the maritime and inland provinces. ~’ 

Tue fourth and laft article of the commerce of this 
jurifdidtion, is the trade in. horned cattle, mules, ‘and 
colts, of which great numbers are bred in the’ ex- 
‘tenfive iavannahs of this province. Thefe turn to good 


‘account in-the provinces’ of the mountains, where © 


there is not a fufficiency to anfwer the necawaly de- 
‘mands. : 
‘Besipes thefe four capital articles, there are others, 


though fingly of little confequence, yet jointly are 


equal to any one of che former, as tobacco, wax, 
‘Guiney pepper, drugs, and lana de ceibo, by which 
great numbers of the lower clafs of people acquire a 
comfortable fubfiftence. 

Tue lana de ceibo, or ceibo wool, is the product 
of a very high and tufted tree of that name. The 
trunk is ftrait, and covered with a fmooth bark; the 
leaf round, and of-a middling fize. At the proper 
feafon the tree makes a very beautiful appearance, 
being covered with white bloffoms; and in each of 
thefe is formed a pod, which increafes to about an 
inch and a half or two inches in length, and one in 


thicknefs. In this pod the lana or wool is contain- » 


ed. When thoroughly ripe and dry, the pod opens, 
and the filamentous matter or wool gradually fpreads 
—itfelf into a tuft refembling cotton, but of a reddifh 
caft. This wool is much more foft and delicate to 
the touch than cotton itfelf, and the filaments fo very 
tender and fine, that the natives here. think it. can- 
not be fpun; but I am perfuaded that this is entirely 
owing to their ignorance. And. if a method be ever 
dileovercd of fpinning i it, its finenefs will entitle it ra- 
ther to be called ceibo filk than wool. The only ufe 
they have hitherto applied. it to, is to fill matrafles ; 


and in this particular, it muft be allowed to have no- 


equal, 


ee 
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equal, both with regard to its natural foftnels, and 
its rifing fo, when aids in the fun, as even to ftretch 
the covering of the matrafs; nor does it fink on being 
brought into the fhade, unlefs accompanied with 
dampnefs, which immediately comprefies it. ‘This 
wool is here thought to be of an extreme cold quality, 
which is abundantly fuficient to hinder it from being 
generally ufed; though great numbers of perfons of 
rank, and tenderly brought up, have never flept on 
any thing elfe, but without any injury te their health. 
THE goods imported into this jurifdiCtion from 
Peru, in return for the above-mentioned commodi- 
ties, are wine, brandy, il, and dried fruits. From’ 
Quito it receives bays,’ tucuyos, flour, papas, bacon, 
hams, cheefe, and other.goods of that kind. From 
Panama, European goods purchafed at the fairs. ‘The 
chief commodities it receives from New Spain ate 
iron, found in that country, but much inferior to that 
of Europe, being ‘brittle and vitreous. It however 
-ferves for fuch ufes where malieability is of no great 
importance, but.is rarely ufed in building fhips; alfo 
maphtha, and tar for the ufe of fhipping. From the 
fame coaft, as well as from Peru, they have allo 
cordage; though the daft article, together with u- 
ropean iron, the owners. of fhips import on their owa 
account; and therefore make no part of the com- 
merce. 
_ Tue tranfitory commerce is in quantity much more 
‘confiderable than that of the preceding, as it -confitts 
of the reciprocal exchange between the Jarze king- 
doms. of Quito and Lima, of their refpective com- 
modities both natural and factitious. Lima fends 
the products of its vineyards and oliveyards; and 
Quito furnifhes cloth, bays, tucuyos, ferges, hats, 
ftockings, and other woollea goods ; oe indigo be- 
ing neceffary for increa fing the beauty of the. colours, 
and none of it growing in ‘the province of Quito, the 
“Vou, OD merchants 
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merchants of Guayaquil import it from’ New Spain, 
and fend it to the Quito manufacturers. 


SuMMER Is the proper feafon for carrying on thefe’ 


branches of commerce; becaufe then the ‘nanufac- 


tures of the mountains can be brought down to Guaya- > 


quil, and the goods fent from other parts carried up 


to the mountainous parts. But the river of Guaya- 


quil is never without veffels loading with goods of 


that jurifdiction, the fea here being always: open. 
The profits refulting from this large and conftant. 


commerce, could alone have preferved it from a total 
defertion, after being fo frequently pillaged by pirates, 
and wafted by fire. And it is owing to the advan- 
tages refulting from this commerce, that we now be- 
hold it Jarge, flourifhing, and magnificent, as if it 


had enjoyed an uninterrupted profperity from its very 
foundation. 
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Fourney from GuAyaQuit Zo the City 
of Quito. 


Dal 7 RO ee 


Paffage from Guayaquil fo the Town of Caracol, 
and from thence to Quito. 

N receiving advice that the mules, provided by 
O the corregidor of Guaranda, were on the road 
to Caracol, we immediately embarked at 
Guayaquil, on the 3d of May 1736, on board a 
large chata: but the ufual impediment of the cur- 
rent, and feveral unfortunate accidents, rendered the 
paflage fo very long, that we did not land at Ca- 
racol before the 11th. The tortures we received on 
the river from the mofchitos were beyond imagina- 
tion. We had provided ourfelves with guetres, and 
mufchito cloths; but to very little purpofe. The 
whole day we were in continual motion to keep them 
off; but at night our torments were exceffive. Our 
gloves were: indeed fome defence to our hands, but 
our faces were entirely expofed, nor were our clothes 
a fufficient defence for the reft of our bodies; for 
their ftings, penetrating through the cloth, caufed a 
very painful and fiery itching. The moft difmal 
night we {pent in this paflage was, when we came to 
an anchor. near a large and handfome houfe, but un- 
Pini, aa for we had no fooner-feated ourfelves in 
cy. 2 it) 
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it, than we were attacked on all fides with innumera- 
ble {warms of mofchitos ; fo that we were fo far from 
ae any reft there, that it was impoffible for a per- 

ion, fufceptible of feeling, to be one moment quiet, 
Thofe whe had covered Hen ives with their mof- 
chito cloths, after taking the createft care that none of 
thefe malienant infects were contained i inthem, found 

chemfelves 3 in a moment fo attacked on all Adee: that 
they were obliged foon to return to the place they 
had guitted. Thofe who were in the houfe, heping 
that they fnould find fome relief in the epen fields, 


ventured out, though in danger of fuffering in a more. 


terrible manner from the ferpents ; but were foon con- 
vinced of their miftake; it being impoffible to deter- 
mine which was the moit fupporrable place, within 


the mofchito cloth, without it, or in the open fields. - 


fn here, no expedient was of any ufe againft their 
numbers. The fmoak of the trees we burnt, to dif- 
perle thele infernal infects, befices almoft choaking 
us, feemed rather to augment, than diminifh their 

multitudes. At day- break, we could not without 
concern look upon each other. Our. faces were 
fwelted, and our hands covered with painful tumours, 
which fufficiently indicated the condition of the other 
‘parts of our bodies, expofed to the attacks of thofe 

infects. ‘The following night we took up our quar- 
bees in ia Fatale inhabited, but not free from mof- 


chitos; though in much lets numbers than before. 


Cn informing our hoft of the deplorable manner 1n 
which we had fpent the preceding night, he gravely 


told us, that the houfe we fo ereatly. complained ‘Of’ 


had been forfaken, on account of its being the 
eo) of a foul, ‘To which one of our company 
wittily anfwered, that it was much more natural to 
think that it was forfaken on account of its being ca 
purgatory for the bady. 
wip HE mules | being arrived at Caracol we fee out on 
the 14th of May, ‘and | after travelling four leagues, 
‘ through | 
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through favannahs, woods of ho and cacae- 
trees, we arrived at the river Ojibar; and continued 
our journey, during the whole day, along its banks, 
fording it no lefs than nine times, though with no 
dmall danger, from its rapidity, breadth, ‘depth, and 
rocky bottom ; and, about three or four in the af- 
ternoon, we halted at a ae called Puerto de Mut- 
chitos. 

- Att the road from Curacol to the Ojibar is fo deep 
and boggy, that the beatts at every ftep junk almoft 
up to their bellies; but along the banks of that river 
we found it much more firm and commodious. The 
name of the place where we were to take up our 
lodging that night, fuffictently indicates its nature. 
The houfe had been for fome time forfaken, like that ° 
already mentioned on Guayaquil river, and become a 
‘neft of mofchitos of all kinds; fo that it was impol- 
fible to determine which was the worft. Some, to 
avoid the torture of thefe infects, {tripped themfeives, 
and went into the river, keeping only their heads 
above water; but the face, being the only part ex- 
poied, was immediately covered with thems; fo that 
thofe who had recourfe to this expedient, were foon 
forced to deliver up their whole Hones to thefe tor- 
menting creatures. 

On the r5th we continued our journey through | 
very thick foreft, the end of which brought us once 
more to the banks of the fame river, which we again 
forded four times, and rather with more danger than 
at firft. About five we halted on its banks, at a place 
called Caluma, or the Indian poft. Here was no 
houte for lodging i in, nor had we feen one during the 
whole day’s journey; but this inconvenience was in 
dome meafure removed by the furprizing dexterity of 
our Indians, who, running into the woods, foon re- 
turned with branches of trees and vyahua leaves, with 
which, in lefs than an hour, they erected feveral huts 
large enough to contain our whole company; and fo 


O 3 well 
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well covered, that the rain, which came On very v10+ 
ae did not penetrate them *. 


Tue thermometer at Ghhumas on the 16th at fix in | 


the morning, was at 1016; and we were ourfelves fenfi- ' 


ble that the air began to grow cool. At half an 
hour after eight in “the morning we began our jour- 
ney, and at noon paffed by a place called Mamarunn, 
or mother of ftone, where there is an inconceivably 
beautiful cafcade. The rock, from which the water 
precipitates itfelf, is nearly perpendicular, and fifty 
toifes in height, and on both fides bordered with lofty 
and {preading trees. The clearnefs of the water daz- 
ates the fight, which is, however, charmed with its 
luftre, as it falls from the precipice; after which it 
continues its courfe in a bed along a fmall defcent, 
and is crofled by the road. ‘Thefe cataracts are by 
the Indians called Paccha, and by the Spaniards of 
the country Chorrera. From hence we continued 
our journey; and after croffing the river twice on 
bridges, but with equal danger as in fording it, we 
arrived at two in the evening at a place called ‘Tari- 
gagua, where we refted in a large ftructure of timber, 
covered with vijahua leaves, built for our reception. 
Indeed we were no lefs fatigued with this day’s journey, 
than with any of the preceding; fome parts of it 


being over dreadful precipices, nt the road in others . 


fo narrow, as hardly to afford a paffage for the mules, 
that it was impoffible to avoid frequently ftriking 
acainft the trees and rocks; few of us therefore reach- 
ed Tarigagua, without feveral bruifes. 

Ir muft not be thought ftrange that I fhould ay 


the bridges are equally dangerous with the fords; for 


thefe ftructures s, all of wood, and very long, fhake in 
paffing them; beiides, their breadth is not above three 


* The natives, when they travel, erect new huts every night in — 


this manner, except they have the conveniency of tying their ham- 
mocks up in trees, by which means they fave the trouble of a 
watch and fire ail night to keep off the wild beafts. A, 


feet, } 
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feet, and without any rail; fo that one falfe ftep pre- 
cipitates the mule into the torrent, where it is ine- 
vitably loft; accidents, according to the report of our 
guides, not uncommon. ‘Thefe bridges, by the rot-- 
ting of the wood under water, are annually repaired 
towards winter, the only feafon when they are ufed; 
the rivers, during the fummer, being fordable. 

WHEN a perion of diftin@tion, » as a prefident, a 
bifhop, 8c. is on a journey from Caracol or Baba- 
hoyo, the corregidor of Guaranda difpatches Indians 
for building cottages at the ufual refting-places, like 
that we found at Tarigagua; and thefe being left 
ftanding, ferve afterwards for other pafiengers, till the 
rains deftroy them. When thefe are thrown down, 
travellers muft content themfelves with the huts, 
which their Indian guides build with wonderful dif- 
porn 

At Tarigagua, on hg 17th, at fix in the. morning, 
the thermometer ftood at 10142. And having been 
for fome time accuftomed to hot climates, we now 
fenfibly felt the cold. It is remarkable, that we here 
often fee inftances of the effects of two oppofite tem- 
peratures, in two perfons happening to meet, one of 
them coming from Guayaquil, and the other from the 
mountains: the latter finding the. heat fo great, that 
he is {carce able to bear any cloaths ; while the former 
wraps himielf up in all the garments he can procure. 
The one is fo delighted with the warmth of the water 
of the river, that he bathes in it; the other thinks it fo 
cold, that he avoids being fpattered by it. Nor isthe . 
cafe very different even in the fame perfon, who, af-. 
tera journey to the mountains, is returning to Guaya- 
guil, or vice verfa, provided the journey and return be 
made at the fame feafon of the year. This fenfible 
difference _iveonats only from the change naturally 

felt at leaving a climate to which one has been. ac- 
~ cuftomed, and coming into another of an oppolite 
temperature; and thus two: perions, one uied to a 
H. O 4 cold 
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cold climate, ike that of the mountains, the other to: 
a hot, like that of Guayaquil, muft, at coming into. 
an. intermediate temperature as at Tarigagua, feel an 
equal difference; one with regard to heat, and the 


cher with repard to cold; which dietcon lbas that 


f2mous opinion, that the fenfes are fubject to as many 
apggient alterations, as the fenfations are various in 
thofe who feel them. Fer the impreffions of objects 
are different, according to the different difpofitiom of 
the fenfes; and the organs of two perfons differensly 
difpofed; are differently affected. At @ quarter paft 


mine in the morning we began to afcend the moun- 


tain of San Antonia, the foot of which is at Tariga- 
gua; and, at one, came to.a place called by the In- 
dians Guamac, or Crofs of canes. Here. isa imalk 
bat inclining plain; and being told that it was half 
way up the accl ivity, and our beafts requiring reft, we 
halted heres 0 Te rad 
Yse ruggedneis of the road from Tarigagua lead- 
ing up this mountain, is not eafily deferibed. It gave 
us more trouble aac fatioue, befides the dangers we 
were cvery Moment expofed to, than all we had expe- 
rienced in our former journies. In fome parts the 
declivity is fo great, that the mules can fcarce keep 
their footing, and in others the acclivity is equally 
diticult. In many places the road 1s fo narrow, that 
the mules have fcarce room to fet their feet; and, 
in others, a continued feries of precipices. Befides, 
thefe roads, er rather paths, are full of holes, or ca- 
melones, near three quarters of a yard deep, in which 
the mules put their fore and hind feet; fo that fome- 
times they draw their belhes and rider’s legs along 
_ the ground, Indeed thefe holes ferve as fteps, with-. 
out which the precipices would be in.a great meafure 
impracticable. But fhould the creature happen to 
put his foot between two of thefe holes, or not place 
it right, the rider falls, and, if on the fide of the 
precipice, inevitably perifhes. It may perhaps be 
6 faid, 
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faid, that it would be much fafer to perform this pare 
of the journey on foot: but how can any perfon be 
fure always of placing his feet directly on the emi- 
nences between the holes? and the leaft falfe ftep 
throws him up to the wafte in a flimy mud, with 
which all the holes are full; and then he will find it 
very difficult either to proceed or return back. | 

Tuese holes, or camelones, as they are called, rendez 
all this road very toilfome and dangerous, being, as it 
were, fo many obftacles to the poor mules; though 
the danger is even greater m thofe parts where they 
are wanting. For, as the tracks are extremely fteep 
and flippery, from the foil, which is chalky and con- 
tinually wet; fo they,would be quite impracticable, 
did not the Indians go before, and dig little trenches 
acrofs the road, with fmall fpades which they carry 
with them for this purpofe; and thus both the dif- 
ficulty and danger of thefe craggy paths are greatly 
leffened. This work is continual, every drove re- 
quiring a repetition of it; for in lefs than a night the 
rain utterly deftroys all the trenches cut by feveral 
hands the preceding day. The trouble of having peo-_ 
ple going before to mend the road; the pains arifing 
from the many falls and bruifes; and the difagree- 
ablenefs of feeing one’s felf entirely covered with dirt, — 
and wet to the fkin, might be the more chearfully 
fupported, were they not augmented by the fight of 
fuch frightful precipices, and deep abyfles, as muft 
fill the traveller’s mind with terror. For, without 
the leatt exaggeration, it may be faid, that in travel- 
ling this road, the moft refolute tremble. 

Tue manner of defcending from thefe heights is 
not lefs difficult and dangerous.. In order to under- * 
ftand this, it is neceffary to obferve, that in thofe parts 
of the mountains, the exceflive fteepnefs will not ad- 
mit of the camelones being lafting; for the waters, by 
continually foftening the earth, wafh them away. On 
one fide are fleep eminences, and on the other fright- 


ful 
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ful abyffes; and, as they generally follow the direc- 


tion of the mountain, the road, inftead of lying in — 


a level, forms two or three fteep eminences and de- 
clivities, in the diftance of two or three hundred yards; 
and thefe are the parts where no camelones can be 
lafting. The mules themfelves are fenfible of the 
caution requifite in thefe defcents; for, coming to the 
top of an eminence, they ftop, and having placed their 
fore feet clofe together, as ina pofture of ftopping 
themfelves, they alfo put their hinder feet together, 
but a little forwards, as if going to lie down. In 
this attitude, having as it were taken a furvey of the 
road, they flide down with the fwiftnefs of a meteor. 


All the rider has to do, is to keep himfelf faft inthe . : 


faddle without checking his beaft; for the leaft motion 
is fufficient to diforder the equilibrium of the mule, 
in which cafe they both unavoidably perifh. The 
addrefs of thefe creatures is here truly wonderful ; 
for, in this rapid motion, when they feem to have loft 
all government of themfelves, they follow exactly the 
different windings of the road, as if they had before 
accurately reconnoitred, and previoufly fettled in their 
minds, the route they were to follow, and taken every 
precaution for their fafety, amidft fo many irregula- 
tities. There would indeed otherwife be no pof- 
fibility of travelling over fuch places, where the fafe- 
ty of the rider depends on the experience and addrefs 
of his beaft, 

Burt the longeft practice of travelling thefe roads 
cannot entirely free them from a kind of dread or 
horror which appears when they arrive at the top of a 
* fteep declivity. For they ftop without being checked 
by the rider; and if he inadvertently endeavours to 
fpur them on, they continue immoveable; nor will 
they ftir from the place till they have put themfelves 


in the above-mentioned pofture. Now it is that they 


feem to be actuated by reafon; for they not only at- 
‘tentively view the road, but tremble and fnort at the 
: 7 danger, 
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danger, which, if the rider be not accuftomed to thefe 
emotions, cannot fail of filling him with terrible ideas. 
The Indians go before, and place themfelves along 
the fides of the mountain, holding by the roots of trees, 
to animate the beafts with fhouts, till they at once 
{tart down the declivity. | 

THERE are indeed fome places, where thefe decli- 
vities are not on the fides of precipices; but the road 
is fo narrow and hollow, and the fides nearly perpen- 
dicular, that the danger is almoft equal to the former ; 
for, the track being extremely narrow, and the road 
{carce wide enough to admit the mule with its rider, 
if the former falls, the latter muft be neceffarily cruth- 
ed; and for want of room to difengage himfeif, cene- 
rally has a leg or an arm broken, if he efcapes with 
life. It is really wonderful to confider thefe mules, 
after having overcome the firft emotions of their fear, 
and are going to flide down the declivity, with what 
exactnefs they f{tretch out their fore-lees, that by pre- 
ferving the equilibrium they may not fall on one fide; 
yet at a proper diftance make, with their body, that . 
gentle inclination necefiary to follow the feveral wind-— 
ings of the road; and, laftly, their addrefs in {topping 
themfelves at the end of their impetuous career. Cer- 
tainly the human fpecies themfelves could not thew 
more prudence and conduct. Some mules, after be- 
ing long ufed to thefe journies, acquire a kind of re- 
_.puration for their fkill and fafety, and accordingly are 

highly valued. 

Tue worft feafons for thefe journies, though” dif- 
ficult and dangerous at all times, are the beginnings 
of fummer and winter; the rain then caufing fuch 
_ dreadful torrents, that in fome places the roads are 
covered with water; andin others fo damaged, that 
there is no poffibility of pafling, but by fending In- 
dians before to mend them, though ‘after all their 
labour, which muft be done in hatte, and when thofe 


people 
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people think them both fafe and eafy, they are fuch as 
an European ftranger would willingly avoid. 

Besrpes, the natural difficulty of all the roads 
among the mountains is increafed by the neglect of 
them, which is greater than could eafily be conceived. 
If a tree, for initance, happens to fall down aerofs the 
road, and ftop up the paflage, no perfon will be at the 
pains to remove it; and though all paffing that way 
are put to no fmall difficulty by/fuch an obftacle, it is 
fuffered to continue; neither the government, nor thoie 
who frequent the road, taking any care to have it 
drawn away. Some of thefe trees are indeed: fo 
laree, that their diameter is not lefs than a yard and 
halt, and confequently fill up the whole paffage ;: in 
which cafe, the Indians hew away part of the trank, 
and affift the mules to leap over what remains; but, 
in order to this, they muft be unloaded; and, after 
prodigious labour, they at laftfurmount the difficulty ; 
though not without great lofs of time, and damage to 
the goods: when, pleafed with having got over the 
obitacle themfelves, they leave the tree in the condi- 
tion they found it; fo that thofe who follow are 
cbliged to undergo the fame fatigue and trouble. 
Thus the road, to the great detriment of trade, re- 
mains encumbered till time has deftroyed the tree. 
Nor ts it only the roads over San Antonio, and other 
mountains between Guayaquil and the Cordillera, that 
are thus neglected; the cafe is’general all over this 
country, efpecially where they lead over mountains, 
and through the forefts. 

On the 18th, at fix in the morning, the thermome- 


ter at Cruz de Canos was at 1010, and after travelling — 


along a road no better than the day before, we arrived. 
at a place, at the end of the acclivity of the moun- 
tain, by the Indians called Pucara, which fignifies a 
gate or narrow pals of a mountain; it alfo fignifies a 


fortified place, and poffibly derived its name from its — 


narrownels, and the natural ftrength of its fituation. 


We 
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We now began to defcend with more eafe towards the 
province of Chimbo, though the road. was not much 
better than the former. Here we were met by the 
corregidor of Guaranda or Chimbo, attended by the 
provincial alcalde, and the moft eminent perfons of 
the town. After complimenting us in the moft cor- 
dial manner on our arrival, we proceeded together, 
and, within a league of the town, were met by the 
prieft, a Dominican, accompanied by feveral of his 
order, and a great number of the inhabitants, who 
alfo left the town on the fame friendly occafion; and, 
to heighten the ceremony, had brought with them a 
troop of cholos, or Indian boys. 

Turse cholos were dreffed in blue, girded round 
their waifts with fafhes, on their oun a kind of tur- 
ban, and in their hands they carried flags. This little 
corps was divided into two or three companies, and 
went before us dancing, and finging fome words in 
their language, which, as we were “told, exprefied the 
pleafure they received from the fight of fuch perfons 
arrived fafe in their country. In this manner our ca- 
valcade entered the town, on which all the bells in 
the place were rung, and every houfe refounded with 
the noife of trumpets, tabors, and pipes. 

On expreffing to the corregidor our furprize at this 
reception, as a compliment far above our rank, he in- 
formed us, that it was not at all fineular, it being no 
more than what was commonly practifed when perf rfons 
of any appearance*enter the town; and that there 
was no {mall emulation between the feveral towns, in 
paying thefe congratulations. . 

Arrer we had pafied the mountains beyond Pa- 
cara, the whcle country, within the reach of the eye, 
during a pafiage of two leagues, was a level and open 
plain, vwithout trees or mountains, covered with fields 
pf wheat, baricy, maize, and ehh orain, whofe ver- 
dure, diferent from that of the mountain, naturally 
gave us great pleafure; our fight for near a twelve- 
De sass , month 
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month having been converfant only with the produéts 
of hot and moift countries, very foreign to thefe, 
which nearly refemble thofe of Europe, and. excited 
in our minds the pleafing idea of our native foil. 

THE corregidor entertained us in his houfe at Gua- 
randa till the 21ft of the fame month, when we con- 
tinued our journey to Quito. The thermometer was 
for three days fucceflively at 10042. 

On the 22d, we began to crofs the defert of Chim- 
borazo, leaving the mountain of that name on the 
deft, and travelling over different eminences and 
heights, moft of which were of fand, the fnow fora 
oreat diftance forming, as it were, the fides of the 
mountain. At half an hour after five in the evening 
we arrived at a place called Rumi Machai, that is, 
a flony cave, an appellation derived from a vaft ca- 
vity ina rock, and which is the only jodging travel- 
lers find here. 

Tuis day’s journey was not without its trouble; 
for though we had nothing to fear from precipices, 
or dangerous pafies, like thofe in the road to Gua- 
randa, yet we fuffered not a little from the cold of 
that defert, then increafed by the violence of the wind. 
Seon after we had paffed the large fandy plain, and 
being thus got over the fevereft part of the defert, we 
came to the ruins of an ancient palace of Yncas, 
fituated in a valley between two mountains ; but thefe 
ruins are little more than the foundations of the walls. 

On the 29d, at three quarters after five in the morn- 
ing, the thermometer was at 1000, or the freezing 
point, and accordingly we found the whole country 
covered with a hoar froft; and the hut in which we 
lay, had ice on it. At nine in the morning we fet out, 
ftill keeping along the fide of Chimborazo. At two 
in the afternoon we arrived at Mocha, a {mall, mean 
place; but where we were obliged to pafs the night. 

On the 24th, at fix in the morning, the thermometer 
was at 1006; and at nine we fet out for Hambaro, 

! which 
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which we réached at one in the afternoon, after paffing 
feveral torrents, breaches, or chafms of the mountain 
Carguairafo, another mountain covered with fnow, a 
little north of Chimborazo. Among thefe chafms is 
one without water, the earth remaining dry to the 
depth of twelve feet. This chafm was caufed bya 
violent earthquake, which fhall be fpoken of in its 
place. 

Ow the 25th, the thermometer at Hambato, at half 
an hour after five in the morning, ftood at 1010, and 
on the 26th, at fix in the morning, at 100g3. This 
day, having pafied the river of Hombato, and after- 
wards that of St. Miguel, by help of a wooden bridge, 
we arrived at Latacunga. | 

On the 27th, at fix in the morning, the thermome- 
ter was at 1007, when leaving Latacunga we reached 
in the evening the town of Mula-Halo, having in the 
way forded a river called Alaques. 

Ow the 28th, the liquor of the thermometer was at 
the fame height as at Latacunga, and we proceeded on 
our journey, arriving in the evening at the manfion- 
houfe or villa called Chi Shinche.. The firft part of 
this day’s journey was over a large plain, at the end of 
which we had the pleafure of paffing by a ftru&ure 
that belonged to the Pagan Indians, being a palace of 
the Yncas. It is called Callo, and gave name to the 
‘plain. We afterwards came to an acclivity, at the 
top of which, we entered on the plain of. Tiopullo, 
not lefs in extent than the firft; and at the bcttom, 
towards the north, is the houfe where we were enter- 
tained that night. 

On the 29th, the thermometer at fix in the morn- | 
ing was at 10033. We fet out the earlier, as this 
was to be our laft journey. A road croffing feveral 
breaches and beaten tracks, brought us to a fpacious 
plain called Tura-Bamba, that is, a muddy plain; at 
the other extremity of which {tands the city of Quito, 
where we arrived at five in the evening. The pre- 


fident 
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fident of the province was Don Dionefio de Alzedo y 
errera, who, befides providing apartments’ for us 
in the ipalace of the Audencia, entertained’ us the 
firft three days with great fplendor, during which we 
were vifited by the bifhop, the auditors, the canons, 


the regidores, and all other perfons of any diftin@ion, 


who feemed to vie with each ozher in their ‘Civilities 
towards us. 

In order to form an adequate idea of this country, 
it will not be amifs, after being fo particular in de- 


fcribing the difagreeable parts, and the. many dangers 


‘to which travellers are expofed, to add a defcription 


of the moft remarkable productions of nature. The 
lands between the cuftom-houfe of Babahoyo, or 
Caracol, and Guaranda, are of two kinds: the firft, 
which extends to Tarigagua, is entirely level; and 
the fecond, which begins at that part, wholly mountai- 
nous. But both, and even two leagues beyond Pu- 
cara, are full of thick foreits of various kinds of large 
trees, differing in the foliage, the difpofition of their 
branches, ied the fize of thei trunks. The moun- 
tains, which form this chain of the Andes, are, on the 
welt fide, covered with woods; but on the eaft en- 
tirely bare. » Among thefe mountains is the fource 


oi that river, which, being increafed on all fides by_ 
brooks, makes fo grand an appearance between Ca- 


racol and Guayaquil, and proves fo advantageous ta 
the commerce of the country. 

In the level part of this woody extent, are a ereat 
number of animels and birds, of the te kind with 
thofe defcribed in our account of Carthagena, except 
that to the laft may be added wild peacocks, buftards, 
pheatants, and a few others, which are here in fuch 
abundance, that, did they not always reft on the tops of 
the trees, ic, either from their enormous height, or 
being, covered with leaves, they are fecure, a ‘travel- 
ler, with a sood fowling-piece and ammunition, might 
at any time procure himfelf an clegant repaft. Bue 
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thefe forefts are alfo terribly infefted with fnakes and 
monkies, particularly a kind called marimondas, 
which are fo very large, that, when ftanding on their 
hind legs, they are little lefs than fix feet high. They 
are black, and, in every refpect, very ugly; but eafily 
tamed. None of the forefts are without them; but 
they feem moft common in thofe of Guayaquil. 
Amonc the vegetable productions, I fhall felect 
three, which to me feemed worthy of a particular de- 
{cription; namely, the cana, vijahua, and the bejuco; 
as they are not only the materials of which the houfes 
in the juriidiction of Guayaquil are built, but aifo ap- 
plied to various other ufes. | 
_ “Pue canas, or canes, are remarkable both for their 
length and thicknefs, and the water contained in their 
tubes,. Their ufual length is between fix and eicht 
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toifes; and thouch there is a difference in their fize, 


the largeft do not exceed fix inches diameter. The 
wood or fide of the tube is about fix lines in diameter ; 
_ fo that, when the cana is opened, it forms a board near 
a foot and a half in breadth; and hence it will not. 
appear ftrange, that houfes fhould be built of fach 
materials. From the time of their firft appearance, 
till they attain their full perfection, when a are 
either cut down, or of themfelves begin to dry, mot 
of their tubes contain a quantity of water; but with . 
this remarkable difference, that at full moon they are 
entirely, or very nearly, ful lg and with the decreafe. 
of the moon the water ebbs, till at the conjunction 
little or none is to be found. I have Cie cut them > 
at all feafons, fo that I here advance nothing but what. 
T know to be true from frequent experience. I have 
alio ovferved that the water during its decreaf: ap- 
pears turbid, but about the time of the full moon it 
As as clear as cryftal. The Indians add another par- 
ticular, that the water is not found in all the joinrs, 
one having water, and anothe= not, alternately. -All 
I caa fay t to this fingularity is, that on opening a 
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joint which happens to be empty, the two contiguous 
ones have water; and this is commonly the cafe in 
almoft all the canes. ‘This water is faid to be an ex- 
cellent prefervative againft the ill confequence of any 
bruifes; at leaft it is drunk as fuch by all who come 
from the mountains, where fuch accidents are unavoid- 
able. : : 

Tue canes being cut, they are left to dry, or, as 
they fay here, to be cured; whence they acquire fuch 
a degree of ftreneth, that they ferve either for rafters, 
beams, flooring, or even mafts for balzas. Ships 
which load tia cacao are alfo cieled with them, to 
preferve the timbers from the great heat of that fruit. 
They are alfo ufed.as poles for litters, and in an in- 
finite number of other particulars. 

Tue vijahua is a leaf generally five feet in iepeah. 
and two and a half in breadth. They grow wild, ‘and. 
without any ftem. ‘The principal rib in the middle, 
is between four or five lines in breadth, but all the 
other parts of the leaf are perfectly foft and fmooth : 
the under fide is green, and the upper white, covered 
with a very fine white and vifcid down. Befides the 
common ufe of it in covering hows it alfo ferves 
for packing up falt, fifh, and other goods fent to the 
mountains: as it fecures them from the rain. ‘They 
are alfo, in thefe defert places, of fingular ule for run- 
hing up huts on any exigency. 

Tus bejucos are a kind of ligneous Bh ea of 
two kinds; one growing from the earth, and twining 
round trees; the other firike their roots into certain 
trees: and from thence derive their nourifhment. 
Both kinds, after growing to a great height, incline 
again to the earth, on which they creep till they meet 
with another tree, to the top of which they climb as 
before, and then again renew their inclination towards 
the earth; and thus form a labyrinth of ligatures. 
Some are even feen extended from the top of one tree 
to another, like a cord. bhey are fo remarkabiy 
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flexile, that ‘no bending or twifting can break them, 
‘But if not cut at the proper time; they grow of an 
unwieldy bignefs.. The flendereft of them are about 
four or five lines: in diameter; but the moft com- 
mon fize is between fix and eight; though there are 
others mtich thicker, but of. little or no ufe; on ac- 
count of the hardnefs contracted in their long growth. 
The chief ufe of them is for lafhing, tying, or faften- 
ing different things together, and, by twifting fe- 
veral of them in the nature of ropes, they make ca-+ 
bles and hawfers for the balzas and fmall veffels; and 
are found by experience to laft a long time in the 
Water. . ! 
In thefe forefts alfo grows a tree, called very pro- 
perly Matapalo; i. e. kill-timber. It is of itfelf a 
weak tree; but, growing near another of confidera- 
ble bulk, and coming into contact with it, fhoots 
above it, when, expanding its branches, it deprives its 
neighbour of the rays of the fun. Nor is this all; 
for, as this imbibes the juices of the earth, the other 
“withers and dies. After which, it becomes lord of 
the foil, and increafes to fuch a bulk, that very large 
canoes are made of it; for which its wood is, of all 


- others, the beft adapted, being very light and fibrous. 
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Difficulties attending our making ihe neceffary Ob- 

_ fervations for meafuring the Length of an Arch 

of the Meridian, and the Manner of our Living 
during the Operations. | 


ft LE the progrefs made during one whele year, 
which we fpent incoming to Quito, was the 

- furmounting the difficulties of the paffage, and ar 
length reaching that country where we were te enter 
here | P 2 on 
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on the principal part of our commiffion. Nor will 
even this appear a fmall matter, if the great diftance 
and diverfity of climates be confidered. A few of 
the firft days after our arrival were fpent in making 
proper returns for the civilities we had received from 
all perfons of rank; after which, we began to deli- 
berate on the beft methods of performing ¢ our work; 

and the rather, as M. Bouguer and de la Condamine 
were now arrived. The former reached Quito on 


the roth of June, by the fame road of Guaranda; 


and the latter on the 4th of the fame month, having 
taken his route by the river of Emeralds, in the go 
vernment of Atacames. 

Our firft operation was, to meafure a piece of 
ground, which was to be the bafe of the whole work ; 
and this we finifhed during the remainder of the cur- 
rentyear. But it proved a a very difficult and fatiguing 
operation, from the heat of the fun, and the winds and 
rains, which continually incommoded us. ‘Fhe plain 
made choice of for this bafe is fituated ae toifes 
Jower than Quito, and four leagues to the N. E.. of 
that city. It is called the plain of Yaruqui, from a 
village of that name near it. This plain was parti- 
cularly chofen, as the beft adapted to our operations ; 
_for though there are feveral others in this diftrict, 
yet all of them lay at too great a diftance from the 
direGtion of our bale. The « quality, difpofifion, and. 


lower fituation, ali contribute to render it lefs cold 


than Quito. Eaftward it is defended by the lofty 
Cordillera of Guamani and Pambamarca, and weft- 
ward by that of Pinchincha. ‘The foil is entirely 
fand; fo that, befides the heat naturally refulting 
from the direct rays of the fun, it is inereafed by the 
rays being reverberated by the two Cordilleras: 


hence it is alfo expofed to violent tempefts of thun-. 


der, lightning, and rain; but, being quite epen to- 
_wards the north and fouth, fuch dreadful whirlwinds. 


form here, that the whole interval is filled with co-— 


lumns: 
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-lumns of fand, carried up by the rapidity and gyra- 
tions of violent eddy winds, which fometimes pro- 
duce fatal confequences: one melancholy inftance — 
happened while we were there, an Indian, being 
caught in the center of one of thefe blafts, died on 
the fpot. Jt is not, indeed, at all ftrange, that the 
quantity of fand in one of thefe columns fhould totally 
ftop all refpiration in any living creature, who has the 
misfortune of being involved in it. 

Our daily labour was, to meafure the length of this 
lain in a horizontal direction, and, at the fame time, 
yy means of a level, to correct the inequalities of the 

ground; beginning early in the morning, and con- 
tinuing to purfue our tafk clofely till evening, unlefs 
interrupted by extreme bad weather; when we retired 
to a tent always pitched for that purpofe, as well as 
for a retreat at noon, when the heat of the fun be- 
came too great for us, after the fatigue of the 
morning. : 

WE at firft intended to have formed our bafe in the | 
plain of Cayambe, fituated twelve leagues to the north 
of Quito. Accordingly, the company firft repaired 
to this plain, to view it more attentively. In this 
place we loft M. Couplet, on the 17th of September 
1736, after only two days illnefs. He was indeed 
flightly indifpofed when we fet out from Quito ; but, 
being of a ftrong conftitution, his zeal for the fervice 
would not permit him to be abfent at our firft effay. — 
On his arrival, however, his diftemper rofe to fuch a 
height, that he had only two days to prepare for his’ 
paflage into eternity; but we had the fatisfaction . to 
fee he performed his part with exemplary devotion. 
This almoft fubitaneous death of a perfon in the flower 
of his age, was the more alarming, as none of us 
could difcover the nature of his dileafe. 

THE menfuration of the bafe was fucceeded by ob- 
ferving the angles, both horizontal and vertical, of the 
firft triangles we intended to form; but many of them 
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were not purfued, the form and difpofition of the feries 
being afterwards altered to. very, great advantage. In 
order to this, M. Verguin, with fome others, was fent 
to draw a eeographical map of the parts fouth. of 


Quito; whilft M. Bouguer did the fame with regard 
to the northern parts; a tafk we found abfolutely ne-— 


ceffary, in order to determine the points where the fig- 
nals fhould be placed, fo as to form the moft regular 
triangles, and whofe fides fhould not be intercepted by 
higher mountains. 

Durine thefe operations, M. de Ja Condamine went 
to Lima, in order to procure money on recommenda- 
tory letters of credit, which he had brought from 
France, for defr aying the expences of the company, 
till remittances -arrived ; and Don George Juan fol- 
lowed him, in order to confer with the viceroy of 
Peru, for amicably determining fome differences which 
had arifen with the new prefident. 

THESE two gentlemen, having happily terminated, 
their refpective affairs, returned -to Quito about the 


middle ef June, when both M. Bouguer and thofe . 


who furveyed the fouthern parts had finifhed their 
plans.:' Ic was now determined to continue the feries 


of triangles to the fouth of Quito; and the company 


accordingly divided themfelves into two bodies, con- 
fiftang. of French and Spaniards, and each retired to 
the part afigned him; Don George Juan and M. 
Godin, who were at the head of one party, went to 


the mountain of Pambamarca ; while M. Bouguer, 


de la Condamine, and, myfelf, together with. our af- 
fiftants, climbed up to the highelt fummit of Pichin- 
cha. Both parties fuffered not a little, both from the 
severity of the cold, and the impetuofity of the winds, 
which on thefe heights blew with incefiant violence; 
and thefe difficulties were the more painful to us, as 
we had been little ufed to fuch fenfations. Thus in 
the torrid zone, nearly under the equinodtial, wher 
it is natural to foppele:s we “had mot to ) fear from the 
ye ; : heat, 
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heat, our ereateft pain was caufed by the exceffivenefs 
of the cold, the intenfenefs of which may be con- 
jectured from the following experiments made by the 
thermometer, carefully fheltered from the wind, on 
the top of "Pichincha the inpezing point being 
at 1000. 

On the 15th of Auguft 1737, at twelve at noon, 
the liquor was at the height of 1003. At four in 
the evening, at Too1g. At fix in the evening, at 9982. 

On the 16th of Auguft, at fix in the morning, at 
997. Atten in the forenoon, at 1005. At twelve 
at noon, at 1008. At five in the evening, at 10014, 
At fix in the evening, at 999. 

On the 17th, at “three quarters after five in the 
morning, at 996. At nine in the morning, at roor. 
ie ater twelve, at toro: At ! after two in the 
afternoon, at 10122. At fix in the evening, at 999. 
And at ten in the evening, at 998. 

Our firft fcheme for fhelter and lodging, in thefe 
uncomfortable regions, was, to pitch a  field-tent for 
each company; but on Pichincha this could not be 
done, from the narrownefs of the fummit; and we were 
obliged to be contented with a hut, fo ae that we 
could hardly all creep mto it. Nor will this appear. 
ftrange, if the reader confiders the bad difpofition and 
fmallnefs of the place, it being one of the loftieft crags 
of a rocky mountain, one hundred toifes above the 
higheft part of the defert of Pichincha. Such was the 
fituation of our manfion, which, like all the other ad- 
jacent parts, foon became covered with ice and fnow. 
The aicent up this ftupendous rock, from the bafe, 
or the place where the mules could come, to our ie 
_ bitation, was fo craggy, as only to be climbed on foot, 
and to perform it, coft us four hours continual la- 
bour and pain, from the violent efforts of the body, 
and, the fubtili ity of the air; the latter being fuch, cs 
to rencer reipiration difficult. It was my misfortune, 
Fie T climbed fomething above half way, to be fo 
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overcome, that I fell down, and remained a long time 
without fenie or motion; and, as I was told, with all 
the appearances of death in my face. Nor was I able 
to proceed after coming to myfelf, but was obliged to. 
return to the foot of the rock, Pheer our fervants and. 
inftruments remained. The next day I renewed the 
attempt of climbing the rock; though probably I 
fhould have had no better fuccefs than before, had 
not fome Indians affifted me in the moft flesp and 
difficult places. 

Tue {trange manner of living which we were redu- 
ced to, may not, perhaps, prove unentertaining to 
the reader ; and therefore I fhall, as a fpecimen of it, 


give a fare ae account of what we fuffered on Pi- 
chincna,. For tie Heats both with regard to the, 


operations we performed there, and its inconveniencies, 


ditering very ‘ttle fk others, an idea may be very’ 
eatily formed of the fatigues, hardfhips, and dangers, 
to which we were continually expofed. The prin- 


cipal difference between the feveral deferts, confifted 


in their greater or leffer diftance from places where 
we could procure provifions ; and in the inclemency 
of the weather, which ne proportionate to the height 
of the mountains, and the feafon of the year when 7 


we vilited them, 
We generally kept within our hut. Indeed, we, 
were obliged to do This both on account of thé in- 


tenfenefs of the cold, the violence of the wind, and, 


our being continually involved in fo thick a fog, that 


an object at fix or eight paces was hardly difcernible. | 


When the fog cleared up, the clouds, by their gra- 


vity, moved nearer to the furface of the earth, ‘and 
on all fides furrounded the mountain to a vail dif- 
tance, reprefenting the fea, with our rock like an. 
ifland in the center of it. When this happened, we, 
heard the horrid noifes of the tempefts, which then. 
ditch areéd themfelves on Quito. and ane neighbour- 


Ing y country, We law the lig! ntnings ulue from the. 
clouds, 
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clouds, and heard the thunders roll far beneath us; 
and whilft the lower parts were involved in tempetts 
of thunder and rain, we enjoyed a delightful ferenity ; 
the wind was abated, the fky clear, and the enliven- 
ing rays of the fun moderated the feverity of the cold. 
But our circumftances were very different when the 
clouds rofe; their thicknefs rendered refpiration dif- 
ficult; the fnow and hail fell continually, and the 
wind returned with all its violence; fo that it was 
impoffible entirely to overcome the fears of being, 
together with our hut, blown down the precipice on 
whofe edge it was built, or of being buried under it 


by the daily accumulations of ice and fnow. 


Tue wind was often fo violent in thefe regions, that 
its velocity dazzled the fight; whilft our fears were 
increafed by the dreadful concuffions of the precipice 
by the fall of enormous fragments of rocks. Thefe 
crafhes were the more alarming, as no other noifes are 
heard in thefe deferts. And,-during the night, our 
reft, which we fo greatly wanted, was frequently dif- 
turbed by fuch fudden founds. When the weather 
was any thing fair with us, and the clouds gathered 
about fome of the other meuntains which had a con- 
nection with our obiervations, fo that we could not 
make all the ufe we defired of this interval of good 


weather, we left our hut, to exercife ourfelves, in order. 


to keep us warm. Sometimes we defcended to fome 
{mall diftance, and at others amufed ourfelves with 
rolliag large fragments of rocks down the precipice ; 
and thefe many times required the joint ftrength of 
us all, though we often faw the fame performed by 
the mere force of the wind. But we always took 


a 


care in our excurfions not to go fo far, but that on 


the leaft appearance of the clouds gathering about our 
cottage, which often happened very fuddenly, we 
could regain our fhelter. The door of our hut was 
faftened with thongs of leather, and on the infide not 
the {malleft crevice was left unftopped; befides which, 
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it Was very compactly covered with ftraw. But, not- 
withftanding all our care, the wind penetrated through. 
The days were often little better than the nights; and 
ail the light we enjoyed was that of a lamp or two, 
which we kept burning, that we might diftinguith 
one another, and improve our time as much as pof- 
fible in reading. Though our hut was fmall, and 
crouded with inhabitants, befides the heat of the 
lamps, yet the intenfenefs of the cold was’fuch, that 
every one of us was obliged to have a chafindith of 
coals. ‘Thefe precautions would have rendered the 
ricour of the climate fupportable, had’ not the im- 
minent danger of perifhing by being blown down the 
precipice rouzed us, every time it fo wed, to en- 
, counter the feverity ‘of the outward air, and fally out 
with fhovels, to free the roof of our hut from the 
mafies_ of {now which were gathering on it. Nor 
would it, without this precaution, have been able to 
fupport the weight. © We were not, indeed, without 
fervants and Indians; but they were fo benumbed 
with the cold, that it was with great difficulty we could 
eet them out of a fmall tent, where they kept a con- 
tinual fire! ‘So that all we could obtain from them 


was, to take their turns in this labour; and ‘even’ 
then they went very unwillingly about it, and con-, 


fequently performed it flowly. 

~ Tr may eafily be conceived what we fuffered from 

the afperities of fuch a*climate. Our feet were fwelled, 
and fo tender, that we'could ‘not even bear the heat, 
and walking was. attended with extreme pain. Our 


hands were covered with chi iblains ; our lips fwelled 


and eloped» fo that. every motion, in fpeaking or 
the like, drew blood; confequently we were obliged 


io a eats taciturnity, and but little difpofed to laugh, 


an extenfion of the tips producing fiffures, very pain- 
ful tor two or three days together. 


OvR common food in this inhofpitable region was 


a ere rice boiled wath fome flefh or fowl, which we 
2 | procured 


“as 
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| procured from Quito ; and, inftead of fluid water, our 
- pot was filled with ice; we had the fame refource ‘with 
regard to what we drank: and, while we were eat- 
ing, every one was obliged to keep his plate over a 
-chafindifh of coals, to prevent his provifions from 
freezing. The fame was done with regard to the wa- 
ter. At firft we imagined, that drinking flrong liquors 
would diffufe a heat through the body, and confe- 
quently render it lefs fenfible of the painful tharpnefs 
of the cold; but, to our furprize, we felt no manner 
of ftreneth in them, nor were they any greater pre- 
- fervative againft the cold than common water. For 
this reafon, together with the apprehenfion that they 
might prove detrimental to our health, befides the dan- 
eer of contracting an ill habic, we difedtitinbed their 
ufe, having recourfe to them but very feldom, and then 
_fparingly.. We frequently gave a {mall quantity to 
our Indians, together with | part of the provifions 
which were continually fent us from Quito; be- 
fides a daily falary of four times as much as they 
) oy earn. | 

Burt, notwithftanding all tuefe encouragements, we 
cad it impoffible to keep the Indians together. On 
their firft feeling the rigours of the climate, their 
thoughts were immediately turned on deferting us. 
The: firft inftance we had of this kind was fo unex- 
pected, that, had not one of a better difpofition than 
the reft ftaid with us, and acquainted us of their de- 
fign, it might have proved of very bad confequence. 
|The affair was this: there being on the top of the 
rock no room for pitching a tent for them, they ufed- 
every evening to retire toa cave at the foot of the 
mountain, where, befides a natural diminution of the 
cold, they could keep a continual fire; and confe- 
quently enjoyed more comfortable quarters than their 
matters. Before they withdrew at night, they fattened 
on the outfide the door of our hut, which was fo low, 
that i it was thn to goin or out without {tooping ; 
and 


, 
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and as evéry night the hail and fnow which had 
fallen formed a wall againft the door, it was the bu- 
fineis of one or two to come up early and remove this 
obftruction, that, when we pleafed, we might open the © 
door. For though our Negro fervants were lodged 
in a little tent, their hands and feet were fo covered 
with chublains, that they would rather have fuffered 
themfelves to have been killed than move. The In- 
dians therefore came conftantly up to difpatch this 
work - betwixt nine and ten in the morning; but we 
had not been there above four or five days, when we 
were not a little alarmed to fee ten, eleven, and twelve 
come, without any news of our labourers; when we 
were relieved by the honeft fervant mentioned above, 
who had withf{toad the feduction of his countrymen, =» 
and informed us of the defertion of the four others, — 
After great difficulty, he opened a way for us to come 
out, when we all fell to clearing our habitation from 
the mafles of fnow. We then ‘fent the Indian to the 
cotregidor of Quito, with advice of our condition, 
who, with equal difpatch, fent others, threatening to 
chaftife them feverely, if they were wanting in their 
duty. . | 
Bur the fear of punifhment was not fufficient to. 
induce them to fupport the rigour of our fituation ; 
for within two days we miffed them. On this fecond 
defertion the corregidor, to prevent other inconveni- 
ences, fent four Indians under the care of an alcalde, 
and gave orders for their being relieved every fourth 
day. , i 
TwenrTy-THREE tedious days we {pent on this rock, 
viz. to the 6th of September, and even without any 
peffibiliry of finifhing our oblervations of the angles , 
for when it was fair and clear weather with us, the 
others, on whofe fummits were erected the fignals 
which formed the triangles for meafuring the degrees 
of the meridian, were hid in clouds; and when (as we 
conjectured, for we could never plainly difcern gi 
, thofe 
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thofe were clear, Pichincha was involved in clouds. 
It was therefore neceffary to erect our fignals in a 
lower fituation, and in amore favourable region. 
This, however, did not produce any change in our 
habitation till December, when, having finifhed the 
obfervations which particularly concerned Pichincha, 
‘we proceeded to others; but with no abatement either 
of inconveniencies, cold or fatigue, the places where 
we made all our obfervations being neceflarily on the 
higheft parts of the deferts ; fo that the only refpite, in 
which we enjoyed fome little eafe, was during the 
fhort interval of paffing from one to the other. 

In all our ftations fubfequent to that on Pichincha, 
during our fatiguing menfuration of the degrees of the 
meridian, each company lodged in a field-tent, which, . 
though fmall, we found lefs inconvenient than our 
Pichincha hut, though at the fame time we had more 
trouble, being oftener obliged to clear it from the fnow, 
as the weight of it would otherwife have demolifhed 
‘the tent. At firft indeed, we pitched it in the moft 
fheltered places; but, on taking a refolution that the 
tents themfelves fhould ferve for fignals, to prevent 
the inconvenience of thofe of wood, we removed them: 
to a more expofed fituation, where the impetuofity of 
the winds fometimes tore up the piquets, and blew 
them down. Then we were not a little pleafed with 
our having brought fupernumerary tents, and with 
our dexterity in pitching another inftead of that which 
the wind had torn away. Indeed, without this pre- 
caution, we fhould have been in the utmoft danger 
of perifhing. In the defert of Afuay we particularly 
experienced the benefit of this expedient, three tents 
belonging to our company being obliged to be pitehed 
one after another, till at laft they all became unfit for 
ufe, and two ftout poles were broken. In this ter- 
rible condition our only refource was to quit the poft, 
which was next to the fignal of Sinafacuan, and 
fhejter ourfelves in a breach or chafm. The two com- 

; panies 
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panies were both at that ‘time on this defert, fo that. 
the fufferings of both were equal. The Indians who 
attended us, not willing to bear the feverity of the 
cold, and difgufted with the frequent labour of clear- 
ing the tent from the fnow, at the firft ravages of 
the wind, deferted us. Thus we were obliged to 


perform every thing ourfelves, till others were fent - 


us from a feat about three leagues diftant at the bot- 
tom of the mountain. 

Wuite we were thus labouring under a variety of 
difficulties from the wind, fnow, froft, and the cold, 
which we here found more fevere than in any other 
part; forfaken by our Indians, little or no provifions, 
a fcarcity of fuel, and, in a manner, deftitute of fhel- 
ter, the good prieft of Cannar, a town fituated at the 


foot of thefe Cordilleras, fouth-weft from the fignal 


of Sinafacuan, about five leagues from it, and the 
road very difficult, was offering up his prayers for us 5 
for he, and all the Spaniards of the town, from the 


blacknefs of the clouds, gave ‘us over for loft; fo. 


that, after finifhing our obfervations, when we pafted 
through the town, they viewed us with aftonifhment, 


and received us oh the moft cordial figns of de-: 


light, adding their congratulations, as if we had; 


amiidit the mott threatening dangers, obtained a glo- 


rious victory. And, doubtlefs, our operations muft | 


appear to them a very extraordinary performance, if 
we confider the inexpreffible horror with which they 
view thofe places where we had paffed fo many days. 
Ir was at firft determined to erect fignals of wood 
in the form of a pyramid; but to render our ftay in 
the piercing colds of thcie regions as fhort as poffible, 
we abandoned that intention, of which there would 
have been no end; becaufe, after remaining feveral 
days in the denfeft parts of the clouds, when a clear 
interval happened, the fignals could not be diftin: 


gvithed : fome the winds had blown down, and others. 


had visa carried away by the Indians who tended 
their 
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their cattle on the fides of the mountains, for the fake 
of the timber and ropes. To remedy which, the only 
expedient was to, make the very tents in which we 
lodged, ferve for fignals; for the orders of the ma- 
giftrates, and threatenings of the prielts, were of lit- — 

tle confequence in juch a defert country, where it was 
~ almoft impoffible to difcover the delinquents. 

‘Tue deterts of the mountains of Pambamarca and 
Pichincha were the noviciates, in. which we were 
inured to the fevere life we led’ from the beginning 
of Auguft 1737, to the end of July 1739. During 
which time, our company occupied thirty-five deferts ; 
and that of Don George Juan, thirty-two; the par- 
ticulars of which fhall be enumerated, together with 
the names of all thofe on which we erected fignals. 
for forming the triangles; in all which, the inconve- 
niencies were the fame, except that they became lefs 
fenfible, in proportion as our bodies became inured to 
fatisue, and naturalized to the inclemency of thofe 
regions; fo that in time we were reconciled to a con- 
tinual folitude, coarfe provifions, and often a fcarcity 
of thefe. The diverfity of temperatures did not in 
the leaft affect us, when we defcended from the in- 
tenfe cold of one of thoie deferts into the plains and 
_-vallies, where the heat, though but moderate, feemed 
exceflive to thofe coming from fuch frozen regions. 
Laftly, without any concern, we encountered the dan- 
gers unavoidable among thofe fteep precipices, and a 
great variety of others to which we were continually 
expofed. The little cabins of the Indians, and the 
ftalls for cattle fcattered up and down on the {kitts . 
of the mountains, and where we ufed to lodge in our 
paflage from one defert to another, were to us fpa- 
cious palaces; mean villages appeared like fplendid 
cities, and the converfation of a prieft, and two or. 
three of his companions, charmed us like the ban- 
quet. of Xenophon; the little markets held in thofe 
towns, when. we happened to pafs through them on 

: | a Sun- 
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a Sunday, feemed to us as if filled with all the variety 
of Seville fair. Thus the leaft object became mag- 
nified, when we defcended for two or three days 
from our exile, which, in fome places, lafted fifty days 
fucceffively ; and it muft be owned, that there were 
particular occafions when our fufferings were fuch, that 
nothing could have fupported us under them, and ani- 
mated us to perfevere, but that honour and fidelity 
which jointly confpired to induce both companies, 
whatever fhould be the confequence, not to leave im- 
perfect a work fo long defired by all civilized nations, 
and fo particularly countenanced by the two power- 

ful monarchs our fovereigns. re 
Ir may not be amifs here to inform the reader of 
the different opinions conceived by the neighbouring 
inhabitants, with regard to onr enterprize. Some ad-. 
mired our refolution, others could not tell what con- 
ftruétion to put upon our perfeverance; and even 
thofe of the beft parts and education among them 
were utterly at a lofs what to think. They made it 
their bufinefs to examine the Indians concerning the 
life we led, but the anfwers they received only tend- _ 
ed to increafe their doubts and aftonifhment. They 
faw that thofe people, though naturally hardy, ro- 
buft, and inured to fatigues, could nor be prevailed 
upon, notwithftanding the encouragement of double 
pay, to continue any time with us. The ferenity in 
which we lived on thofe dreadéd places was not 
unknown to them; and they faw with what tranquil- 
lity and coriftancy we paffed from one fcene of foli- 
tude and labour to another. ‘Uhis to them appeared 
fo ftrange, that they were at a lofs what to attribute 
it to. Some confideréd us as tittle better than luna- 
tics; others more fagacioufly imputed the whole to 
-covetoufnels, and that we were certainly endeavour- 
ing to difcover fome rich minerals by particular me- 
thods of our own invention; others again fufpected 
that we dealt in magic; but all were involved in a 
| labyrinth 
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: labyrinth of confufion with regard to the nature of 
our defion. And the more they reflected on it, the 
greater was their perplexity, being unable to difcover 
any thing propoitionate to the pains and hardfhips 
we underwent. And even when we informed them 
of the réal motive of this expedition, which caufed 
fo much aftonifhment, their ignorance of its import- 
ancé would not fuffer them to give credit to what 
we faid; fufpeéting that we concealed, under the 
veil of an incomprehenfible chimera, our real prac- 
tices, of which, as I have already obferved, rhisy had 
no good opinion. 

Amone {feéveral pleafant adventures acl this oc- 
cafioned, I fhall only mention two, both which are 
ftill frefh in my memory; and may ferve to illuftrate 
the ftrange ideas thefe ignorant people formed of us: 
While we were at the fignal of Vengotafin,; erected 
on a defert at no great diftance from the town of 
Latacunga, about a league from the place where we 
had pitched our field-tent, was a cow-houle, where 
we conftantly paffed the night; for the afcent not 
being remarkably difficult, we could every morning, 
in fair weather, return foon enough to the tent to be- 
ein our obfervations. One morning, as we were paf- 
fing to the fignal, we faw at a diftance three or four 
Indians, i in appearance on their knees; and we found 
indeed, on our approaching nearer, that this was 
their real pofture ; we alfo obferved, that their hands 
were joined, and that they uttered words in their lan- 
guage with the ereatett fervour and the moft fup- 
plicant accent but, by the pofition of their eyes, it 
was evident that.we were the perfons whom they 
thus addrefled. We feveral times made figns for 
them to rife, but they ftili kept. their pofture. ull we 
wefe pot at a confiderable diftance. We had fcarce 
begun to prepare our inftruments within the tenty 
when we were alarmed with a repetition of the fame 
{upplicant vociferations. On going out to know the 

Vou. I. Q. | caule, 
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caufe, we found the fame Indians Ln 
knees before the bent nor were we a le, 


There Ect marcy rey i at that time 1 to be with | 
us a fervant who underftood both the Indian and 


Spanith languages; and having direted him to afk 
thefe poor people what they wanted of us, we were 
informed, that the eldeft of them was the father of 
the others, and that his afs being either ftrayed or 
ftolen, he came to us, as perfons who knew every 
thing, to intreat us to commiferate his great lofs, and 
put hi:n in a method of recovering his beaft. This 
fimplicity of the indians afforded us no fmall enter- 
tainment; and though we did all we could, by means 
of our interpreter, to undeceive them, we found they 
were equally tenacious of this ftrange error as of ge- 
nuflexion; and would ftill believe, that nothing was 
hid from us ; til, having wearied themfelves with thefe 
clamorous vociferations, and finding we took no no- 
tice of them, they round with all the marks of. ex- 
treme forrow, that we would not condefcend to in- 


on them where they might find the afs,; and with _ 
a firm perfuafion : that our: refufal proceeded from ill-. 


nature, and not from ignorance. 
Tue other adventure I fhall mention, hacue 


myfelf in particular, and not with fimple and ignorant 
Indian peafants, but with one of the principal inhabi- | 


tants of Cuenca. While.the whole company were on 
the mountain of Bueran, not far from the town of 
Cannar, I received a meflage from the prieft of that 


place, informing me, that two jefuits of my acquaint- 


ance were paffing that way, and, if I was defirous of 
feeing them, I might find them at his houfe. As I 


was chearfully defcending the mountain to enjoy this. 


pleafing invitation, I happened to be overtaken by a 
gentleman of Cuenca, who was going to take a view 
of his lands in that jurifdiction, and had obferved me 
coming from our tent. He was, it feems, cee 
| i< 
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ed with my name, though he had never feen me; 
but obferving me dreffed 1 in the garb of the Mettizos, 
and the loweft clafs of people, the only habit in 
_ which we could perform our operations, he took me 
- for one of the fervants, and began to examine me; 
and fas determined not to undeceive him till he 
had finifhed. Among other things, he told me, that 
neither he not any body elfe would believe, that the 
afcertaining the figure and magnitude of the earth, as 
we pretended, could ever induce us to lead fuch 
difmal and uncouth life; that, however we might 
deny it, we had doubtlefs difcovered many rich mi- 
nerals on thofe lofty deferts; adding, that perfons in 
his circumitances were not to be fatished with fine 
words. Here I laboured to remove the prejudices he 
entertained againit our operations; but all I could 
fay, only tended to confirm him in his notion; and, at 
parting, he added, that, doubtlefs, by our profound 
- knowledge in the magic art, we might make much 
greater difcoveries than thofe who were ignorant of. it. 
Thefe opinions were blended with others, equally ab- 
furd and ridiculous; but I found it impofible to 
-undeceive him, and accordingly left him to enjoy his 
own notions. 

Over feries of triangles in the fouth part being 
finifhed, and a fecond bafe meafured by each com- 
pany to prove the truth of our work, we began our 
aftronomical obfervations; but, our a rune not 
being perfectly adapted to that intention, we were 
obliged, in the month ef December of the fame year, 
to return to Quito, in order to conftruct another, on 
whole accuracy we could fafely rely; and this em- 
ployed us till the’ firft of Auguft of the following 
year 1740; when, without any farther lofs of time, 
we again repaired to Cuenca, and immediately began 
our cbfervations: but thefe, being very tedious, were 
not finifhed before the end of September; the at- 
mofphere of that country being very unfavourable to 
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aitronomical obfervations. For, in the deferts, the 
clouds in which we were fo frequently involved, hin- 


dered us from difcerning the other fienals; and in 
the city, over which they fpread a kind of perpetual 


pavilion, they hid the ftars from us while they pafled 
the meridian; but patience and refolution, infpired by 
the importance of our enterprize, having enabled us 
at la{t to perform our tafk on the fouth fide of the 
equator, we prepared for our journey to the north of 
it, in order to make the aftronomical obfervations at 
the other extremity of the arch of the meridian, and 


thus put the finifhing hand to our work; but this was 


for fome time retarded by an accident of importance — 


which called us to Lima, as will be related in the fe- 
cond volume. ? 

In December 1743, the reafons which detained us 
at Lima, Guayaquil, and in Chih, no longer*{fubfift- 


ing, we returned to Quito in January 1744, when 


Don George Juan and I prolonged the arch of the 
jeridian four triangles, by which it was extended to 
the place where M. Godin, in 1740, had made the 
fecond aftronomical obfervation, and which he now 

repeated, and finifhed in the month of May 1744. 
Mess. Boucuer and M. de la Condamine having 
at that time finifhed the feveral parts affigned to them, 
had left Quito, in order to return to France; the 
former by the way of Carthagena, and the latter by 
the river of the Amazons; but the reft of the com- 
pany remained there fome time; fome for fear of be- 
ing taken by the enemy, fome for want of the means 
to “defray the charges neceffary in fo long a journey, 
and others on account of their having contracted fome 
obligations, and were unwilling to leave the country 
till no could difcharge them. So that in the former 
only the natural defire of returning to their country 
prevailed, in order there to repofe themfelves after 
fuch a fenies of labours and per as by which the 
4 health 
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health and vigour of all was in fome meafure im- 
paired. 3 7 


Hee AP. ALT, 


The Names of the Deferts and other Places where 
the Signals were erected for forming the Series of 
Triangles for meafuring an Arch of the Me- 


ridian. 


N order to gratify the curiofity of the reader with 
regard to our operations, I fhall mention, in fepa- 
rate articles, the places where each company made 
their obfervations, and the time they were obliged to 
remain there; omitting a detail of circumftances, 
many of which would be little more than a para- 
phrafe on the fubject of the preceding chapter. Nor 
fhall I here include thofe ftations ufed in the year 
1736, after meafuring the bafe of Yaruqui, both on 


its extremities and in the deferts of Pambamarca and 


Yilahalo; for the difpofition of the triangles being 
afterwards altered, they were repeated. ‘Therefore, 
confidering them as not ufed at that time, I fhall be- 
gin with thofe ftations in which no fuch circumftances 


_ happened, and range them in the order they were 


occupied. 


Deferts on which the finals were ereéed for the operations 
conducted by M. de la Condamine aud my/elf. 


1. Sicnax on the defert of Pichincha, 


Tue fignal was at firft erected on the higheft fare 


mit of Pichincha; but afterwards removed to an- 


other ftation at the foot of the pic: the top having 
been afterwards found not to bethe moft proper place. 
We began our obfervations on this mountain on the 
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rath of Auguft 1737; but could not finith them 


before the beginning of December following. henge 


I]. Tue fignal on Oyambaro, the fouth extremity of 
the bafe of Yaruqui. 


On the 20th of December 17375 We’ eee” to 


Oyambaro ; and finifhed our obfervations neceflary to 
Ne made there, on the zgth of the iame month. 


IIL. Stcnat on Caraburu, the eee extremity of 
the bafe of Yaruqui. 


Ox the 30th of December we paffed to Caraburu, 
and continued there till the 24th of January 1738. 
This long ftay was partly occafioned by the badnefs 
of the weather, and partly by the want of fignals. 


‘IV. Sienat on the defert of Pambamarca. 


On this defert of Pambamarca, where we had be- 
fore been in 173, on finifhing the meafurement at 
Yaruqui, a fecond fignal was erected here, and we went 


up the 26th of January 1738, where we remained till 


the 8th of February; and though we had not here the 
difficulties of the ice and fnow to fr uggle with, as on 
Pichincha and other fubfequent ftations, yet we were 


extremely incommoded by the velocity of the winds, - 


which were fo violent, that it was difficult to ftand; 

and, notwichftanding the beft fhelter poffible to be pro- 
cured, we often found it very difficult to keep the in- 
ftrument fteady ; which, of confequence, greatly in- 


creafed the difficulty of making the obfervations with 


the neceflary accuracy. 


V. Sicnwat on the mountain of Tanlagua. 


On the r2th of February we afcended the moun- 
tain of Tanlagua; and having the next day finithed 
our obfervations, returned. If this mountain be but 
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{mall in comparifon of others in this Cordillera, and 


thus faved us the many inconveniencies of a lofty 


ftation; yet the fteepnefs of its fides put us to no 
{mall difficulty, there being no other poflible method 


of eoing up, than by climbing ; and the ereateft care 


is requifite in fixing the hands and feet clofe and firm; 
nor is it poffible to climb it in lefs than four hours. 
The defcent, as may naturally be concluded, is little 
tefs hazardous, as. you muft fit and flide down much 
the greater part of it; and this muft be done gently, 
left, by celerity of motion, you tumble down the 
precipice. 


VI. Sienax on the plain of Changalli. 


‘On the 7th of March we removed to the fignal of 
Changalli, and finifhed the neceflary obfervations on 
the 20th. We {pent the time here very comfortably. 
The fignal was erected on a plain, where neither the 
air nor weather molefted us; and being lodged in a 
farm-houfe near the fignal, and not far from the town 
of Pintac, we had all the neceffary conveniencies of 
life, the want of which we often feverely felt in the 
deferts. ‘Thefe comforts did not, however, in the leaft 
abate our diligence to avail ourfelves of every inftant 
when the fignals on the mountains were not concealed 
in clouds. But one circumftance which lengthened 
our ftay was, that fome of the fignals were wanting, 
having been blown down by the wind; it was there-. 
fore refolved, that for the future the field tents fhould 
ferve for fignals. And accordingly, we afterwards 
conftantly purfued this method. 


VII. Sicwat on the defert of Pucaguaico, on the fide 
of the mountain Catopaxi. 


THis mountain we afcended the 2 1{t of March, and 
on the ath of April were obliged to return, after in 


Vain endeavouring to finith our obfervations. For, 
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net to mention our own fufferings, the froft and fhow, 
together with the winds, which blew fo violently, 
that they feemed endeavouring to tear up that dread- 
ful volcano. by its roots, rendered the making ob- 
fervations abfolutely, impracticable. Such 1s indeed 
the rigour of this climate, that the very beafts avoid 
it; nor could our mules be kept at the place where 


we} at firft, ordered the Indians to take care of them; 


f 


fo that they were obliged to wander in fearch of a- 


milder air, and fometimes to fuch a diftance, that we 
had often no fmall trouble in finding them. 

Ar Pucaguaico we however faw the neceffity of 
either ereCting the fignal farther to the fouth, or fet- 
ting up another in the intermediate fpace. ‘Several 
contfultations were held, to determine on the beft me- 
thod; but, as other things were mnie to be done 
before we came to a conclufion, the operations were 
fufpended, and the interval fpent in making obfer- 
vations on the velocity of found, and other phyfical 
fubje és. Every thing being ready for renewing our 
oper rations, we a fecond time afcended Pucaguaico on 
the 16th of Auguit, and it was our good fortune by 
the 22d to have “fnifhed all our neceffary Operations, 


VII. Siena on the defert Corazon, 
On the 12th of July, before we had finifhed our 


operations ; at the ftation of Pucaguaico, we afcended to 
the defert Corazon, where we ftaid till the 9th of Auguft. 
This mountain is ‘nearly of the fame height with “that 
of Pichincha; and its loftiet fummit, ie that of the 
former, a rock of confiderable altitude. At the foot 
ef this rock the fignal was erected, and thus our fta- 
tion nearly refembled that of Pic hincha. There was 
indeed this confiderable difference, that our fufferings 


from the winds, froit, and inows, were confiderably 


leis. 
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IX. Srenwat on Papa-urco. 


Ir had been determined that Papa-urco fhould be 
the place where the intermediate fignal betwixt thofe 
af Pucaguaico and Vengotafin fhould be ereéted. 
This mountain, which is of a middling height, we af- 
cended the 11th of Augutft, and continued on it till 
the 16th, when we returned to Pucaguaico; fo that 
this eafy mountain was a kind of refting-place, be- 
tween the two painful ftations of Corazon and Py- 


caguaico. | 


X. Signa on the mountain of Milin; 


Wuose height is nearly the fame with that of the 
Papa-urco: we afcended it on the 23d of Auguft, and 
by the 29th had finifhed the neceflary obfervations. 


XI. Sienat on the mountain Vengotafin. 


THE mountain of Vengotafin is not remarkably 
hich, but our ftay on it was longer than we at firft 
imagined ; for, after finifhing our obfervations on the 
ath of September, fome difficulties which arofe with 
regard to the pofition of the following fignal towards 
the fouth, detained us till the 18th. However, the 
town of Latacunga being contiguous to the fkirts of 
this mountain, and having feveral farms in its neigh- 


-bourhood, we were at no lofs for many conveniencies 


of which we were deftitute in feveral other ftations. 


XII. Stewart on the mountain of Chalapu. 


Quer ftay on this mountain was fhorter than on any 
other in the whole feries of triangles; for we continu- 
ed only part of four days, going up the 2oth, and 
coming down the 23d. It is none of the higheft 
mountains, and has, in its neighbourhood, the town 
of Hambato, and its fkirts diverfified with feats and 

farms ; 
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farms; but the acclivity is fo fteep, that the fafeft 


way 1s to afcend it on foot. 


XIII. Stcnat of Chichichoco. 


Tue fignal of Chichichoco was erected on the fide 
of the mountain of that name, which is a branch of 
the famous fnowy mountain of Carguairafo. Heré 
we ftayed only from the 24th to the 29th of September. 
Though the fpot where we placed the fignal was of a 
very inconfiderable height, when compared with that 
of the other mountains, yet, from its proximity to Car- 
guairafo, when the wind blew from that quarter, it 
was confiderably cold, but not comparable to that we 
felt on the deferts, where every part was covered with 
ice, hail, or fnow. The day we = left this place, while 
our Indians were loading the mules, and we in the tent 
ready to fet out on our journey, an earthquake was 
felt, which reached four leagues round the country. 
Out tent rocked from fide to fide, 1 in conformity to 
the undulating motion obferved in the earth; this 
fhock was only one of the {mall concuffions frequent 
in thofe parts. | 


XIV. Srenat of Mulmul. 


Turs fignal, and the three following, occafioned 
feveral journies from one to another; as, for the 
greater accuracy of the obfervations, auxiliary trian- 
gles were to be formed, in order to verify the diftances 
refulting from the principal. ‘The dificulty alfo of 
reciprocally diftinguifhing fome fienals from others, 
obliged us to change their pofition, till they ftood in 
proper places; and confequently laid us under a ne- 
ceflity - of going often from one ftation to another. 
On the 8th of November, having finifhed all our ob- 
fervations, the company removed to Riobamba, where 
I myfelf had been confined ever fince the 20th of 
Banus with a critical difeafe, which at. firit até 


tacked © 
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tacked meat Chichichoco, and increafing at Mulmul, 
_ I was obliged to remain in a cow-houfe on that moun- 
tain, from whence I was removed to Riobamba; and 
this accident hindered me from being prefent at the 
fisnals XV. XVI. and XVII. which were thofe of 
Guayama, Limal, and Nabufo. 


XVII. Sicnat of Sifa-pongo. 


Art the fignal of Sifa-pongo, we continued from the 
gth to the end of November; and here the trigono- 
metrical obfervations were intermitted, till Don George 
‘Juan and M. Godin returned from Quito, to which 
city they repaired in order to take fome meafures ne- 
ceflary for the continuation of the work. But, that 
this interval might not be loft, M. Bouguer pro- 
pofed to make fome experiments, in order to demon- 
{trate the fyftem of attraction. ‘The place he made 

choice of for thefe experiments was the mountain of 
~Chimbarazo. In this ftation, and the following of the 
fandy defert of the fame mountain, we fuffered more 
than on any other. 


XIX. Sicnaz of Lalangufo. 


On the defert of Lalangufo, our obfervations were 
continued from the 24th to the 31ft of January 173¢. 


XX. Sicna on the defert of Chufay. 


Tue ftation on the defert of Chufay was one of the 
moft tedious in the whole feries of triangles, being un- 
avoidably detained on this difagreeable mountain from 
the 3d of February to the 24th of March. This de- 
lay was occafioned by the difficulty of pitching on pro- 
per places for erecting the fucceeding fignals, that they 
might ftand in full view, be eafily diftinouiflied cne 
from another, and form regular triangles. This was 
indeed a difficult tafk, the lofty fummits of the moun- 
tains of the Cordillera of Azuay, where they were to 


be 
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be placed, intercepting each other from our fie 


The tedioulnefs of this {tation was increafed by the ri- 


gour of the weather, the ftrength of the winds, and its 
great diftance from any place where we could pro- 
cure convenient fhelter and refrefhments. 


XX. Sronat on the defert of Tialoma. 


On the defert of Tialoma we continued from the 
26th of March to the 25th of April; but had little, 
except the length of the time, to complain of. 


XXIT. Sicnwar on the defert of Sinafaguan. 


We arrived at the defert of Sinafaguan on the 27th 
of April, and left it on the gth of May, the only clear 


day we had during our ftay ; but, as we have already. 


mentioned our fufferings on this defert, it will be un- 
neceflary to repeat them here. 


XXIII. Sicnat on the defert of Bueran. 


We continued on the defert of Bueran from the 
roth of May tothe i: ft of June; but, befides the fmall 
height:of the mountain, the town of Cannar being 
only two leagues diftant from it, we were in want of 
nothing. The temperature of the air was alfo much 
more mild than on the other deferts ; befides, we had 
the great fatisfaction of relieving our folitude by go- 
ing to hear mafs on Sundays, and other days of pre- 
cept in the town. Thefe comforts had however fome 
allay ; for while we continued on this defert, the 
animals, cottages, and Indians, fuffered three times in 
a very melancholy manner by tempefts of lightning, 
which fell on the neighbouring plains ; all thofe coun- 
tries, efpecially the defert of Burgay, which borders on 
that of Bueran, being fubject to terrible ftorms. 
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XXIV. Sicnat on the defert of Yafuay. 


Our obfervations at the fignal of Yafuay, were not 
finifhed till the 16th of July; there being a neceffity, 
before we could conclude them, to pitch on the moft 
convenient place for meafuring a fecond bafe, in order 
to prove the accuracy of all the preceding geome- 
trical operations; and, after fixing on a proper fpot, 
to determine where the fignals between Yafuay and 
the bafe could be moft properly placed. In order to 
this, we went to Cuenca, and from thence proceeded 
to the plains of Talqi and los Bannos. At laft it 
was determined that the bafe fhould be meafured in 
the former, by which the refult of the triangles was to 
be verified by my company, and that of the other in 
the plain of los Bannos. ‘The requifite fignals alfo 
_ were erected ; and we returned to the defert of Yafuay, » 
where we continued our obfervations, which employed 
us from the 7th to the 16th of July. Though this 
mountain is one of the higheft in the whole territory 
of Cuenca, and the afcent fo fteep that there is no 
going up but on foot, nor even by that method with- 
out great labour; yet the cold is far from being fo 
intolerable as on Sinafaguan, and the deferts north of 
that mountain. So that we chearfully fupported. the 
inconyeniencies of this ftation. 


XXV. SIGNAL On the mountain of Borma. 


Tus mountain is but low, as are all the others in 
the neighbourhood of Cuenga, fo that here we were 
not impeded by any cloudy fummits. It was alfo our 
good fortune that Yafuay, contrary to our apprehen- 
_ fions, was clear and vifible the whole 1gth of July ; 
fo that we finifhed our obfervations in two days agree- 
ably. 

XXXVI. 
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XXVI XXVII. XXVIII. XKIX. Siew ats of Pugin, 
Pillachiquir, Alparupafca, and Chinan. 


Tue two laft being the north and fouth extremities 
of the bafe of Talqui, the four ftations of Pugin, Pil- 
lachiquir, Alparupafca, and Chinan, did not require 
our attendance; for being near the bafe of Talqui, | 
we daily went from the farm-houfes where we lodged, 
and obferved the angles, except that of Pillachiquir, 
to which, on account of its greater diftance than that 
of the other fignals, there was a neceflity for our vi- 
fiting ; but happily concluding our obfervations the 
fame day we reached it, there was no reafon for our 
longer ftay. 

XXX. XXX. Stcnars of Guanacauri, and the tower 
of the great church of Cuenca. 


Tue feries of triangles, except the two laft at the 
extremities of the fecond bafe, being finifhed, it was 
neceflary to form other triangles, in order to fix the 
place of the obfervatory, where, when the geometrical 
obfervations were finifhed, the aftronomical were to 
begin. Thofe which fell to my lot, were a fignal on 
the mountain of Guanacauri, and the tower of the 
great church of Cuenga; and thefe angles were taken 
at the fame time the aftronomical obfervations were 
making. 

ArT the north extremity of the arch of the meridian 
new triangles were afterwards formed, as we have al- 
ready obierved in the foreooing chapter. This ren- 
dered it neceffary for us‘to make choice of different 
places on thefe mountains for erecting other fignals in 
order to form thefe triangles. The fame order which 
had been followed during the whole feries of men- 
furation, that each perfon fhould take two angles of 
every triangle, was obferved here; and thofe affigned 
to me were the following. 
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XXXII. XXXIH. XXXIV. XXXV. Sicnats on 
Guapulo, the mountain of Campanario, and thofe of 
Cofin, and Mura, 


Tue obfervations to be made at thefe four ftations, 
could not be finifhed till thofe alarming reafons which 
called us to Lima and Chili no longer fubfifted, and 
we were returned to Quito. The work at the firft 
and laft ftations was difpatched without the neceffity 
of lodging there; for being near Quito, and the vil- 
lage ot Mira, when the weather promifed us a favour- 
able opportunity, it was only an eafy ride; but we 
found it very different with regard to the ftations of 


Campanario and Colin. However, we left all the four 


at the fame time, namely, on the 23d of May 1744; 
the day when Don George and myfelf put the finith- 
ing hand to the aftronomical obfervations which we 
had re-afflumed on the 14th of February of the 
fame year; and thus the whole procefs relative to the 


menfuration of an arch of the meridian was con- — 
cluded. 


Signals erected on deferts, 8c. where the obfervations 
were condutied by Mr. Godin and Don George Juan. 


Tue ftations immediately fubfequent to the admea- 
furement of the bafe of Yaruqui, in the year 1736, 
and afterwards not made ufe of, as we have already ob- 
ferved, were common to both companies; the method 
which was afterwards followed, for every one to ob- 
ferve two angeles in all the triangles, not having been 
thought of; though it both fhortened the work, and, 
at the fame time, rendered it much eafier: fo that 
Don George Juan and Mr. Godin were on the deferts 
of Yliahalo and Pambamarca, at the fame time with 
Meff. Bouguer and Condamine and myfelf. 


tae 
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E: I. SrcnaLs on the extremities of the bafe of 


Yaruqui. 


In order to make the neceffary obfervations re- 
lating to thefe two fignals, they left Quito on the 
2oth of Auguft 1737, and had eas finifhed 
them by the 27th. 


III. Sscnat on the defert of Pambamarca. 


Arter they had concluded all the neceffary obfer- 
vations at the extremities of the bafe, they went with- 
out delay to the defert of Pambamarca, and complete- 
ly finifhed their operations by the firft of September. 


IV. Sicna on the mountain of Tanlagua. 


Havine finifhed their obfervations on the defert, 


they came down to the little town of Quenche, in 
that neighbourhcod, in order to proceed from thence 
to Tanlagtia,; but the Indians, who were to accom- 
pany them, being no ftrangers to the extreme feve- 
rity of the weather on that defert, difcouraged by 
their recent fufferings on Pambamarca, and knowing 
they fhould ftill fuffer more on Tanlagua, were not to 
be found; and the loweft clafs of inhabitants in the 
town, apprehending that they fhould be fent on this 
painful fervice, alfo left their habitations and ab- 
{conded ; fo that the joint endeavours of the alcalde 
and priett to difcover them, proved ineffectual; and 
after a delay of two whole days, the curate, with 
great difficulty, prevailed on the facriftan, and other 
Indians employed in the fervice of the church, to ac- 
company them, and take care of the loaded mules as 
far as the farm-houle of Tanlagua, where they arriv- 
ed the 5th of September. Ee next day they began 
to afcend the mountain, which, being very TEP | took 
them up a whole day in climbing i it. But this being 

more 
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more than the Indians were able to perform, as 
they carried the field-tents, baggage, and inftruments, 
they were obliged to ftop half way; fo’that thofe on 
the top were under a neceffity of pafling the night 
there without any fhelter; anda hard froft coming 
on, they were almoft perifhed with cold; for they 
were fo greatly affected by it, that they had no ufe of 
their limbs, till they returned to a warmer air. Af- 
ter all thefe hardfhips, the gentlemen could not finith 
their obfervations, fome of the fignals being wanting, 
having either been blown down by the winds, or 
carried away by the Indian herd{men : fo that, during 
_ the interval while perfons were employed in erecting 
others, they returned to Quito, and applied them- 
felves to examine the divifions of the quadrants. 
Thefe operations, being very tedious, employed them 
till the month of December, when, all the fignals 
which were wanting being replaced, they again, on 
the 20th of December, repaired to their poft at Tan- 
lagua; and on the 27th finifhed the obfervations né- 
ceffary to be made at that ftation. 


V. Sicnar on the mountain of Guapulo. 

Tue fignal of Guapulo being erected on a moun- 
tain of no great height, and in the neighbourhood of 
Quito, their refidence was not neceffary ; for, by fet- 
* ting out from the city at day-break, they could reach 
the field-tent where the inftruments were left, early in 
the morning. Thefe journies repeated every day; 
and though every moment of time was improved to 
the greateft advantage, it was the 24th of January 
1738 before they finifhed the obfervations, with that 
accurate precifion fo conipicuous in all their operations. 


Vi. Sicwat on the Cordillera and defert of Guamani. 


Trey were obliged to make two journies to the 
mountain ef Guamani, the fignal having been firft 
veux. I. R mifs 
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mifplaced, fo as not to be feen from that ereéted on 
Corazon; and confequently there was a neceffity for 
semoving it. And though, in order to do this, they 
afcended the mountain on the 28th of January, they 
found it neceffary to return thither on the ¥th of Fe- 
bruary, when they were fortunate enough to finifh 
every thing remaining the very next day. - : 


VII, Stcnat on the defert of Corazon. 


Tuts mountain alfo the gentlemen were obliged te 
vifit twice; the firft journey was on the 20th of Ja- 
nuary, and the fecond on the 12th of March, 1738. 


VIII. Sicnat of Limpie-poago, on the defert of 
Cotopaxi. 


TuHery went up to the defert of Cotopaxi on the 


16th of March, and remained there till the 21ft ; when - 


they obferved that the fignal of Guamani was not vi- 
fible from thence, and therefore it was neceffary to 
erect another in the intermediate fpace; which being 
completed on the gth of Auguft, they again repaired 
to the fignal of Limpie-pango, on Cotopaxi; where 
they finifhed all their operations by the 13th of the 
fame month, and left every thing in exact order. In 
afcending the mountain in this fecond journey, the 
mule on which Don George Juan rode, fell down a 
breach four or five toifes deep, but providentially 
without receiving the leaft hurt. | : 
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As they had been obliged to erect another fignal _ 


between thofe of Guamani and Limpie-pongo, in or- 
der to continue the feries of triangles; fo there was 
alfo a neceffity for returning to fome ftations, te ob- 
ferve again the angles which had before been de- 


termined. Thefe operations, together with the ex-- 


periments on the velocity of found, and the obferva- 
tions at the new fignal, filled up the interval from 
? . the 
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the time the operations were fufpended on Limpie- 
pongo, till they returned to finifh them. 


IX. Signax on the defert of Chinchulagua. 

Tue operations of the fignal of Chinchulaoua, 
erected on the defert of the fame name, were completed 
on the 8th of Auguft; but a doubt arifing with regard 
to one of the angles obferved, for the greater certainty, 
they returned to this ftation, and again examined the 
angle in queftion, after they had finifhed their ob- 
fervations at Lampie-pongo. 


X. Sicnwat on the mountain of Papa-urco. 


Arter verifying thé obfervation on Chinchulagua, 
they removed to the fignal of Papa-urco, and finifhed 
their obfervations in the fame month of Auguft. Here 
they for fome time fufpended their operations, being 
called to Quito on affairs, of importance, relating to 
the French academicians. 


XI. Sicnwax on the mountain of Milin. 

Tae affairs which had required M. Godin’s pre- 
fence at Quito being terminated within the month, 
they returned on the 1ft of September, to make the 
neceffary obfervations at the fignal of Muilin, where 
they continued till the 7th, when they left it, having 
completely finifhed their operations. 


XII. Srcwax on the defert of Chulapu. 

From Milin they proceeded to the defert of Chula- 
pu, where they remained till the 18th of September, 
when they had finifhed all their obfervations: Till 
this fignal exclufive, each company had obferved the 
three angles of all the triangles; both becatife they 
differed from one another, and to prove by this pre- 
_ €ifion the errors in the divifions of the quadrants, be- 
R 2 | fore 
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fore obferved by other methods. But from this fignal, 


inclufive, each company obferved two angles only of 
the other triangles, as had been agreed on, 


XML Siewaz in Jivicatfu. 


Iw Jivicatfu they remained from the 18th to the 


26th of September. This ftation was one of the moft 
agreeable; for, befides the height on which the fignal 
was erected, the temperature of the air, and the chear- 
ful afpect of the country, the town of Pilaro was in the 
neighbourhood, fo that they wanted for nothing. 


XIV. XV. Sicnwats on the deferts of Mulmul and 
Guayama. 


Turse two deferts are placed together, becaufe 


their fummits are united by gentle eminences; on one 
of which is a cow-houfe, ufed by the Indians when 
they go in fearch of their cattle, which feed on the fides 
ef this mountain. In this cow-houfe Don George 
Juan, M. Godin, and their attendants, took up. their 
quarters on the 30th of September, and every morn- 
ing, when the weather was favourable, repaired to the 
fignal erected on one or other of the eminences. But 
‘the diftance between the two ftations being very fmall, 


and the obfervations made there requiring to be veri-- 


fied by thofe of other auxiliary triangles, it was abfo- 
lutely necefflary to determine exactly the ftations where 


thefe triangles were to be formed; and to remain ~ 


there till the diftances were fettled, and the obferva- 
tions relating to them concluded; which operations, 


notwithftanding the greateft diligence was uled, em- — 


- ployed them till the 20th of O@ober. 


Every thing at the two preceding ftations isin | 
fintfhed, they repaired to the village of Riobamba, de-— 


termining to continue their work without interruption ; , 


but meeting with fome difficulties concerning the moft ~ 
advantageous pofition of the fubfequent triangles, and 


money | 
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money beginning to grow fhort with our whole fociety, 
both Spaniards. ‘and French, it was thought neceflary 
to make ufe of the interval while the proper places 
erecting the fignals were determined, to procure fup- 
plies. Accordingly, M. Godin ae Don George 
Juan again fet out from Riobamba for Quito on the 
_ ath of November; but it was the 2d of February fol- 
_lowing before we had the pleafure of congratulating 
them on their return, the former having been feized 
with a fever, which brought him very low, and detain- 
ed them a confiderable time at Quito. 


XVI. XVII. Sicwats on Amula and Sifa-pongo. 


Tue obfervations neceffary at the fignal of Amula 
were finifhed before the journey to Quito; and from_ 
the 2d of February 1729, when they returned to Rio- 
bamba, till the roth, they were employed in thofe re- 
Jating to Sifa-pongo. 


XVIII. Stenat on the mountain of Sefgum. 


On the mountain of Sefgum they had occafion to 
ftay only from the zoth to the 23d of February. For 
this fignal ftood on the declivity of a mountain, and 
they vigilantly employed every moment when the other 
_ deferts were free from thofe clouds in which they are 
ufually involved. 


AIX. Sicnat on the defert of Senegualap. 


Tue obfervations at the fignal of Senegualap de- 
tained them from the 23d of February to the 13th 


- of March. The length of the time was indeed the 


_ moft difagreeable part, as otherwife they did not place 
this among the worft {tations they had met with during 
their courfe of obfervations. 
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XX. Sicnaz on the seen of. Chusy. 


From Senegualap they proceeded to the defert of 


Chufay, a ftation which gave thefe gentlemen no lefs 
trouble than it had done us. Our company had na 
concern with the ftation on this defert ; for, according 
<o the alternative eftablifhed between the two compa- 


nies, that of Senegualap was the place to which we 


were to repair. But after finifhing the obferyations at 
Lalangufo, being uneafy at the long ftay of M. Go- 
din and Don George Juan at Quito, to divert our 
thoughts by fome laborious employment, we divided 
our company into two, in order to profecute the men- 
furation, till thofe centlemen returned, Accordingly, 
M. Bouguer, at the head of one detachment, went to 
the fignal of Senegualap, and M. de Ja Condamine 
and mylelf repaired to that of Chufay. But M. Godin 
and Don George Juan joining us there, we returned to 
‘our proper company, and the operations were continu- 
ed in the order agreed on, 


XXI. Sienat on the defert of Sinafacuan. — 


Tuts defert was one of thofe common to both com- 
panies; and that of Don George Juan remained on it 
till the 2gth of May, when ae obfervations of both 
were finifhed. Thus every. member of the two com- 
panies equally fhared in the fatigues of the operations, 

and in the hardfhips unavoidable in fuch dreary regions, 


XXII. Srenax on the defert of Quinoaloma, 


TueE defert of Quinoaloma, like the former, may be 


clafled among the moft difagreeable ftations in the 
whole feries ; “for though they repaired hither from Si- 
- pafacuan, it Was the 31{t of the fame month before they 

could finith the obfervations relating to this fignal, — 
In their road from Quinoaloma they pafied through 
the town of Azoeues; where leaving their inftruments 
and 
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and baggage, they went to C ‘uenga, to furvey the plains 
of Talqui and los Bannos, in order to make choice of 
one of them for meafuring the bafe; and having pitch- 
ed on the latter, and confulted with us relating to the 
fignals wanting, they returned to the town of Azogues. 


XXIII. Sicwat on the defert of Yafuay. 


On the 15th of June they proceeded to the defert of 
Yafuay, and continued there till the 11th of July; 
when, having finifhed their obfervations, they returned 
to Cuenca, where they employed themfelves in mea- 
furine the bafe on the plain of los Bannos, and in be- 
ginning the aftronomical obfervations. This they pro- 
fecuted with inceffant diligence till the roth of De- 
cember following, when, in order to continue them 


with the greater precifion and certainty, a new in- 


ve 


ftrument became neceffary, and for this purpofe they 
repaired to Quito, 


XXIV. XXV. XXXVI. XXVIII. Sicnarts of Nama- 
-relte, Guanacauri, los Bannos, and the tower of the 
great church of Cuenca. 


Waist they were making the aftronomical obfer- 
vations at Cuenca, they alfo, by unwearied diligence, 
finifhed thofe relating to the geometrical menfuration 
at the four {tations Ag Namarelte, Guanacauri, los Ban- 
nos, and the tower of the great church of Cuenca. 
The firft three {tations were to connect the bafe (which 


reached from Guanacauri to los Bannos) with the feries 
Of triangles, and the laft ferved for the obfervatory 


jointly with the bafe. The obfervations at all thefe 


_ were completely finifhed at this time; for though the 


next year we found it neceffary to go to Cuenga to re- 
peat the aftronomicai obfervations, yet all the opera- 
tions relating to the geometrical menturations were ac- 


curately finifhed at this time. 
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XIX. XXX. XXXI. XXXII. Sicwars 
on the mountains of Guapulo, Pambamarca, Cam- © 


panario, Cuicocha, and Mira. 


{n the year 1744, when we returned to the province - 


of Quito, in order to conclude the whole work, having 
conquered the difficulties which obliged us to ister 
the aftronomical obfervations, as we have already ob- 
ferved, Don George Juan added fix ftations to the 
feries of triangles, there being a neceflity for repeating 
the obfervations of Guapulo and Pambamarca, in or- 
der to extend the feries of triangles farther to the 
northward, and of his repairing again to the moun- 

we 
tains of Campanario and cose Here, and at 
Pambamarca, he was obliged to remain amidft all the 


inconveniencies and hardihips of thofe dreadful re- 
ejons, till he had compleated the neceflary obferya- — 


tions; all which he bore with great magnanimity ; 
but at thofe of Guapulo and Mira, which ferved to 
connect the obfervatary, thofe inconveniencies were 
avoided; but as the obfervations at the laft ftation 
were jointly performed by both companies, the par- 
ticulars of them have been already mentioned, 


CH A PAI, Ga 
Defeription of the City of Quito. 
A S in the preceding defcriptions of the feveral cities 


and towns, I have not {welled the accounts with 
chronological] and hiitorical remarks, I fhall obferve 
the fame “method with regard to Quito, and only give 
an accurate account of the prefent {tate of this coun- 


try, the manners and cuftoms of the inhabitants, and 


the fituation of the feveral places; that fuch as know 
them only by name, may avoid thofe dangerous errors 
which too often refult from forming a judgement of 


| Hhings, without a thorough knowledge of them. It - 


pays 
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may not, however, be amifs to premife, that this pro- 
vince was fubjeéted to the empire of Peru, by Tupac- 
Inga-Yupanqui, the eleventh Ynca. 

Garcizaso, in his hiftory of the Yncas of Peru, the 
beft euide we can follow on this fubject, obferves, that 
this conqueft was made by the army of that emperor, 


commanded by his eldeft fon Hueyna-Capac, who alfo 


fucceeded him in the empire. Hueyna-Capac, among 
other natural children, had one called Ata-Hualpa, 
by a daughter of the laft king of Quito; and being 
extremely fond of him, on account of his many amia- 


ple qualities and accomplifhments, in order to procure 


him an honourable fettlement, prevailed on his legiti- 


‘mate and eldeft fon Huafcar to allow him to hold the 


kingdom of Quito as a fief of the empire; it being 
an invariable law, that all conquefts were to be 
perpetually annexed to the empire, and not alienated 
from it om any account whatever. Thus Hueyna- 
Capac enjoyed the fatisfaction of feeing his favourite 


a fovereien of Jarge dominions. But on the death 


of his father, this prince, of whom fuch great hopes 


had been conceived, ungratefully rebelled, feized on 


the empire, imprifoned his brother, and foon after 
put him to a violent death. His profperity was, 
however, but of fhort continuance; for he fuffered 
the fame fate by order of Don Francifco Pizarro, who 
had fent Sebaftian de Belalcazar to make a conqueft 
of the kingdom of Quito. He routed the Indians 
where-ever they ventured to face hin; and having 
foon, by a feries of victories, made himfelf mafter of 
the kingdom, and in the year 1534 rebuilt the ca- 
pital, which had fuffered extremely from inteftine 
commotions, called ic San Francifco de Quito, a 
name it ftill retains, though it was not till feven years 
after that the title of city was conferred upon it. 
We found from accurate obfervations, that the city 
of Quito is fituated in the latitude of o deg. 13. min. 
33 fec. fouth, and in 298 deg. 15 min. 45 fec. of 
| 3 longitude 


longitude from the meridian of Teneriff. It ftands 
in the inland parts of the continent of South Ame- 
rica, and on the eaftern fkirts of the weft Cordillera 
of the Andes. Its diftance from the coaft of the 


South-fea is about 35 leagues weft. Contiguous to ~ 


it, on the north-weft, is the mountain and defert of 
Pichincha, not lefs famous among ftrangers for its 
ereat height, than among the natives for the great 
riches it has been imagined to contain ever fince the 
times of idolatry; and this only from a vague and 
unfupported tradition., The city is built on the ac- 
clivity of that mountain, and furrounded by others of 
a middling height, among the breaches, or guaycos, 
as they are called here, which form the eminences of 
Pichincha. Some of thefe breaches are of a confider- 
able depth, and run quite through it, fo that great 
part of the buildings ftand upon arches. This renders 
the ftreets irrecular and extremely uneven, fome 
being built on the afcents, defcents, and fommits of 
the breaches. This city, with regard to magnitude, 
may be compared to one of the fecond order in Eu- 
rope; but the unevennefs of its fituation is a great 
difadvantage to its appearance. 

NEAR it are two fpacious plains ; one on the fouth 
called Turu-bamba, three leagues in length ; and the 
other on the north, termed Inna-Quito, about two 
leagues in extent. Both are interfperfed with feats and 
cultivated lands, which greatly add to the profpect 
from the city, Ling continually covered with a lively 
wverdure, and the neighbouring plains and hills always 
enameled with flowers, there being here a perpetual 
fpring. This fcene is beautifully diverfified with large 
numbers of cattle feeding on the eminences, though 
the luxuriancy of the foil is fuch, that they cannot 
confume all the herbage. 

Tuese two plains ‘contract as they approach the 
city, and at their junction form a neck of land, co- 


vered with thofe eminences on which part of Quito 
fiands, 
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ftands. It may perhaps appear ftrange, that, notwith- 
itanding two fuch beautiful and extenfive plains are fo 
near the city, a fituation fo very inconvenient fhould be 
preferred to either. But the firft founders feem to 
have had lefs regard for convenience and beauty, than 
for preferving the remembrance of their conqueft, by 
building on the fite of the ancient capital of the In- 
dians, who made choice of fuch places for erecting 
their towns; probably from their being better adapted 
to defence. SBefides the Spaniards, during the infancy 
of their conqueft, little imagined this place would ever 
increafe to its prefent magnitude. Quito, however, 
was formerly ina much more flourifhing condition 
than at prefent; the number of its inhabitants being 
confiderably decreafed, particularly the Indians, whole 
{treets of whofe huts are now forfaken, and in ruins. 
SouTH-weEst from Quito, on the neck of land be- 
longing to the plain of Turu-bamba, is an eminence 
called Panecillo, or the Little Loaf, from its figure 
refembline a fugar-loaf. Its height is not above a 
hundred toifes, and between it and the mountains co- 
vering the eaft part of the city, is a very narrow road. 
From the fouth and weft fides of the Panecillo, iffue 
feveral ftreams of excellent water; and from the 
eminences of Pichincha feveral brooks ow down the 
breaches, and by means of conduits and pipes plen- 
tifully fupply the whole city with water; whilft the re- 
mainder, joining in one ftream, forms a river called 
Machangara, which wafhes the fouth parts of the 
city, and is crofied over by a ftone bridge. 
Pricuincua, inthe Pagan times, was a volcano, and 
even fome fiery eruptions have been known fince the 
congueft. The mouth, or aperture, was in a pic nearly — 


’ of the fame height with that on which we took our 


ftation ; ; and the top of it is now covered with fand 
and calcined matter. At prefent no fire is ejected, 
nor does there any fmoke iffue from it. But fome- 
times the inhabitants are alarmed by | dreadful noifes, 

caufed 
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- caufed by wiuds confined in its bowels, which cannot 


fail of recalling to their minds the terrible deftruétion 
formerly caufed by its eructations, when the whole 
city and neighbouring country were often, as it were, 
buried under a deluge of afhes, and the light of the 


fun totally intercepted, for three or four days fuccef- 
fively, by impenetrable clouds of duft. In the cen- — 


ter of the plain of Inno-Quito isa place called Rumi- 


bamba, i. e. a ftony plain, being full of large frag- — 


ments of rocks thrown thither by the ejections of the 
mountain. We have already obferved, that the high- 
eft part of Pichincha is covered with ice and fnow, 
confiderable quantities of which are brought down to 
the city, and mixed with the liquors drunk by people 
of fafhion. | | 
Tue principal fquare in Quito has four fides, in one 
of which ftands the cathedral, and in the oppofite the 
Epifcopal palace; the third fide is taken up by the 
town-houfe, and the fourth by the palace of the audi- 
ence. It is very fpacious, and has in the center an 


elegant fountain. It is indeed rather disheured than. 


adorned by the palace of the audience; which, inftead 


of being kept in repair conformable to the dignity of 


government, the greateft part of it has been fuffered 
to fall into ruins, and only a few halls and offices taken 

any care of; fo that even the outward walls conti- 
nually threaten to demolifh the parts now ftanding. 
The four ftreets terminating at the angles of the fquare 
are {traight, broad, and handfome,; but at the diftance 
- of three or four quadras (or the diftance between every 
two corners, or ftacks of building, and which here 


confifts of about a hundred yards, more or lefs) de- 


gin the troublefome declivities. This inequality de- 
prives the inhabitants of the ufe of coaches, or any 
other wheel-carriage. Perfons of rank, however, to 
diftinguifh themfelves, are attended by a fervant car- 
ryinga large umbrella: and ladies of the firft quality 
are carried in fedans. Except the four {treets above- 

: men- 
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mentioned, all the reft are crooked, and deftitute both 
of fymmetry and order. Some of them are crofied by 
breaches, and the houfes ftand on the fides of their wind- 
ing courfe and irregular projections. Thus fome parts 
of the city are fituated at the bottom of thofe breaches, 
while others ftand on their fummits. The principal 
{treets are paved ; but thofe which are not, are almoft 
impaffable after rain, which is here very common. 

Brsipgs the principal fquare, there are two others 
very fpacious, together with feveral that are fmaller. 
In thefe the greateft part of the convents are fituated, 
and make a handfome appearance; the fronts and por- 
tals being adorned with all the embellifhments of 
architecture; particularly the convent of the order of 
Franciicans, which, being wholly of free-ftone, muft 
have coft a prodigious fum,; and indeed the juftnefs of 
the proportions, the difpofition of the parts, the elegant 
tafte and execution of the work, render it equal to 
moft of the admired buildings in Europe. 

‘THE principal houfes are large, fome of them have 
fpacious and well-contrived apartments, though none 
are above one ftory in height, which is feldom without 
a balcony toward the ftreet; but their doors and win- 
dows, particularly thofe within, are very low and nar- 
row, following in thefe particulars the old cuftom of 
the Indians, who conftantly built their houfes among 
breaches and inequalities, and were alfo careful to 
make the doors very narrow. The Spaniards plead in 
defence of this cuftom, that the apartments are freer 
from wind; but be that as it may, I am inclined to 
think that this peculiarity owed its origin to a blind 
imitation of the Indians. 

Tue materials made ufe of in building at Quito 
are adobes, or unburnt bricks, and clay; and to the 
making of the former the earth is fo weil adapted, that 
they laft a long time, provided they are defended from 
the rain. ‘They are cemented or joined together by 
z certain fubftance called fangagua, a {pecies of mor- 
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tor of uncommon hardnefs, ufed by the ancient In- 


dians for building houfes and. walls of all kinds, fe- 
veral remains being ftill to be feen near the city, and | 


in many other parts of the kingdom, notwithftanding 
the remarkable inclemency of the weather; a fufficient 
proof of its ftrength and duration. 

Tue city is divided into feven parifhes, the Segrario, 
(Plate Il.) St. Sebattian, St. Barbaria, St. Roque, St. 
Mark, St. Prifca, and St, Blaize. The cathedral, be- 
fides the richnefs of its furniture, is fplendidly adorned 
with tapeftry hangings, and other coftly decorations ; 
but in this refpeét the other parifh churches are fo 
mean, as to have fcarce neceflaries for performing 
divine worfhip. Some of them are without pavement, 
-and with every other mark of poverty. ‘The chapel 
del Sagrario is very large, wholly of ftone, and its 
architecture executed in an elegant tafte; nor is the 
difpofition of the infide inferior to the beauty of its 
external appearance. : 


Tue convent of Monks in Quito are thofe of the. 


Auguftines, Dominicans, and the Fathers of mercy ; 
which are the heads of provinces; but befides thefe 
there is another of Francifcan recolleéts, another of. 
Dominicans, and another of the Fathers of mercy. In 
chis city is alfo a college of Jefuits: two colleges for 
feculars; one called St. Lewis, of which the Jefuits 
have the direction ; and the other St. Ferdinand, and 
is under the care of the Dominicans. In the firft are 
twelve royal exhibitions for the fons of auditors and 
other officers of the crown. It is alfo an univerfity 
under the patronage of St. Gregory. That of the 
fecond is a royal foundation, and dedicated to St. 
Thomas; the falaries of the profeffors are paid by 
the crown. Some of the chairs in this college are 
filled by graduates, as thofe appropriated to the canon 
and civil law, and phyfic; but the latter has been 


- long vacant for want of a profeffor, though the degrees: 


would be difpenied with. The Francifcan eee 
0 te 
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has a college, called San Buena Ventura, for the reli- 
- gious of its order; and, though under the fame roof 

with the convent, has a different government and 
ceconomy. 
-Quito has alfo feveral nunneries, as that of the 
Conception, the orders of St. Clare, St. Catharine, and 
two of bare-footed Therefians. Of thefe one was 
originally founded in the town of Latacunga; bute 
having, together with the place itfelf, been deftroyed 
by an earthquake, the nuns removed to Quito, where 
they have ever fince continued. 
Tue college of Jefuits, as well as all the convents of 
Monks, are very large, well built, and very {plendid. 
The churches alfo, though the architecture of fome 
is not modern, are fpacious, and magnificently de- 
corated, efpecially on folemn feftivals, when it is 
amazing to behold the vaft quantities of wrought plate, 
rich hangings, and coftly ornaments, which heighten ~ 
the folemnity of worfhip, and increafe the reputation 
of thefe churches for magnificence. If thofe of the 
nunneries do not, on thofe occafions, exhibit fuch an 
amazing quantity of riches, they exceed them in ele- 
gance and delicacy. Itis quite otherwife in the parifh- 
churches, where poverty is confpicuous, even on the 
moft folemn occafions ; though this is partly imputed 
to thofe who have the care of them. 
Here is alfo an hofpital, with feparate wards for 
men and women; and though its revenues are not 
large, yet by a proper ceconomy they are made to an- 
- {wer all the necefiary expences. It was formerly un- 

.der the direction of particular perfons of the city, 
who, to the great detriment of the poor, neglected 
their duty, and fome even embezzled part of the 
money received; but it is now under the care of the 
order of our Lady of Bethlehem, and by the attention 
_ of thefe fathers every thing has put on a different af- 
_.' pect, the whole convent and infirmary having been 
| rebuilt, 
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rebuilt, and a church erected, which, though fmall, is 
very beautiful and finely decorated. © 3 

Tus order of our Lady of Bethlehem has been 
lately founded under the name of a congregation, and 
had its origin in the province of Guatemala. The 
name of the founder was Pedro de San Jofeph Beta- 
neur, a native of the town of Chafna (or Villa Fuerte) 
on the ifland of Teneriff, in the year 1626. After his 
death, which happened in the year 1667, his congre- © 
gation was approved of by a bull of Clement X. dated 
the 16th of May 1672; and {till more formally in 
another of 1674. In 1687, Innocent XI. erected it 
into a community of regulars; fince when it has be- 
gun to increafe in thefe countries as a religious order. 
it had indeed before paffed from Guatemala to Mex- 
ico, and from thence in the year 1671 to Lima, © 
where the fathers had the care of the hofpital del 
Carmen. In the city of St. Miguel de Piura, they 
took poffeffion of the hofpital of St. Ann in the year 
1678; and of that of St. Sebaftian in Truxillo in 
1680. And their probity and diligence in difcharg- 
ing thefe trufts, induced other places to fele¢t them 
as directors of their hofpitals, and among the-reft the 
city of Quito; where, notwithftanding they have been 
only a few years, they have repaired all former 
abufes, and put the hofpital on a better footing than 
it had ever known before. 

Tue fathers of this order go bare-footed, and wear 
a habit of a dark brown colour, nearly refembling that 
of the capuchins, which order they alfo imitate in not 
fhaving their beards. On one fide of their cloak is 
an image of our Lady. of Bethlehem. Every fixth 
year they meet to chufe a general, which ceremony is 
performed alternately at Mexico and Lima. 

Amonc the courts, whofe feffions are held at Quito, 
the principal is that of the Royal Audience, which 
was eftablifhed there in the year 1563, and confifts of 
a prefident (who is alfo governor of the province with 

| | , regard 
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regard to matters of law), four auditors, who are at 
the fame time civil and criminal judges, and a royal 
fifcal, fo called, as, befides the caules brought before 
the audience, he alfo takes cognizance of every thing 
relating to the revenue of the crown. Befides this, 
there is alfo another fifcal, called Prote¢tor de los In- 
dios, ‘‘ protector of the Indians,’ who folicits for 
them, and when injured pleads in their defence. The 
jurifdiction of this court extends tothe utmoft limits 
of the province, with no other appeal than to the 
council of the Indies, and this only in cafe of a re- 
jection of a petition, or flagrant injuftice. 

Tue next is the exchequer, or chamber of finances ; 
the chief officers of which are an accomptant, a trea- 
furer, and a royal fifcal. The revenues paid into the 
receipt of this court are, the tributes of the Indians of | 
this jurifdiction and thofe of Otabalo, Villa de San Mi- 
euel de Ibara, Latacunga, Chimbo, and Riobamba; 
and alfo the taxes levied in thofe parts, and the pro- 
‘duce of the cuftoms at Babahoyo, Yaquache, and 
Caracol: which fums are annually diftributed, partly 
to Carthagena and Santa Martha, for paying the fala- 
ries of the prefidents, fifcals, corregidors, together with 
the ftipends of the priefts, and the governors of Maynas 
and Quijos; partly for the officers of the Commiandries, 
and partly for the Caciques of the villages. 

Tue tribunal de Cruzada, or Croifade, has a com- 
_ miffary, who is generally fome dignitary of the church; 
and a treafurer, who is alfo the accomptant, through 
whofe hands every thing paffes relating to the Croi- 
fade. 

Herz is alfo a treafury for the effects of perfons de- 
ceafed; an inftitution long fince eftablifhed all over the. 
Indies, for receiving the goods of thofe whofe lawful 
heirs were in Spain, that thus they might be fecured 
from thofe accidents to which, from difhonelty or neg- 
ligence, they would be liable in private hands, and fe- 
curely kept for the perfons to which they belong: an. 
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inftitution originally very excellent; but now greatly 
abufed, great de falledtions being nde in the eftates . 


before ‘they are reftored to their proper owners. 
Besipes thefe tribunals, here is a commiffary of the 
inquifition, with an alguazil major, and familiars ap- 
pointed by the holy office at Lima. 
Tue Corporation confifts of a corregidor, two or- 


dinary alcaldes chofen annually, and regidores. Thefe 


fuperintend the eleétion of the alcaldes, which is attend-. 


ed with no fmall difturbance in this city, perfons of all 
ranks being divided into the two parties of Creoles and 
Europeans or Chapitones, to the great detriment of 
private repofe, and fociability. This affembly alfo 
nominates the alcalde major of the Indians, who muft 
be a governor of one of the Indian towns within five 
leagues of the city ; and has under him other inferior 
alcaldes, for the civil government of it. And this 
alcalde major, together with the others, are little more 
than the alouazils, or officers of the corregidor or or- 


dinary alcaldes of the city; though, at firft, they | 


were invefted with much greater power. Befides 
thefe, here are others, called alcaldes de harrieros, 
_ whofe bufinefs it is to provide mules, &c. for travel- 
lers. And though all thefe are fubordinate to the 
alcalde major, yet he has very little authority over 
them. 

‘Tue cathedral chapter confifts of the bithop; dean, 


archdeacon, chanter, treafurer, a doctoral, a peniten-_ 


tiary, a magiftral, three canons by prefentation, four 
prebends, and two demi- prebends, with the follow- 


ing revenues. That of the bifhop 24,000 dollars 5 


the dean 2500; the four fucceeding dignities 2000 
each; the canons 1500 each; the prebends 600, and 
the demi-prebends 420. This church was erected 
into a cathedral in ‘the year 15453 and among other 
feftivals are celebrated in it, with amazing maonifi- 
cence, thofe of Corpus Chrifti, and the Conception 
of our le when all the courts, offices, and per- 

fons 
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fons of eminence, never fail to affift. But the fingu- 
lar pomp of the proceflion of the hoft in the former, 
and the dances of the Indians, muit not be omitted. 
Every houfe of the ftreets through which it paffes 
are adorned with rich hangings; and fuperb tri- 
umphal arches are erected, with altars at ftated dif- 
tances, and higher than the houfes, on which, as on 
the triumphal arches, the ipectator fees, ah admi- 
ration, immenfe quaiitities of wrought plate, and 
jewels, difpofed in fuch an elegant manner as to ren- 
der the whole even more pleafing than the aftonith- 
ing quantity of riches. This fplendor, together with 
the magnificent dreffes of the perfons who affift at 
the proceflion, render the whole extremely folemn, 
and the pomp and decorum are both continued to 
the end of the ceremony. 

With regard to the dances, it is a cuftom, both 
among the” parifhes of Quito and all thofe of the 
mountains, that the prieft, a month before the cele- 
bration of the feafts, felects a number of Indians who — 
are to be the dancers. Thefe immediately begin to - 
practife the dances they ufed before their converfion 
to Chriftianity. The mufic is a pipe and tabor, and 
the moft extraordinary of their motions fome ‘auk- 
ward capers; in fhort, the whole is little to the tafte 
of an European. Within a few days of the folem- 
nity, they drefs themfelves in a doublet, a fhirt, and 
a womai’s Sie adorned in the fineft mannet 
poffible. Over their ftockings they wear a kind of 
pinked bufkins, on which are faftened a great num- 
ber of bells. Their head and face they cover with a 
kind of mafk, formed of ribbands of feveral colours. 
Drefled in this fantattical garb, they proudly call 
themflelves angels, unite in companies cf eight ot 
ten, and fpend the whole day in roving about the 
ftreets, highly delighted with the jingling of their 
bells ; and frequently ftop and dance, to gain the ap- 
Plaufes of the ignorant multitude, who are ftrangers 
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to elegant dancing. But what is really furprizing, 
is, that without any pay, or view of intereft, unlefs. 

they think it a religious duty, they continue this ex- 

ercife a whole fortnight before the grand feftival, and a 
month after it, without minding either their labour or 
families; rambling about, and dancing the whole day, 
without being either tired or difeufted, though the 
number of their admirers daily decreafe, and the ap- 
plaufe is turned into ridicule. 

Tue fame drefs is worn by them in other proceffions, 
and at the bull-feafts, when they are excufed from la- 
bour, and therefore highly pleafed with them. 
| THE corporation and cathedral chapter keep, by 
. yow, two annual feftivals in honour of two images of 
the Virgin, which are placed in the villages of Guapulo 
and Quinche, belonging to this jurifdiction. They 
are brought with great folemnity to Quito, where a 
feftival is celebrated, with great magnificence and 
rejoicing, and is fucceeded by nine days devotion, the 
audience and other courts affifting at the feftival. 
The ftatues are afterwards returned with the fame 
folemnity to their refpective churches, the firft of 
which is one league from Quito, and the other fix. 
Thefe feftivals are held in commemoration of the 
‘mercy and affiftance vouchfafed by the holy Virgin 
at the time of an earthquake and terrible ejections 
from Pichincha, by which Latacunga, Hambato, and 
a great part of Riobamba, were utterly deftroyed ; 
while the prayers offered up at Quito to the holy, 
‘Virgin induced her to interpofe in fo fingular a 
manner, that not the leaft misfortune attended this 
city, though apparently in equal danger with thofe 
which fuffered. | 
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Of the Inhabitants of Quito. 


HIS city is very populous, and has, among 

its inhabitants, fome families of high rank and 
diftin@ion ; thoygh their number 1s but {mall confi- 
dering its extent, the poorer clafs bearing here too 
great a proportion. The former are the defcendants 
either of the original conquerors, or of prefidents, 
auditors, or other perfons of character, who at dif- 
ferent times came over from Spain invefted with 
fome lucrative poft, and have ftill preferved their 
luftre, both of wealth and defcent, by intermarri- 
ages, without intermixing with meaner families, 
though famous for their riches. 

THE commonalty may be divided into four claffes, 
Spaniards or Whites, Meftizos, Indians or Natives, 
and Negroes, with their progeny. Thefe laft are 
not proportionally fo numerous as in the other parts 
of the Indies; occafioned by it being fomething in- 
convenient to bring Negroes to Quito, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of agriculture being generally perform- 
ed by Indians. . 

Tue name of Spaniard here has a different mean- 
ing from that of Chapitone or European, as properly 
fionifying a perfon defcended from a Spaniard with- 
out a mixture of blood. Many Meftizos, from the 
advantage of a frefh complexion, appear to be 
Spaniards more than thofe who are fo in reality; 
and from only this fortuitous advantage are account- 
ed as fuch. The Whites, according to this conftruc- 
tion of the word, may be ‘confidered as one fixth part 


of the inhabitants. 


Tue Meftizos are the defcendants of Spaniards and 
Indians, and are to be confidered here in the fame 
different degrees between the Negroes and Whites, 
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as before at Carthagena; but with this difference, 
that at Quito the degrees of Meftizos are not carri- 
ed fo far back, for, even in the fecond or third genie- 
rations, when they acquire the Européan colour, 
they are confidered as Spaniards, The complexion 
of the Meftizos is fwarthy and reddifh, but not of 
that red common in the fair Mulattos. ‘This is the 
firft degree, or the immediate iffue of a Spaniard 
and tadian, Some are, however, equally tawny 
with the Indians themfelves, though they are diftin- 
guifhed from them by their beards: while others, on 
the contrary, have fo fine a complexion that they 
‘might pafs for Whites, were it not for fome figns 
which betray them, when viewed attentively. Among 
_ thefe, the moft remarkable is the lownefs of the fore- 
head, which often-leaves but a fmall fpace between 
their hair and eye-brows; at the fame time the hair 
grows remarkably forward on the temples, extend- 
ing to the lower part of the ear. SBefides, the hair it- 
felf is harfh, lank, coarfe, and very black; theif © 
nofe very fmall, thin, and has a little rifing on the 
middle, from ene it forms a fmall curve, termi 
nating ‘in a point, bending towards the upper lip. 
Thefe marks, befides fome dark fpots on the body, 
are fo conftant and invariable, as to make it very diffi. 
cult to conceal the fallacy of their complexion. The 
Meltizos may be reckoned a third part of the inhabi- 
tants. . 
Tue next clafs is the Indians, who form about an- | 
other third ; and the others, who are about one fixth, § 
are the Cafts, Thefe four claffes, according to the } 
moft authentic accounts taken from the parifh regif- 
ter, amount to between 50 and 60,000 perfons, of all 
ages, fexes, and ranks. If among thelfe clafies the 
Spaniards, as is natural to think, are the moft emi-_ 
nent for riches, rank, and power, it muft at {the fame 
time be owned, however melancholy the truth may ap- 
pear, they are in ee the moft ace miferable _ 


and 
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and diftreffed; for they refufe to apply themfelves to 
any mechanic bufinefs, confidering it as a difgrace to that 
quality they fo highly value themfelves upon, which 
confifts in not being black, brown, or of a copper- 
colour. The Meftizos, whofe pride is regulated by 
prudence, readily apply themfelves to arts and trades, 
but chule thofe of the greateft repute, as painting, 
{culpture, and the like, leaving the meaner fort to the 
Indians. . They are obferved to excel in all, particu- 
jarly painting and fculpture ; in the former a Mettizo, 
called Miguel de Santiago, acquired great reputa- 
tion, fome of his works being {till preferved and high- 
ly valued, while others were carried even to Rome, 
where they were honoured with the unanimous ap- 
plaufes of the vertuofi. They are remarkably ready 
-and excellent at imitation, copying being indeed beft 
adapted to their phlegmatic genius. And what ren- 
ders their exquifite performances {till more admirable 
is, that they are deftitute of many of the inftruments 
and tools requifite to perform them with any tolerable 
deeree of accuracy. But, with thefe talents, they are fo 
_exceffively indolent and flothful, that, inftead of work- 
‘ing, they often loiter about the ftreets during the whole 
day. ‘The Indians, who are generally fhoemakers, 
bricklayers, weavers, and the like, are not more in- 
duftrious. Of thefe the moft active and tractable are 
the barbers and phlebotomifts, who, in their refpec- 
tive callings, are equal to the moft expert hands in Eu- 
rope. The fhoemakers, on the other hand, diftinguifh 
themfelves by fuch fupinenefs and floth,-that very of- 
ten you have no other way left to obtain the fhoes 
you have beipoke, than to procure materials, feize on 
the Indian, and lock him up till they are finifhed. 
_ This is indeed partly owing to a wrong cuftom of 
paying for the work before it is done; and when the 
Indian has.once got the money, he fpends it all in 
chicha *, fo that while it lafts he is never fober; and 
* A kind of beer or ale made of maize, and very intoxicating. | 
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~ i is natural to think that it will not be eafy afterwards 
to prevail on him to work for what he has fpent. 

_ Tue drefs here differs from that ufed in Spain, but 

lefs fo with the men than of the women. The 


former, who wear a black cloak, have under it a lone 


coat, reaching down to their iene, with a clofe fleeve, 
open at the fides, without folds; and along the feams 
ef the body, as well as thofe of the fleeves, are but- 
ton-holes, and two rows of buttons, for ornament. 
In every other particular, people of fortune affect great 
magnificence in their drefs, wearing very commonly 
the fineft gold and filver tiffues. 

Tuer Meftizos in general wear blue cloth, manufac- 
tured in this country. And though the loweft clafs of 
Spaniards are very ambitious of diftinguifhing them- 
feives from them, either by the colour or fafhion of the 
cloaths, little difference is to be obferved. 

Tse moft fingular drefs, with regard to its mean- 
nefs, is that of the Indians, which confifts only of 
white cotton drawers, made either from the ftuffs of 
the country, or from others brought from Europe. 
They come down to the calf of the leg, where they 


hang loofe, and are edged with a Jace fuitable to the 


ftuff. The ule of a fhirt is fupplied by a black cotton 
frock, wove by the natives. It is made in the form of 
a fack, with three openings at the bottom, one in the 
middle for the head, and the others at the corners for 
the arms, and thus cover their naked bodies down to 
the knees. Over this is a capifayo, a kind of ferge 
cloak, having a hole in the middle for putting the 
head through, and a hat, made by the natives. This 
is their general drefs, and which they never lay afide, 
not even while they fleep. And ufe has fo inured 
them to the weather, that, without any additional 
cloathing or covering for their legs or feet, they travel 


in the coldett parts “with the fame readinels as in the 
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Tue Indians who have acquired fome fortune, 
particularly the barbers and phlebotomifts, are very 
careful to diftinguifh themfelves from their country- 
men, both by: the finenefs of their drawers, and alfo 


by wearing a fhirt, though without fleeves. Round . 


the neck of this fhirt they wear a lace four or five fin- 


"gers in breadth, hanging entirely round like a kind of 


ruff or band. One favourite piece of finery is filver 
er gold buckles for their fhoes; but they wear no- 


_ ftockings or other coverings on their legs. Inftead of 


the mean capifayo, they wear a cloak of fine cloth, and 
often adorned with goid or filver lace. 

Tue drefs of the ladies of the firft rank confifts of 
a petticoat already defcribed in our account of Guaya- 
quil. On the upper parts of their body they wear a 
fhift, on that a loofe jacket laced, and over all a kind © 
of bays, but made into no fart being worn jutt as 
cut from the piece. Every part of their drefs j is, as 
it were, covered with lace; and thofe which they wear 
on days of ceremony, are always of the richeft ftuffs, 
with a profufion of ornaments, ‘Their hair is gene- 
rally made up in treffes, which they form into a kind 
of crofs, on the nape of the neck; tying a rich rib- 
band, called balaca, twice round ehigir heads, and with 
the ends form a kind of rofe at their temples. Thefe 
rofes are elegantly intermixed with diamonds and flow- 
ers. When they goto church, they fometimes wear 
a full petticoat; but the moft ufual drefs on thefe oc- 
ceafions is the veil. 

Tue Meftizo women affect to drefs in the fame man-. 
ner as the Spanifh, though they cannot equal them in 
the richnefs of their ftuffs. The meaner fort go bare- 

footed. ‘Two kinds of dreffes are worn by the Indian 
women; but both of them made in the fame plain 
manner with thofe worn by the men: the whole con- 
Lifting of a fhort petticoat, and a veil of American bays. 
The drefs of the loweft clafs of Indian women is in 
effect only-a bag of the fame make and fluff as the 
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frocks of the men, and called anaco. This they faften 
on the fhoulders with two large pins called tupu, or 
topo. The only particular in which it differs from the 
frock is, that it is fomething longer, reaching down 
to the calf of the leg, and faftened round the waitt 
with a kind of girdle. Inftead of a veil, they wear 
about their neck a piece of the fame coarfe ftuff dyed 
black, and called Liiella; but their arms and legs are 
wholly naked. Such is the habit with which the low- 
er clais of Indian women are contented. | 
THE caciqueffes, or Indian women, who are married 
to the alcaldes majors, governors, and others, are 
careful to diftinguifh themfelves from the common 
people by their habits, which is a mixture of the two 
former, being a petticoat of bays adorned with rib- 


bands; over this, inftead of the anaco, they wear a 


kind of black manteau, called acfo. It is wholly open 
on one fide, plaited from top to bottom, and general- 
ly faftened round the waift with a girdle. Inttead of 
the fcanty Lliella which the common Indian women 
wear hanging from their fhoulders, thefe appear in 
one much fuller, and allover plaited, hanging down 
from the back part of their head almoft to the bot- 
tom of the petticoat. This they faften before with 
a large filver bodkin, called allo tupu, like thofe 
ufed in the anaco. Their head drefs is a piece of 
fine linen curioufly plaited, and the end hanging down 
behind: this they call colla, and is worn both for 
diftinction and ornament, and to preferve them from 
the heat of the fun; and thefe ladies, that their fu- 
periority may not be called in queftion, never appear 
abroad without fhoes. ‘This drefs, together with that 
univerfally worn by Indians, men and women, 1s the 
fame with that ufed in the time of the Yncas, for 
the propriety of diftinguifhing the feveral clafies, 


The Caciques at prefent ufe no other than that of the 
more wealthy Meftizos, namely, the cloak and hat; ~ 


~ 
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but the thoes are what chiefly diftinguifh them from 
the common Indians. 

Tus men, both Creoles and Spaniards, are well 
made, of a proper ftature, and of a lively and agree- 
able countenance. ‘The Meftizos in general are alfo 
well made, often taller than the ordinary fize, very 
robuft, and have an agreeable air. The Indians, 
both men and women, are generally low, but well pro- 
portioned, and very trong; though more natural de- 
fects are to be obferved among them than in the other 
claffes of the human fpecies: fome are remarkably 
fhort, fome ideots, dumb and blind, and others de- 
fdient in fomeof their limbs, ‘Their hair is eene- 
rally thick and long, which they wear loofe on their 
fhoulders, never tying or tucking it up, even when 
they go to fleep. But the Indian women plait theirs 
behind with ribband, and the part before they cut a 


ittle above the eye- -brows from one ear to another ; 


which form of hair they call urcu, and are fo fond of 
this natural ornament, that the egreateft affront pof- 
fible to be offered to an Indian of either fex, is cut off 
their hair; for whatever corporal punifhment their 
mafters think proper to infliét on them, they bear 
with a dutiful tranquillity ; but this is a difgrace they 
never forgive; and accordingly it was found necei- 
fary for the government to interpofe, and limit this 


punifhment to the moft enormous crimes. ‘The co- 


Jour of their hair 1s generally a deep black ; itis lank, 


harfh, and coarfe as that of horfes. The Meftizos, 


on the other hand, by way of diftinguifhing them- 


felves from the Indiane: cut of their hair ; but 
the women do not in this refpect follow the ex- 


ample of their hufbands. The Indians have no 
beard; and the greate(t alteration occafioned by- their 
arriving at the years of maturity, is only a few ftrag- 
gling hairs on the chin, but fo fhort and thin, as ne- 


‘ver to require the afliftance of the razor; nor have 


either 
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either males or females any indications of the age of 
puberty. 


Tue youths of family are here inftruéted i in philo- 
fophy and divinity, and fome proceed to the ftudy 
of the civil law, but follow that profeffion with re- 
lu@ance. In thefe {ciences they demonftrate a great 
deal of judgement and vivacity, but are very deficient 
in hiftorical and political knowledge, as well as other 
iciences, which improve the human underftanding, 
and carry it to a certain degree of perfection not other- 
wife attainable. This is however their misfortune, 
not their fault; being owing to the want of proper 
perfons to inftrua them; for with regard to thofe 
who vifit this country on commerical affairs, their 
minds have generally another turn, and. their whole 
time is devoted to acquire riches. ‘Thus, after feven 
or eight years of fcholaftic inftruction, their know- 
ledge is very limited; though endowed with ge- 
niufes capable of making the greateft progrefs in the 
{ciences. 

In the women of rank here, their beauty is bleatied 
with a graceful carriage, and an amiable temper ; 
qualities indeed common to the whole fex in this part 
of America, Their children are always educated un- 
der their own eyes, though little to their advantage, 
their extreme fondnefs preventing them from feeing 
thofe vices which fo often bring youth to ruin and in- 
famy; nor is it uncommon for them to endeavour to 
hide the vices of the fon from the knowledge of the 
father ; and in cafe of detection, to interpofe paflionate- 
ly i in defence of their favourite, in order to prevent his 
being properly corrected. 

Tuts country is obferved to abound more in women 
than men; acircumftance the more remarkable, as 
thofe caufes which in Europe induce men to leave their 
country, namely, travelling, commerce, and war, can 
ueroly be faid to fubfift here. Numbers of families 
may be found in this country, that have a great va- 
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riety of daughters, but not one fon among them. 
Nature alfo in the male fex, efpecially thofe who have 
been tenderly brought up, begins to decay at the age 


of thirty; whereas the females rather enjoy a more 
‘confirmed ftate of health and vigour. The caufe of 


this may, in a great meafure, be owing to the climate ; 
food may alfo contribute to it; but the principal 
caufe, I make no doubt, 1s their early intemperance 
and voluptuoufnefs ; this debilitates the ftomach, fo 


that the organs of digeftion cannot perform their pro- 


per office; and accordingly many conftantly eject 
their victuals an hour or two after their meals. Whe- 


ther this be owing to a cuftom now become natural, 


or forced, the day they fail of fuch ejection, they are 
fure to find themfelves indifpofed. But amidit all 
their weakneffes and indifpofitions they live the ge- 
neral time, and many even arrive at a very advanced 
age. 

Tue only employment of perfons of rank, who are 


not ecclefiaftics, is from time to time to vifit their 


eftates or chacaras, where they refide during the time - 
of harveft; but very few of them ever apply them- 
felves to commerce, indolently permitting that lu- 
crative branch to be poffeffed entirely by the Chapi- 
tones or Europeans, who travel about the country, 
and purfue their intereft with great affiduity. Within 
the city, however, fome few Creoles and Meftizos 
fo far overcome their indolent difpofitions as to keep 
fhops. . 
Tue want of proper employments, together with 
the floth fo natural to the inhabitants of this country, 
and the great neglect of education in the common peo- 
le, are the natural parents of that fondnefs fo remark- 


‘able in thefe parts for balls and entertainments; and 
thefe at Quito are both very frequent, and carried to 
fuch a degree of licentioufnefs and audacity, as cannot 
‘be thought of without deteftation; not to mention 
the many tumults and quarrels which thence derive 


their 
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their origin. But fuch brutality may be confidered 


as the natural confequence of the rum and chicha, 


which on thefe occafions are drunk in enormous 
quantities. It muft however be remembered, that no 
perfon of any rank or character is ever feen at thefe 
meetings, their feftivity being conducted with the 
ftricteft decency and decorum. 


Rum is commonly drunk here by perfons of all | 


ranks, though very moderately by thofe of fafhion; 
particularly at entertainments, when it is made intoa 
kind of cordial. ‘They prefer it to wine, which they 
fay difagrees with them. The Chapitones alfo accuf- 
tom themfelves to this liquor; wine, which is brought 
from Lima, being very fcarce and dear. Their favou- 
rite liquor is brandy, brought alfo from Lima, and is 
lefs inflammative than rum. ‘The diforders arifing 
from the exceflive ufe of {pirituous liquors are chiefly 
feen among the Meftizos, who are continually drink- 
ing while they are mafters of any money. ‘The lower 
clafs of women, among the Creoles and Meftizos, are 
alfo addicted to the fame fpecies of debauchery, and 
drink exceffively. 

ANOTHER common liquor in this country is the 


mate, which anfwers to tea in the Eaft Indies, though 


the method of preparing and drinking it is fomething 
different. It is made from an herb, which, in all thefe 
parts of America is known by the name of Paraguay, 
as being the produce of that country. Someof it is 
put into. a calebafh tipped with filver, called here 
mate or totumo, with a fufficient quantity of fugar, 
and fome cold water, to macerate it. After it has 
continued in this manner fome time, the calebafh is 
filled with boiling water, and the herb being reduced 
to a powder, they drink the liquor through a pipe 
fixed in the calebafh, and having a ftrainer before the 
end of it. In this manner the calebafh is filled fe- 


veral times with water and freth fupplies of fugar, till 


the herb fubfides to the bottom, a fufficient imdica- 


tion. 
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tion that a frefh quantity is wanting. It is alfo ufual 
to fqueeze into the liquor a few drops of the juice of 
lemons or Seville oranges, mixed with fome perfumes 
from odoriferous flowers. This is their ufual drink 
in the morning fafting, and many ufe it alfo as their 
evening regale. I have nothing to object againft the 
falubrity and ufe of this liquor; but the manner of 
drinking it is certainly very indelicate, the whole 
company drinking fucceffively through the fame pipe. 
Thus the mate is carried feveral times round the com- 

pany, tillall are fatisfed. ‘Ihe Chapitones make very 
little ufe of it; but among the Creoles it is the higheft 

enjoyment; fo that even when they travel, they never 
fail to carry with them a fufficient quantity, of it. 
This may indeed be owing in fome meafure to the 
difpatch and facility with which it is prepared; but 
till they have taken their dofe of mate, they never eat. | 
THERE is no vice to which idlenefs is not a prelimi- | 
nary; nor is floth ever unaccompanied with fome vice 
or other. What muft then be the {tate of morality in 
a country, where the greateft part of the people have 
no work, employment, or calling, to occupy their 
thoughts; nor any idea of intelleétual entertain- 
ment? The prevalence of drunkennefs has been al- 
ready mentioned, and the deftructive vice of gaming 
is equally common. But in the latter, perions of 
rank and opulence, whofe example is always follow- 
ed, have led the way; and their inferiors have uhiver- 
fally followed in their deftructive paths, to the ruin of 
families, and the breach of conjugal affection; fome 
lofing their ftocks in trade, others the very cloaths 
from their backs, and afterwards thofe belonging to 
their wives, rifking the latter to recover their own. 
This propenfity in the Indians for gaming has by fome 
been imputed to caufes, in which I can perceive no 
manner of relation. To me it plainly appears ow- 
_ ing tothe leifure of fome, who know not how to fpend 


their 
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their time, and to the natural floth and idlenefs of 
others. | he i 
THE common people and Indians are greatly ad- 
dicted to theft, in which it muft be owned they are 
very artful and dextrous. The domeftics alfo can- 
not be faid to be entirely free from this fault, which 
is attended with the inconvenience of referve and fuf- 
picion on the part of their mafter. The Meftizos do 
not want for audacity in any kind of theft or robbe- 
ry, though in themielves arrant cowards. Thus, even 
‘at an unfeafonable hour, they Will not venture to at- 
tack any one in the ftreet; but their common prac- 
tice is, to fnatch off the perfon’s hat, and immediate- 
ly feck their fafety in their flight; fo that before the 
perfon robbed can recover himfelf the thief is out of 
fight. However trifling this may feem, yet fome- 
times the capture is very confiderable; the hats ge- 
nerally worn by perfons of any rank, and even by the 
wealthy citizens when dreffed in their cloaks, are of 
white beaver, and of themfelves worth 15 or 20 dol- 
lars, or more, of the Quito currency, befides a hatband 
of gold or filver lace, faftened with a gold buckle fet 
with diamonds or emeralds. It is very rare that any 
fuch thing as a robbery on the highway is heard of ; 
and even thefe may be rather accounted houfebreak- 
ing, as they are either committed by the carriers them- 
felves or their fervants. In order to execute their moft 
remarkable pieces of villainy within the city, they fet — 
fire, during the darknels of the night, to the doors of 
fuch fhops or warehoufes, where they flatter themfelves 
with the hopes of finding fome fpecie; and having 
made a hole fufficiently large for a man to creep 
through, one of them enters the houfe, while the 
others ftand before the hole to conceal their accom- 
plice, and to receive what he hands out to them. In 
order to prevent fuch practices, the principal traders 
are at the expence of keeping a guard, which 


-patroles all night through the ftreets where ene 
| o 
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of this kind are moft to be apprehended; and thus 
the fhops are fecured ; for in cafe any houfe or fhop 
is broke open, the commander of the guard is obliged 
to make good the damage received. 

Neiruer the Indians, Meftizos, nor any of the low- 
eft clafs of people, think the taking any eatables a rob- 
bery ; and the Indians have a particular rule of con- 
duct in their operations, namely, if one of them hap- 
pens to be in a room where there are feveral veffels of 
filver, or other valuable effects, he advances flowly, 
and with the utmoft circumfpection, and ufually takes 
only one piece, and that the leaft valuable, imagining 
that it will not be fo foon miffed as if he had taken 
one of greater price. If detected in the fact, he refo- 
Jutely denies it, with a yanga, a very exprefflive word 
in his language, and now often ufed by the Spaniards 

of this country, fignifying that it was done without 
any neceffity, without any profit, without any bad in- 
tention. It is indeed a word of fuch extent in difcul- 
pating, that there is no crime to which it is not appli- 
cable with regard to the acquittal of the delinquent. 
If he has not been feen in the very fact, be the circum- 
{tances ever fo plain againft him, the theft can never 
be afcertained, no Indian having ever been known to 
confefs. ae 
In Quito, and in all the towns and villages of its 
province, different dialects are fpoken, Spanifh being © 
no lefs common than theInga. The Creoles, in par- 
ticular, ufe the latter equally with the former; but both 
are confiderably adulterated with borrowed words and 
expreffions. The firft language generally fpoken by 
children is the Inga; the nurfes being Indians, many 
of whom do not underftand a word of Spanifh. Thus, 
the children being firft ufed to the Indian pronun- 
ciation, the impreffion is fo ftrong on their minds, 
that few can be taught to fpeak the Spanifh language 
before they are five or fix years old; and the cor- 
ruption adheres fo ftrongly to them, that they fpeak 
‘Vou. I T Hel a jar- 
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a jargon compofed of both; an impropriety which 
alfo gains ground among the Europeans, and even 
perfons of rank, when once they begin to underftand 
the language of the country. But, what is ftill more 
inconvenient, they ufe improper ‘words ; fo that a 
Spaniard himfelf, not accuftomed to their dialect, 
has often need of an interpreter. 

Tue fumptuous manner of performing the laft 
offices to the dead, mentioned in the defcription of 
Carthagena, is frugal and fimple, if compared to that 
ufed at Quito and all its jurifdiétion. Their oftenta- 
tion is fo enormous in this particular, that many fa- 
milies of credit are ruined by a prepofterous emu- 
lation of excelling others. The inhabitants may there- 
fore be properly faid to toil, icheme, and endure the 
— greateft labour and fatigue, merely to enable their 
fucceffors to bury them in a pompous manner. The 
deceafed muft have died in very mean circumftances 
indeed, if all the religious communities, together with 
the chapter of the cathedral, are not invited to his 
funeral, and during the proceffion the bells tolled in 
all the churches. After the body is committed to the 
earth, the obfequies are performed in the fame ex- 
penfive manner, befides the anniverfary which is fo- 
lemnized at the end of the year. Another remark- 
able inftance of their vanity is, never to bury in their 
own parifh-church ; fo that any one feen to be buried 
in that manner may be concluded to have been of 
the loweft clafs, and to have died wretchedly poor. 
The cuftom of making an offering, either at the ob- 
fequies or anniverfary, 1 is ftill obferved, and generally 
confifts of wine, bread, beatts, or fowls, according to 
the ability or inclination of the furvivor. 

Tuovcu Quito cannot be compared to the other 
cities in thefe parts for riches, yet it is far removed 
from poverty. It appears from feveral particulars to 
have been in a much more flourifhing ftate; but at 
prefent, though it has many fubitantial inhabitants, 
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yet few of them are of diftinguifhed wealth, which 
In general confifts in landed eftates, applied to feveral 
ufes, as I fhall thew in the fequel. Here aré alfo no 
very f{plendid fortunes raifed by trade. Confequently 
it may be inferred, that the city is neither famous for 
riches, nor remarkable for poverty. Here are indeed 
confiderable eftates, though their produce is not at all 
equal to their extent: but the commerce, though 
fmall, is continual. It muft alfo be obferved, to the 


‘credit of this city, that the more wealthy families 


have large quantities of plate, ‘which is daily made ufé 
of; arid indeed, through the feveral claffes, their 
tables are never defltitute of one piece of plate at 
leatt. Hi 


¢ 


Of the Temperature of the Air at Quito; Dif: 
tinction between Winter and Summer; Incon- 
_ vemiences, Advantages, and Difiempers. 


WHIO form a right judgement of the happy ter- 


_ perature of the air at Quito, experience muft bé 
made ufe of, to correét the errors which would arife 
from mere fpeculation; as without that unerring — 
guide, or the information of hiftory, who would 
imagine, that in the center of the torrid zone, or ra- 


ther under the equinoétial, not only the heat is very 
tolerable, but even, in fome parts, the cold painful ; 


and that others enjoy all the delights and advantages 
of a perpetual fpring, their fields being always co- 
vered with verdure, and enameled with flowers of 
the moft lively colours. The mildnefs of the climate, 
free from the extremes of cold and heat; and the 
conftant equality of the nights and days, render a 
country pleafant and fertile, which uninformed rea- 
eet iva | jon 
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fon would, from its fituation, conclude to be unin- 
habitable: nature has here fcattered her bleffings with 
fo liberal a hand, that this country furpaffes thofe of 
the temperate zones, where the viciffitudes of win- 
ter and {ummer, and the change from heat to cold, 

caufe the extremes of both to be more fenfibly felt. 


Tue method taken by nature to render this country” 
a delightful habitation, confifts in an afiemblage. of 


circumftances, of which if any were wanting, it would 


>? 


either be utterly uninhabitable, or fubjed&t to the greateft 


inconveniences. But by this extraordinary aflem- 
blage, the effect of the rays of the fun is averted, and 
the heat of that glorious planet moderated. The 
principal circumftance in this aflemblage is its ele- 


vated fituation above the furface of the fea; or, ra- . 


ther, of the whole earth ; -and thus not only the re- 
flexion of the heat is diminifhed, but, by the eleva- 
tion of this country,’ the winds are more fubtile, con- 
gelation more natural, and the heat abated. ‘Thefe 
are fuch natural effects as muft doubtlefs be attri- 
buted to its fituation; and is the only circumftance 
from whence fuch prodigies of nature, as are ob- 
ferved here, can proceed. In one part are mountains 
of a ftupendous height and magnitude, having their 
fummits covered with {now ; on the other, volcanoes 
flaming within, while their finiteness chafms, and aper- 
tures, are involved in ice. ‘The plains are temperate ; 
the breaches and vallies hot; and, laftly, according to 
the difpofition of the country, its high or low fituation, 
we find all the vartety of gradations of temperature, 
poffible to be conceived between the two extremes of 
heat and cold. 

Quiro is fo happily fituated, that neither ti heat 
nor cold is troublefome, though the extremes of both 
anay be felt in its neighbourhood; a: fingularity fuf- 
ficiently demonftrated by the following thermome- 
tricalexperiments. On the g1ftof May, 1736, the hi- 
quor in the thermometer ftood at 1011: at half an hour 
Os after 
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after twelve at noon at 1014: on the firft of June at 
fix in the morning at 1011: and at noon at 10£22. 
But what renders this equality ftill more delightful is, 
that it is conftant throughout the whole year, the dif- 
ference between the feafons being fcarce perceptible. 
Thus the mornings are cool, the remainder of the 
day warm, and the nights of an agreeable tempera- 
ture. Hence the reafon is plain, why the inhabitants. 
of Quito make no difference in their drefs during the 
whole year; fome wearing filks or light ftuffs, at the 
fame time others are dreffed in garments of fubftantial 
cloth; and the former as little incommoded by the 
cold, as the latter are by heat. 

Tue winds are healthy, and blow continually, but 
never with any violence. Their ufual fituations are 
north and fouth, though they fometimes fhift to other 
quarters, without any regard to the feafon of the year. 
Their inceflant permanence, notwithftanding their 
conftant variations, preferves the country from any 
violent or even difagreeable impreffions of the rays of 
thefun. So that, were it not for fome inconveniences 
to which this country is fubject, ic might be confi- 
dered as the moft happy {pot on the whole earth. 
But when thefe difagreeable incidents are confidered, 
all its beauties are buried in obfcurity; for here are | 
dreadful and amazing tempefts of thunder and light- 
ning, and the ftill more deftructive fubterraneous 
earthquakes, which often furprize the inhabitants in 
the midft of fecurity. The whole morning, till one 
or two in the afternoon, the weather is generally ex- 
tremely delightful, a bright fun, ferene and clear fky, 
are commonly feen; but afterwards the vapours be- 
gin to rife, the whole atmofphere is covered with 
black clouds, which bring on fuch dreadful tempefts 
of thunder and lightning, that all the neighbouring 
mountains tremble, and the city too often feels their 
dreadful effects. Laftly, the clouds difcharge them- 
felves in fuch impetuous torrents of rain, that in a very 

| We BE fhort 
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fhort time the ftreets appear like rivers, and the 


{quares, though fituated on a flope, hke lakes. This 


dreadful fate generally continues till near fun-fet, 

when the weather clears up, and nature again puts 
on the beautiful appearance of the morning. Some- 
times indeed the rains continue all the night, and 


they have been known to laft three or four days 


fucceffively. 

On the other hand, this general courfe of the wea- 
ther has its exceptions, three, four, or fix, or even 
eight fine days fucceeding each oahehs ; though, after 
raining fix or eight days. in the manner abov einen 
tioned, it is rare that any falls during the two or three 
fucceeding. But, from the moft judicious obfervations, 
it may be concluded, that thefe intervals of fine or 
foul weather make up only one fifth of the days of 
the year. 

Tue diftinction of winter and fummer confitts in 
avery minute difference obfervable between the one 
and the other. The interval between the month of 
September, and April, May, or June, is here called 
the winter feafon ; and the other months compofe the 
fummer. In the former feafon the rain chiefly pre- 
vails, and in the fecond the inhabitants frequently 
enjoy intervals. of fine weather; but whenever the 


rains are difcontinued for above a fortnight, the in- _ 


habitants are in the utmoft confternation, and public 


\ 


prayers are offered up for their return. On the other 


hand, when they continue any time without inter- 
million, the like fears return, and the churches are 
again sobied with fupplicants for obtaining fine 
weathe For 2 long drought here is produétive of 
neater diftempers; ; and a continual rain, without 
any antervals of funfhine, deftroys the fruits of the 


earth: thus the ipladivaiien are under a continual 


anxiety. Befides the advantages of the rains for mo- 


derating the intenfe rays of the fun, they are alfo of » 


the preatett | benefit i in cleanfing the ftreets and {quares 
| ~ hee 
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of the city, which, by the filthinefs of the common 
people at all hours, are every where full of ordure. 

PARTHQUAKES cannot be accounted a lefs terrible 
circumftance than any of the former; and if not fo 
frequent as in other cities of thefe parts, they are far 
from being uncommon, and often very violent. While 
we continued in this city and its jurifdi€tion, I parti- 
cularly remember two, when {feveral country-feats and 
farm-houfes were thrown down, and the greater part 
of the numerous inhabitants buried in ruins. 

Ir is doubtlefs to fome unknown quality of the 
temperature of the air, that the city owes one re- 
markable convenience, which cannot fail of greatly 
recommending it; namely, being totally free from 
mofchitos or atban: infects of that kind, which almoft 
render life a burthen in hot countries. They are not © 
known to the inhabitants; even a flea is feldom feen 
here; nor are the people molefted with venomous 
reptiles. In fhort, the only troublelome infect 1s the 
pique or nigua, whofe noxious effets have been al- 
ready treated of.. 

Tuoucn the plague or peftilence, in its proper 
fenfe, be not known here, no inftance of its ravages 
having appeared in any part of America, yet there are 
tome diftempers which have many fymptoms of it,. 
but concealed under the names.of malignant fpotted 
fevers and pleurifies ; and thefe senerally {weep away 
fuch prodigious numbers, that, when they prevail, 
the city may with propriety be faid to be vifited with 
a peftilential contagion. Another difeafe common 
here is that called mal del valle, or vicho; a dif- 
temper fo eeneral, that, at the firft attack of any ma- 
lady, they make ufe of medicines adapted to the cure 
of-it, from its ufually feizing a perfon two or three 
days after a fever. But M. de Juffieu often obferved, 
that the remedies were generally adminiitered to per- 
fons not at.all afiected by the diftemper, which, in 
Ais Opinion, is a gangrene in the rectum; a difeaie 

. Ae very 
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very common in that climate, and confequently at the 


firft attack all means fhould be ufed to prevent its 


progrefs. Perfons who labour under a flux are moft 
liable to that malady; but the inhabitants of this 
country being firmly perfuaded that there can be no 
diftemper that is not accompanied with the vicho, the 
cure is never delayed. The operation muft be at- 
tended with no {mall pain, as a peflary, compofed of 
gun-powder, guiney-pepper, and a lemon peeled, is 
infinuated into the anus, and changed two or three 
times a day, till the patient is judged to be out of 
danger. 

Tue venereal difeafe is here fo common, that few 
perfons are free from it, though its effects are much 
more violent in fome than in others; and many are 
afflicted with it, without any of its external fymptoms, 
Fven little children, incapable by their age of having: 
contracted it actively, have been known to be attacked 
in the fame manner by it as perfons who have ac- 
quired it by their debauchery. Accordingly there is 
no reafon for caution in concealing this diftemper, its 
commonnefs effacing the difgrace that in other coun- 
tries attends it. The principal caufe of its prevalence 
is, negligence in the cure. For the climate favours 
the operations of the medicines, and the natural tem- 
_ perature of the air checks the malignity of the virus 
more than in other countries. And hence few are 
falivated for it, or will undergo the trouble of a radi- 
cal cure. This difeafe muft naturally be thought in 
fome meaiure to fhorten their lives; though it is not 


uncommon to fee perfons live feventy years, or more, . 


without ever having been entirely free from that: dif- 
temper, either hereditary, or contracted in their early 
youth. 

Duxine the continuance of the north and north- eatt 
winds, which are the coldeft from pafling over the 
frotty deferts, the inhabitants are afflicted with very 
painful catarrhs, called pechugueras. The air is then 

_ fome- 
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_ perfes this inconvenience. 
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fomething difagreeable, the mornings being fo cold as 
to require warmer cloathing; but the fun foon dif- 


- 


As the peftilence, whofe ravages among the human 


fpecies in Europe, and other parts, are fo dreadful, is 


unknown both at Quito and throughout all America, 
fo is alfo the madneis in dogs. And though they have 
fome idea of the peftilence, and call thote difeafes fi- 
milar in their effects by that name, they are entirely 


ignorant of the canine madnefs; and exprefs their 


aftonifhment when an European relates the melan- 
choly effects of it. ‘Thofe inhabitants, on the other — 
hand, are here fubject to a diftemper unknown in Eu- 

rope, and may be compared to the {mall-pox, which 
few or none efcape; but having once got through it, 


they have nothing more to apprehend from that quar- 


ter. This diftemper is one of thofe called pefte; and 
its fymptoms are convulfions in every part of the 
body, a continual endeavour to bite, delirium, vomit- 
ing blood; and thofe whofe conftitutions are not ca- 


‘pable of fupporting the conflicts of the diftemper, 


perifh. But this is not peculiar to Quito, being equal- 
ly common throughout all South America. , 


eR ANP) VI: 


Fertility of the Territories of Quito, and the com= 


mon Eood of its Inhabitants. | 


Y HOUGH an account of ‘the fruits fhould na- 


turally fucceed that of the climate, I determin- 
ed, on account of their variety, and their being dif- 
ferent in different parts, to defer a circumftantial de- 
{cription, till I come to treat more particularly of each 
of the jurifdictions. So that I fhall here only take a 
tranfient view of the perennial beauty and _pleafant- 


pels of the country; which has hardly its equal in arly 


part 
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part of the known world: the equability of its air ex- 
empts it from any fenfible changes, whereby the plants, 
corn, and trees, are {tripped of their verdure and or- 
naments, their vegetative powers checked, and them- 
delves reduced to a torpid inactivity. The fertility of 
this country, if fully defcribed, would appear to many 
incredible, did not the confideration of the equality: 
and benignity of the climate inforce its probability, 
For both the degrees of cold and heat are here fo hap- 
pily determined, that the moifture continues, and the 
earth feldom. fails of being cherifhed by the fertiliz- 
ing beams of the fun, fome part of every day; and 
therefore it is no wonder that this country fhould 
enjoy a greater degree of fertility than thofe where the 
Jame caufes do not concur, efpecially if we confider, 
that there is no fenfible difference throughout the 
year; fo that the fruits and beauties of the feveral 
feafons are here feen at the fame time. The curious 
European obferves, with a pleafing admiration, that 
whilft fome herbs of the field are fading, others of 
the fame kind are fpringing up; and whilft fome 
flowers are lofing their beauty, others are blowing, to 
continue the enameled profpect. When the fruits 
have obtained their maturity, and the leaves begin 
to change their colour, frefh leaves, bloffoms, and 
fruits, are feen in their proper gradations on the fame 
tree. ! 

Tue fame inceffant fertility is confpicuous in the 
corn, both reaping and fowing being carried on at the 
fame time. That corn which has been recently fown 
4s coming up; that which has been longer fown is in 
‘ts blade, and the more advanced begins to blof- 
fom. So that the declivities of the neighbouring hills 
exhibit all the beauties of the four feafons at one fin- 
gle view. | 

Tuovueu all this is cenerally feen, yet there is a fettled 
time for the grand harveft. But fometimes the moft 
@vourable feafon for fowing in one place, is.a.month— 

or 
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or two after that of another, though their diftance is 
not more than three or four leagues; and the time for 
another at the fame diftance not then arrived. ‘Thus, 
in different {pots, fometimes in one and the fame, fow- 
ing and reaping are performed throughout the whole ~ 
year, the forwardnefs or retardment naturally arifing 
from the different fituations, as mountains, rifing © 
grounds, plains, vallies, and breaches; and the tem- 
perature being different in each of thefe, the times 
for performing the feveral operations of hufbandry 
muft alfo differ. Nor is this any contradiction to 
what I have before advanced, as will be feen in the 
following account of the jurifdidction. 

Turis remarkable fecundity of the foil is naturally 
productive of excellent fruits and corn of every kind, 
as is evident from the delicacy of the beef, veal, mut- 
ton, pork, and poultry of Quito. Here is alfo wheat 
bread in fufficient plenty ; but the fault is, that the 
Indian women, whofe bufinefs it is to make it, are 
ignorant of the beft methods both of kneading and 
baking it; for the wheat of itfelf is excellent, and the 
bread baked in private houfes equal to any in the 
known world. ‘the beef, which is not inferior to 
that of Europe, is fold in the markets by the quarter 
of the hundred for four rials of that country money, 
and the buyer has the liberty of chufing what part 
he pleafes. Mutton is fold either by the half or 
quarter of a fheep; and when fat, and in its prime, 
the whole carcafe 1s worth about five or fix rials. 
Other {pecies of provifions are fold by the lump, with- 
out weight or meafure, and the price regulated by 
cuftom. 3 bel 
_ Tue only commodity of which there is here any 
fearcity is pulfle; but this deticiency is fupplied by 
roots, the principal of which are the camates, aruca- 
chas, yucas, ocas, and papas; the three former are 
the natives of hot countries, and cultivated in the plan- 
tations of fugar canes, and fuch {pots are called val- 

les: 
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les, or yungas, though ‘thefe names Have different 


fenfes, the former fignifying plains in a bottom, and . 


the latter thofe on the fides'of the Cordillera; but both 
in a hotter.expofure. In thefe are produced the plan- 


-tanes, “guincos, guiney-pepper,’ chirimogas, apuaca-_ 
tes, oranadillas, pinas, guayabas, and others natural © 


to fuch climates, as I have already obferved-in other 
countries. ‘I'he colder parts produce pears, peaches, 
nectarines, quaitambos, . aurimelos, apricots, melons, 
and water-melons; the laft have a particular feafon, 
but the others abound equally throughout the whole 
year. The parts which cannot be denominated either 
hot or cold, produce. frutillas, or Peru ftrawberries, 
and apples. The fucculent fruits, which require a 
warm climate, are in great plenty throughout the whole 
year, as China and Seville oranges, citrons, lemons, 
limes, cidras, and toronjas. Thefe trees are full of 
bloffoms and fruit all the year round, equally with 
thofe which are natives of this climate. ‘Thefe fruits 
abundantly fupply the tables of the inhabitants, where 
they are always the firft ferved up, and the laft taken 
away. Befides the beautiful contraft they form with 
the other difhes, they are alfo ufed for increafing the 


pleafure of the palate, it being a cuftom among the . 


people of rank here, to eat them alternately with their 
other food, of which there is always a great variety. 
Tue chirimoyas, aguacates, guabas, granadillas, 


a 


and Peruvian ftrawberries, being fruits of which, as ’ 


well as of the ocos and papas, I have not yet given 
any defcription, I fhall here give the reader a brief. ac- 
‘count of them. . The chirimoya is univerfally allowed 
to be the moft delicious of any known fruit either of 
India or Europe. © Its. dimenfions are ‘various, being 
from one to five inches in diameter. Its figure is im- 
perfe@tly round, being flatted towards the  ftalk ; 

where it forms a kind of navel; but all the othiey 


parts nearly circular. It is covered with a thin foft — 


fhell, but adhering fo eile to the pulp, as not to be 


feparated 
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-fenarated without a knife. The outward coat, during 


its growth, is of a dark green, but on attaining its 
full maturity, becomes -fomewhat lighter. This coat 
is variegated with prominent veins, forming a kind of 
net-work all over it. The pulp is white, intermixed 
with feveral almoft imperceptible fibres, concentring 
in the core, which extends from the hollow of the ex- 
crefcence to the oppofite fide. As they have their 
origin near the former, fo in that part they. are larger 
and more diftinét. - The fiefh contains a large quan- 


tity of juice refembling honey, and its tafte {weet 


mixed with a gentle acid, but.of a moft exquifite 
flavour. The feeds are formed in feveral parts of the 
fiefh, and are about feven lines in length, and three 
or four-in breadth. They are alfo fomewhat flat, and 
fituated longitudinally. 

Tue tree is high and tufted, the ftem large and 
round, but with fome inequalities; full of elliptic 
leaves, terminating in a point. The length is about 
three inches and a half, and the breadth two or two 
and a half. But what is very remarkable in this tree 
is, that it every year fheds and renews its leaves. 
The bloffom, in which is the embryo of the fruit, 


differs very little from the leaves in colour, which is a 


darkifh green; but when arrived to its full maturity 
is of a yellowifh green, _ It refembles a caper in figure, 


_ but fomething larger, and compofed of four petals. 


It is far from being beautiful; but this deficiency is 


abundantly fupplied by its incomparable fragrancy. 
This tree is obferved to be very parfimonious in its 


blofioms, producing only fuch as would ripen into 
fruits, did not the extravagant paflion of the ladies, 


for the excellence, of the odour, induce them to pur- 
chafe the blofioms at any rate. 


Tue aguacate, which in Lima and other parts of 


- Peru is known by the ancient Indian name plata, 


may alfo be clafied among the choiceft fruits of this 
country. Its figure in fome meafure refembies the ca- 


Me | | labafhes 
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~ Jabafhes of which fnuff- boxes are made; that is, the 
lower part is round, and tapers away gradually to- 
wards the ftalk; from whence to its bafe, the length 
Is. ufually between three and five inches. It is covered 
with a very thin, gloffy, fmooth fhell, which, when the 
fruit is thoroughly ripe, is detached from the pulp. 
The colour, both during its growth and when ar- 
rived at perfection, is green, but turns fomething 
paler as it ripens; the pulp is folid, but yields to the 
preffure of the finger; the colour white, tinged with 
green, and the tafte fo infipid as to require falt to give 
wan agreeable relifh. It is fibrous, but fome more 
- fo than others. The ftone of this fruit is two inches 
long, one and a half in thicknefs, and terminates in 
a point. The tafte is four. It may be opened with 
a knife, and confifts of two lobes, between which may 
be diftinétly perceived the germ of the tree. Within 
the fhell is a very thin tegument, which feparates it 


from the pulp, though fometimes the tegument ad-_ 


heres to the pulp, and at other times to the fhell. 
The tree is lofty and full of branches; the leaf, both 
in dimenfion and figure, fomething different from that 

of the chirimoyo. | | 
In the province of Quito they give the name of 
guabas to a fruit, which, in all the other parts of Peru; 
is called by its Indian name pacaes. It confifts of a 
pod like that of the algarobo, a little flat on both 
fides. Its ufual length is about a foot, though there 
are different fizes, fome larger and fome fmaller, ac- 
cording to the country where they grow. Its out- 
ward colour is a dark green, and covered with a 
down, which feels fmooth when ftroaked downwards, 
and rough when the hand is moved in the contrary 
dire€tion, as in velvet. The pod, opened Jongitu- 
dinally, is found divided into feveral cells, each con- 
taining a certain fpungy medulla, very light, and equal 
to cotton in whitenefs. In this are inclofed fome black 
feeds of a very difproportionate fize, the — 
| whote- 
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whofe juice is fweet and cooling, not being above a 
line anda half in thicknefs round each feed. 

Tue granadilla refembles a hen’s heg in fhape, but 
larger. The outfide of the fhell is fmooth and glofiy, 
and of a faint carnation colour, and the infide white 
and foft. It is about a line anda half in thicknefs, 
and pretty hard. ‘This fhell contains a vifcous and 
liquid fubftance, full of very {mall and delicate grains - 
Jefs hard than thofe of the pomegranate. This me- 
dullary fubftance is feparated from the fhell, by an 
extreme fine and tranfparent membrane. This- fruit 
is of a delightful fweetnefs, blended with acidity, very 
cordial and refrefhing, and fo wholefome that there-is 
no danger in indulging the appetite. The two former 
are alfo of the fame innocent quality. The grana- 
dilla is not the produce of a tree, but of a plant, the 
bloffom of which refembles the paffion flower *, and 
of a moft delicate fragrance. But we muft obferve a 
remarkable fingularity in the fruits of this country, 
namely, that they do not ripen on the trees, like thofe 
of Europe, but muft be gathered and kept fome 
time; for if fuffered to hang on the trees they would 
decay. | 

Tue laft of the fruits I fhall mention is the frutilla, 
or Peru ftrawberry, very different from that of Eu- 
rope in fize; for though generally not above an inch 
in length, and two thirds of an inch in thicknefs, they 
are much larger in other parts of Peru. Their tafte, 
though juicy and not unpalatable, is not equal to 
thofe of Europe. The whole difference between the 
plant and that known in Spain confifts in its leaves 
being fomewhat larger. 

THE papas'are natives of a cold climate; and be- 
ing common in feveral parts of Europe, where they 
are known by the name of potatoes, all I fhall fay of 


* This is the identical paffion flower, which in England never 
bears any fruit, the climate being toocold. A. ii 
7 wy them 
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them is, that they are a favourite food with the in- 
habitants of thefe countries, who eat them inftead of 
bread, nor is there a made difh or ragout in which 
they are not an ingredient. ‘The Creoles prefer them. 
to any kind of meat, or even fowl. A particular difh 
is made of them, and ferved up at the beft tables, 
- called locro ; and is always the laft, that water may 
be drunk after it, which they look upon as otherwife 
unwholefome. This root is the chief food of the lower 
Clafs ; and they find it fo nutritive and Pile div ony 
that they are not defirous of more folid food. . : 

THE oca is a root about two or three inches in 
jength, and about half an inch, or fomething more, 
in thicknefs, though not every where equal, having a 
kind of knots where they twift and wreathe themfelves, 
This root is covered with a very thin and tranfparent 
fkin, whofe colour is in fome yellow, in fome red, and: 
others orange. It is eaten either boiled or roafted, 
and has nearly the fame tafte as a chefnut; with this 
difference, however, common to all the fruits of 
America, that the fweetnefs predominates. It is 
both pickled and preferved, the latter being what 
the Americans are very fond of. This root is alfo” 
an ingredient in many made difhes. ‘The plant is 
imall, like the camote, yucas, and others already de- 
feribed. 

Wir regard to the corn of this country, there 4 1s 
no neceflity for enumerating the fpecies, they being 
the fame with thofe known in Spain. The maize and 
_ barley are ufed by the poor people, and particularly 
by the Indians, in making bread. . They have feveral 
methods of preparing the maize; one is by perching, 
which they call camea. They alfo make from-this 
grain a drink called chica, ufed by the Indians in the 
times of the Yncas, and ftill very common. ‘The... 
method of making it is this: they fteep the maize in~ | 
water till it begins to fprout, when they fpread it in 
the fun, where “it is thoroughly dried; after which, 

5 they 
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they roaft and grind it, and of the flour they make a 
“wdecotion of what ftrength they pieafe. It 1s then put 
into jars or cafks, with a proportional quantity of wa- 
ter. On the fecond or third day it begins to fer-- 
ment, and when that as completed, a> is in two 

or three days more, they efleem it fit for drinking. 
It is reckoned very cooling; and that it is inebriating, 
is fufficiently evident from the Indians; thofe people 
hhave indeed fo little government of themfelves, that 
they ‘never give over till they have emptied the cafk. 
ts tafte is not unlike cyder; but feems in fome mea-: 
fure to require the difpatch of the Indians, turning 
four in feven or eight days after the fermentation is 
completed. Befides its fuppofed quality of being 
cooling, it is, among other medical properties, con- 
fefledly diuretic ; and to the ule of this liquor the 
indians are fuppofed to be indebted for their being 
ftrangers to the ftrangury er gravel, It is alfo not 
farprizing that thofe people who drink it, without 
any other food than cancha, mote, and muchea, 
are, with the help of this liquor, healthy, ftrong, and 
robuft. 

Maize boiled till the grains begin to {plit, pe ebae it 
as called mote, ferves fer food ns the Indians; the 
poor people, and fervants in families, who being ha- 
bituated to it, preter it to-bread. 

Maize, ina it is ripe called, choglles, is fold in 
the ear, and ameng the poorer fort of inhabitants 
eiteemed a great dainty. 

Besipes the grains of the fame fpecies with thofe 
in Spain, this country has one peculiar to itfelf, and 
wery welldeferving to be ranked among the meft pala- 
wage foods ; ; but Til more valuable for its being one 
of the prefervatives againft all kinds of abiceffes 
and impofthumes. This ufeful {pecies of grain, here 
called quinoa, refembles a lentile in fhape, but much 
iefs, and very white. When boiled it opens, and out 
of it comes a fpiral fibre, which appears like a {mall 

Vou, I. ia worth, 
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worm, but whiter than the hufk of the grain. It is 
an annual plant, being fowed and reaped every year, 


- The ftem is about three or four feet in height, and. 


has a large pointed leaf, fomething like that of the 


malloro; the flower is of a deep red, and five or fix 


inches in length, and in it are contained the’ grains 
or feed, The quinoa is eaten boiled like rice, and 
thas a very pleafant tafte; and the water in which it 


has been boiled, 1s often ufed as an apozem. The 


‘quinoa is ufed in external applications, in order to 
which it is ground and boiled to a proper confiftence 
and applied to the part affected, from which it foon 
extracts all corrupt humours occafioned by a con- 
tufion, 

Besipes domeftic animals, here are oreat numbers 
of rabbits caught en the deferts. The partridges are 


not very plenty, and rather refemble a quail than thofe 


of Europe. Turtle doves abound here, greatly owing 
to the indolence of the inhabitants 1 in not endeavouring 
to take them. 

_ Bur one of the principal foods ufed by the inhabi- 
tants is cheefe, of which it is computed that the quan- 
tity annually confumed amounts to between 70 and 80 


thoufand dollars of that country money. It is ufed in © 


various manners, and is the chief ingredient in many 
difhes, The neighbourhood of Quito alfo affords ex- 
cellent butter, and of which there is a creat confump- 
tion, but falls far fhort of that of cheefe. 

_ Tue foodnefs of thefe people for fweetmeats ex- 
ceeds every thing I have’ ever mentioned of other 
countries; and this neceffarily occafions a great con- 


‘fumption of fugar and honey. One method of in- 


dulging this appetite is, to {queeze the j juice out of 


‘the '‘fugar canes, let it fettle, and curdle it, out. ‘of © 


“which they make fmall cakes, which they call rafpa- 


duras. This is fo highly valued by the lower clafs, 


that with a flice of it, and another of bread and cheefe, 
they make as hearty a meal as the rich with all their 


variety | 


j ’ : 
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variety of difhes. Thus it appears, that if there be 
fome difference between the foods ufed here and thofe 
of Spain, the difference in their preparing them is 
fill oreater. AR 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Commerce of the Province of Quito. 


ROM the two preceding chapters, a fufficient 
: judgement may be formed of the products and 
manufactures in the province of Quito, which are the 
fources of its commerce. The perfons who are the 
' chief conductors of this commerce, are the Europeans 
or Chapitones; fome fettled here, and others coming 
occafionally. The latter purchafe the country goods, 
and fell thofe of Europe. ‘The manufactures of this 
province, as we have already noticed, are only cottons, 
fome white called tucuyos, and others itriped bays 
and cloths, which meet with a good market at Lima 
for fupplying all the inward provinces of Peru. The 
returns are made partly in filver, partly in gold and 
filver thread fringes made in that city; wine, brandy, 
oil, copper, tin, Tead, and quickfilver. The matters 
of the manufactures either fell their goods to the tra- 
ders, or employ them as their factors. 

_ On the arrival of the galleons at Carthagena, thefe 
traders refort thither either by the way of Popayan or 
that of Santa Fé, to purchafe European goods, which, 

at their return, they confign to their correfpondents all 
over the province. 

Tue products of the earth are chiefly confumed 
within the province, except thé wheat produced in the 
jurifdition of Riobamba and Chimbo, part of which | 
are fent to Guayaquil. But this is a trade carried on 
only by. Meftizos and poor people. It would indeed 
admit of great improvements, were not the freights fo 

U 2 exceflively 
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exceflively high, that the trouble and expence of car- 
ryiig them inti Guayaquil to- other countries, where 
there is a icarcity of them, renders it impoflible to get 
a living profit. 

Goons, manufactured by the public, or wove by 
_ private Indians, are, together with fome kinds of pro- 
vifions, fent to the cE on of Barbacoas ; and this 
is the commerce in which the chapitones make the 
firft effay of their abilities for trade. Thefe provi- 
fions are exchanged for gold, found in that country, 
and which is afterwards fent to Lima, where it bears 
a greater price. Their ftufis alfo find a vent in the 
governments of Popayan and Santa Fé; and this 
commerce is perpetually carried on; but the only 
return in the tiempo muerto, or abfence of the gal- 
teons, is gold, which, like that from Barbacoas, is 
fent to Lima. 

THE coaft of New Spain fupplies this province with 
indigo, of which there is a very large confumption at 
the manufactories, blue being univerfally the colour 
which this people affect in their apparel. They allo 
import, by way of Guayaquil, tron and fteel both 
from Exirope and the coatt of Guatemala; and though 
it fetches fo high a price, that a quintal of iron feils 
for above a handved dollars, and the fame quantity of 
fteel for a hundred and fifty, there is a continual de- 
mand i in order to fupply the peafants with the neceffa- 
ry infruments of agriculture, 

Tue inland, or ae ie commerce, confifts in the 


confumption of the products of one jurildiction in — 


another ; and 1s a conitant incentive to induftry among 
the sahabiraar of the villages, and the lower clafs, 
‘Thofe of the province of Chimbo purchafe home- 


made tucuyos and bags in thofe of Riobamba and Qui- - 
to, in order to vend them at Guayaquil, bringing. 


Bae in return, falt, fh, and cotton; the latter of 
which, being wove in the looms of Quito, is again fent 
to Guayaquil in fluff, The jurifdictions of Riobamba, 
Alauh 
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Alaufi and Cuenca, by means of the warehoufes at 

aguache and Noranjal, carry on a ie des trade 
with Guayaquil. 

Tuis trade in the Tee meres of that country, 
which confift only of three forts, cloth, bags, and 
linen, is attended with confiderable profit to the tra- 
ders, and advantage to the country, as all the poor 
people, who are remarkably numerous, and perfons 
of fubftance, except thofe of the capital, wear the goods 
manufactured in the country; thofe of Europe being 
fo prodigioufly dear, that only Spaniards of large for- 
tune, and perfons of the higheft diftin@tion, can afford 
to purchafe them. The quantity of cloth and ftufis 
wove in this country, and all by Indians, either in the 
public manufactures or their own houtes, appear from 
hence to be prodigioufly great: and to this, in a great. 
meafure, is owing the happy ftate of this province: 
the matters and traders foon raifing fortunes, and the 
‘fervants and dependants contented with the fruits of 
their gai 
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Extent of the Province of Quito, and the Ste 
diction of its Audience. 


N the five preceding books we have endeavoured, 

as far as the nature of the fubject would permit, to 
‘follow the order which the feries of our voyage 
required ; and we flatter ourfelves it will appear, that, 
though our principal attention was directed to the 
aftronomical obfervations, we have not omitted any 
interefting particular, relating to the towns and pro- 
vinces through which we pafled. We were always. 
perfuaded, that if the former tended to the improve- 
- ment of fcience, and was agreeable to thofe who pro- 
fefs it; the latter might prove ufeful to hiftorians, 
and be acceptable to thofe who apply themielves to 
the ftudy of the conftitution, ftate, cuftoms, and ge- 
nius of nations. We clofed the fifth book with an 
account of the city of Quito; this we fhall employ in 
treating of the province, which is equally an object of . 
curiofity ; and we are enabled to gratify the reader in 
the moft fatisfactory manner, having, in the courfe of 
our obfervations, not only furveyed its whole extent, 
but, by our long ftay, obtained the acquaintance of 
many perions of undoubted judgement and veracity, 
on whom we aur rely for particulars, not to be 
known 
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known frorh ocular infpection. So that we have fuf- 
ficient reafon for warranting the truth of the contents 

of this hiftory. | 
Tue large province of Quito, at the time when the 

_ Spaniards firft fettled in it, was annexed to the king- 

dom of Peru, and continued {fo till the year 1718; | 
when a new viceroyalty being ere@ed at Santa Fé de 
Bogota, the capital of the new kingdom of Granada, 
it was difmembered from Peru, and annexed to Gra- 
nada. At the fame time the audience of Quito was 
 fuppreffed, together with that of Panama, in the king- 
dom of ‘Terra Firma; though the latter continued de- 
pendent on the viceroys of Lima. The intention in 
this frugal {cheme was, that the falaries of the great 
- number ‘of officers in both, which ceafed on this aboli- 
tion, fhould be applied to the fupport of the new vice- 
royalty, in order to prevent any additional burden on 
the royal revenue; aconfequence otherwife unavoida- 
ble. But experience has fhewn the impropriety and 
infufficiency of this meafure; ‘and that the tribunals 
abolifhed were of indifpenfable neceflity in their re- 
fpective cities; an infupportable detriment refulting 
to the inhabitants from the vaft diftance of the au- 
diences affigned them; which were, Lima for the 
kingdom of Terra Firma, and thofe of the province, 
of Quito were to apply for j uftice to the audience of 
Santa Fé. And as the Hee of all the falaries 
fuppreffed, befides the prejudicing many families, was 
not fufficient to fupport the dignity of a viceroy, new 
ideas fucceeded; and rather than keep it up at the 
experice of the royal revenue, the viceroyaity was 
fupprefied, and ies piaced again on their ancient 
footing in the year 1722: the officers were reftored to 
their former pofts which they had fo worthily filled, 
and the audiences have continued the fame as before. 
But the motives for erecting a new viceroyalty at 
Santa Fé, being confefledly of the greateft importance, 
its reftitution was again brought on the carpet; and 
kai U 4 the 
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the great difficulty of fupporting it, without detri- 
ment either to the public or the audiences, the fup- 
“preffion of which had been fo: detrimental to the in- 
“habitants, being overcome, the dignity of vicereyalty: 
was again: ereéted in. the year 1739, Don Sebattian de: 
Eflaba, lieutenant. general, being appoutted the firit 
viceroy,. and arrived in the beginning of the year 
1740 to:take poffeffion of his government; which 
included the whole kingdom of Terra Firma and the 
province of Quito: 

Tis. province is bounded on the: north by that of 
Santa Fé de Bogota, and includes part of the govern- 
ment of Papayan; on the fouth it is hmited by the 
governments of Peru and Chachapoyas; eaftward it 
éxtends over the whole government of Maynas, and 
the river of the Amazons, to the meridian ef demar- 
eation, or that which: divides the dominions of Spain: 
and Portugal. Its weftern boundary is the fea, fron 
the coaft of Machala, in the eulf of Puna, to the coaft 
of. the government of Atacames: and the jerifdiction: 
of Barbacoas, in the bay of Gorgona. Its greateft 
breadth from north to fouth is about 200 leagues ; 
and itstength, from ealt to weft, the whole extent 
from Cape de Santa Elena, in the fouth- fea, to the 
meridian above-mentioned; which, by the finest accu- 
rate computation, is 600: leagues. But a very great 
part of thefe vaft dominions are, it muft be owned,, 
either inhabited by nations of favage Indians, or have 
not hitherto been thoroughly peopled by the Spaniards, 
if indeed they have been fufficiently known. All 
the parts that cam properly be faid to be peopled, and 
actually fubyect to the Spanifh government, are thofe 
intercepted by the two Cordilleras of the Andes, which, 
in comparifon to the extent of the country, may be 
termed a ftreet or lane, extending from the jurifdiction 
ef the town of St. Micuel de Ibarra to that of Loga 5 
the country from hence to the government of Popayan, 
ane alfo that comprehended between the weftern Cor- 

I —— diliera 
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dillera and the fea. With this limitation the extent 
-of the jurifdictions from eaft to weft will be fifteen 
leagues or fomething more, being the diftance inter- 
eepted between the two Cordilleras. But to this mult 


be added the countries comprehended in the govern- — | 


ments of Jaen de Bracamoros, which borders on the 
jurifdiction of Loja, and the extremity of the whole 
province, and fituated on the eaft fide of the eaftern 
Cordillera; and, to the northward, the government oF 
Quixos, and that of Maynas to the eattward of it ; 
but feparated by large tracts of land inhabited by wild 
Indians: and on the north fide of the province from 
that of Papayan; though the latter is properly a dil- 
tinct province from that of Quito. Thus on the welt 
fide of that interval between the two Cordilleras, lies 
the lately erected government of Atacames, and the 
yurifdiction of Guayaquil: on the eaft fide, the three 
governments above-mentioned; and on the inorth, 
that of Papayan. 

Tuts province, exclufive of thefe five governments, 
confifts of nine jurifdictions, which in that country 
are called provinces, that of Quito being fubdivided 
‘into'as many others as there are governments and ju- 
rifdictions; which it is neceffary for the reader to ob- 
ferve, in order to avoid any perplexity or miftake, 
when a jurifdiction happens to be called a province ; 
though I fhall be careful to avoid it as much as poffi- 
ble. The jurifdictions in the province of Quito, be- 
einning with the moft northern, are the following: 


f. The town of San Miguel de Ibarra. 
II. The village of Otabala. ; 
HT. The city of Quito. 
IV. The affiento of Latacunga. 
V. The town of Riobamba. 
VI. The affiento of Chimbo, or Guaranda. 
VII. The city of Guayaquil. 
; , , VUL. The 
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VII. The city of Cuenga. fe ren LNG IP 
IX. The city of Loja. 


Or thefe nine jurifdidtions I hall give a fnccheich acs 
count in this and the following chapter, and then prot 
ceed to the governments. 

I. Tue town of San Miguel de Ibarra, is the capi- 
tal of the jurifdiction of that name, which alfo con-- 
tains eight principal villages or parithes, the names of 
which are, | 


1, Mira. | oon ole Salant 
Il. Pimanpiro. VI. ‘Tumbabiros 
WI. Carangue. VIT. Quilca. 


FV. San Antonio de Carangue. VIII. Caguafqui. 


Tuis jurifdiction formerly included that of Otaba-. 
lo; but, on account of its too enormous extent, it 
was prudently divided into two. 

Tue town of San Miguel de Ibarra ftands on the 
extremity of a very large plain or meadow, at a {mall 
ans AC from a chain of mountains to the eaftward of 

t, and betwixt two rivers, which keep this whole plain 
: a perpetual verdure. ‘The foil is foft and moift, 
which not only renders the houfes damp, but alfo 
caufes the foundations of their buildings often to 
fink. It is moderately large, with ftraight broad 
ftreets, and the greateft part of the houfes of ftone,’ 
or unburnt bricks, and ali tiled. The town is fur- 
rounded by fuburbs inhabited by the Indians, whofe 
cottages make the fame appearance as in all other mean 
places; but the houfes are neat and uniform, though 
they are but low, having only a ground floor, except 
thofe in the fquare, which have one ftory. The parifh 
church is a large and elegant ftructure, and of the 
fame materials as the houfes. It is alfo well ornd- 
mented. This town has convents of Francifcans, Doé 
minicans, the Fathers of Mercy, a college of Jelly 
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and anunnery of the order of the Conception. Its in- 


habitants of all ages, fects, and clafits, are computed 


at ten or twelve thoufand Keats: 


% 


Wiruin the limits of this jurifdiction, is the lake 
of Yagarchoca, famous for being the fepulchre of the 
inhabitants of Otabalo, On its being taken by Huayna- 
Capac, the twelfth Ynca, who, inftead of fhewing 
clemency to their magnanimity, being irritated at the 
noble refiftance they made, ordered them all to be be- 
headed, both thofe who had quietly furrendered, and 
thofe taken in arms, and their bodies thrown into the 
lake ; and from the water of the lake being tinged of 
a bloody hue, it acquired its prefent name, “which & fig- 
nifies a lake of blood. 

Tue air is very mild, lefs cold than that of Quito, 
and at the fame time the heat is not at all inconveni- 
ent. The temperature of the air is different in all the 
villages of this jurifdi¢tion, but in moft warm, on ac- 
count of their low fituation. Thefe parts are all over 
this country called Valles, as | have already obferved ; 
and the nanges of thofe in the juriidiction of San Mi- 

uel de Ibarra are Chotar Carpuela, and feveral others. 
Mott of the farms in them have plantations of fugar 
canes, and mills for extracting the juice, from whence 
they make great quantities of fugar, and very white: 
fome are planted with the fruits common in a hot cli- 
mate; and in others cotton only is cultivated, and to 
the greateft. perfection. 
- Tue fugar canes do not ripen here fo late as in n Quis 
to; but they may be committed at any time to the 
mill, there being no neceffity for cutting them at any 
precife time, retaining all their coodneis even when 
fuffered to ftand two or three months after they are 


ripe; fo that they are cut ea quarter, and the mills, 
_ by that means, kept at work the whole year. 


Tue farms fituated in a lefs hot part are ey ers 
for cultivating maize, wheat, and barley, in the fame 
manner as in the jurlaae tion of Otabalo, and which 


We 
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we fhall explain in its proper place. Here are alfo 
large numbers of goats, but not many fheep; and 
though the manufactures here are not fo numerous 
as in Otabalo, yet the Indians weave a confiderable 
quantity of cloth and cotton. 

In the neighbourhood : of the village of Salinas are 
falt mines, which, befides the home confumption, fup- 
ply the countties to the northward of it. ‘This falt has 
fome mixture of nitre; and though it may thence be 
concluded to be lefs wholefome, yet it is attended with 
no ill confequence to thofe who are accuftomed to it : 
but not anfwering the intention in falting, that from 
Guayaquil is uled inftead of it. 

_ Wrruin the diftri&t of the village of Mira, are 
_ great numbers of wild affes, which increafe very faft, | 
and are not eafily caught. The owners of the grounds 
where they are bred, fuffer all perfons to take as ma- 
ny as they can, on paying a {mall acknowledgment in 
proportion to the number of days their fport has laft- 
ed. The manner of catching them is as follows: a 
number of perfons go on horfeback, and are attend- 
ed by Indians on foot. When arrived at the proper 
places, they form a circle, in order to drive them into 
fome valley; where, at full fpeed, they throw the 
noofe, and halter them: for thefe creatures, on find- 
ing themfelves inclofed, make very furious efforts to 
efcape, and if only one forces his way through, they 
all follow with an irrefiftible impetuofity. But when 
the hunters have nooled them, they throw them down, 
and fecure them with fetters, and thus leave them till 
the hunting is over; when, in order to bring them 
away with “the oreater facility, they pair them with 
tame beafis; but this is not eafily performed, for. 
thefe affes are fo remarkably fierce, that they often 
hurt the perfons who undertake to manage them. 
They have all the fwiftnefs of horfes, and neither ac- 
clivities nor precipices retard them in their career s 
when attacked, defend themfelves with their pec 
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and mouth, with fuch activity, that without flacken- 
ing their pace, they often maim their purfuers: but 
the moft remarkable property in thefe creatures is, 
that after carrying the firft load, their celerity leaves 
them, their dangerous ferocity is loft, and they foon 
contract the ftupid look and dulnefs peculiar to the 
afinine fpecies. It is alfo obfervable, that thefe crea- 
tures will not permit a horfe to live among them; and 
if one of them happens to ftray into the places where 
they feed, they all fall upon him, and, without giving 
him the liberty of flying from them, they bite and 
kick him till they leave him dead on the {pot. They © 


_ are very troublefome neighbours, making a moft hor- 


rid noile ; for whenever one or two of them begins to 
bray, they are aniwered in the fame vociferous man- 
ner by all within the reach of the found, which is. 
oreatly increafed and prolonged by the repercuffions of 
the vallies and breaches of the mountains. 

I]. Tue jurifdiction joining on the fouth to that of 
St. Miguel de Ibarra, is called Otabalo; in the juril- 
dition of which are the following eight principal vil- 
lages or parifhes : 


1. Cayambe. VY. Cotacache. 
I]. Tabacundo. Vi. San Pablo. 
IlI. Otabalo. | VII. ‘Tocache. 
TV. Atontaqui. — VIII. Urquuqui. 


| Tue parifh of Otabalo is well fituated, and fo large 
and populous, that it is faid to contain eighteen or 
twenty thoufand fouls, and among them a confidera- 
ble number of Spaniards. But the inhabitants of all 
the other villages are univerfally Indians. | 
Tue lands of this jurifdiction are laid out in planta- 
tions like thofe of the former, except that here are 
not fuch great numbers of fugar mills; but this is 
compenfated by its great fuperiority in manufactures, 


“a confequence refulting from the multitude of Indians 


refiding © 
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refiding in its villages, who feem to have an innate 
inclination to weaving; for befides the ftuffs made at 
the common manutfactories, fuch Indians as are not 


Mitayos, or who are independent, make, on their 


own account, a variety of goods, as cottons, carpets, 
paviuons for beds, quilts in damafk work, wholly of | 
cotton, either white, blue, or variegated with dif- 
ferent colours; but all in great repute, both in the 
province of Quito and other parts, where they are’ 
fold to great advantage. 
THE method of fowing wheat and barley in. this 
jurifdiction, is very different from that ufed in any of 
the former; for, inftead of fcattering the feeds, as is 


commonly practifed, they divide the ground, after 


it is plowed, into feveral parts by furrows, and 


along the fides of them they make little holes a 
foot diftant from one another, putting five or fix 
corns into each. However tedious this may be, it 
is abundantly made up to the farmer by the uncom- 
mon increafe, which is ufually above an hundred. 
fold, 
Tus jurifdiction has a great number of ftuds of 
horfes, and multitudes of black cattle, from whofe 
milk large quantities of cheefe are made. This coun- 
try is happily fituated for pafture, being every where 
watered with an infinite number of rivulets. It has 
alfo large flocks of fheep, though thefe feem to be 
neglected, in comparifon of the others. 

Tue village of Cayambe ftands in the middle of a 
fpacious plain, at the end of which is the foot of the 
mountain Cayam buro, one of the largeft mountains of 
the Cordilleras in this part of the country, being equal 
in height to that of Chimborazo, and its fammits co- 
vered with fnow and ice. . Its altitude is fo much 


ereater than the reft beeircen it. and Quito, that) {at ’: 


may be plainly feen from that city. The vicinity of 


this mountain renders the whole plain of Cayambe — 


cold, which is incecalied by the violence and continu- 
ance 
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ance of the winds. In the territories of this jurif- 
diGtion are two lakes, one called San Pablo, froma 
village of that name on its banks; it is a league in 
Jength, and about half a league in breadth. This 
Jake is every where furrounded with a fpecies of rufhes 


called there totoral, among which are vaft flocks of 
wild geefe and gallaretes. This lake receives its wa- 


ter from the mountain of Mojanda; and from it iffues 
one of the branches of the Rio Blanco. The other 
lake, which has nearly the fame dimenfions as the 
former, is called Cuichocha, and is fituated in a plain 


-on the fide of a mountain of the fame name. Near 


the middle of this are two iflands, both which abound 
with wild Cuyes, a fpecies of rabbits, and deer, which 
often fwim.to main land; but, when purfued by the 
hunters, difappoint them by gaining the lake, and 
fwimming back to their retreat. Several {mall fith 
are found in this lake, refembling the cray-fifh, but 


without a fhell. They are called, by the inhabitants 
-of the adjacent country, Prennadillas, and are fent in 


the pickle to Quito, where they are the more efteemed, 
as being the only frefh water ffh that can be bought in 
that city. Nor are thefe caught in any great quantities, 
though they are alfo found in the lake of San Pablo. 

IL. Tue jurifdiction of Quito confifts of the fol- 


lowing twenty-five parifhes, befides thofe in the city ; 


I. St. Juan Evangelifta. XII. Puembo, and 


I]. Santa Maria Magdalena. Pifo. 
Jil. Chilogalle. XI. Yaruqui. 
IV. Cono-coto. XIV. El Quinche. 
_ WV. Zambiza. © XV. Guayllabamba. 
VI. Pintac. XVI. Machacha. 
VIL. Sangolqui. XVII Aloafio. 
VIII. Amaguana. XVIII. Aloa. 
IX. Guapulo. ! XTX. Yumbicho, 
X. Cumbaya. XX. Alangafi. 
XI. Co-collao, XXI. Pomafque. 


XXII. San 
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XXII. San AntoniodeLu- XXIV. Cola-cali. . 


lum-bamba,. , Oe Tumbaco, 
XXII Peruche, | 


Tuis parifdiction, though called Cinco Leguas, five 
leagues, extends, in fome parts, a great deal further, 
and the lands are as it were covered with plantations, 
fome fituated in the plains, fome in the capacious 
breaches, and others on the fummit of the mountains; 
and all producing according to the quality, fituation, 
and-expofure of the ground. ‘Thofe on the temperate 
plains yield plentiful harvefts of maize; thofe at the 
bottoms of deep breaches, being in a hot tempera- 
ture, are planted with fugar canes, from whence they 
extract great quantities of fugar and rum. From the 
fruits peculiar to fuch a temperature, are made a 
variety of fweetmeats, here called rayados; and of 

which there is a great coniumption among the inha- 
bitants. 

Tee fugar cane ripens very flowly in this juni 
digtion ; for ne the plantations enjoy a hot air, 
yet it is not of that degree.of beat requilise to its {peedy 
maturity; fo that it is three years after they are plant- 
ed, befere they are fit to be cut. Nor are they ever 
cut bat once, the fecond crep only producing the - 

or germ, which derves for replanting, 

Tue guarapo, which we have had occafion to men- 
tion, is nothing more than the juice of the cane, as it 
flows from the mill, and afterwards fuffered to fer- 
ment. It is very pleafant, its tafte being a fweetifh 
acidity, and, at the fame time, very wholefome ; but 
inebriating if drunk to excefs. This liquor is a fa- 
vourite regale among the vulgar. 

THE plantations near the fummits of the mountains, 
from their having a variety of temperatures, produce 
wheat, barley, pot herbs of all kinds, and potatoes, 

Azove thefe plantations are fed numerous flocks of 
fheep, producing that wool, which, from the feveral 

operations | 
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@perations it undergoes, affords employment for fuch 
multitudes of people. Some farmers make it their 
fole bufinefs to breed cows, principally for the advan- 
tages they derive from their milk in making cheefe 
and butter. In other farm-houfes you feé various oc- 
cupations carried on at the fame time, namely, the 
breeding of cattle, agriculture, and manufactures, par- 
ticularly of cloth, bays, and ferges. 

From what has been faid, it is evident, that nei- 
ther this, nor the preceding jurifdiction, has any ge# 
neral temperature, the degree of cold and heat de- 
pending on the fituation; and that to this difference 
is owing the delightful, arid evén profitable variety. of 
all kinds of fruits and grains, each fitiding here a 
temperature agreeable to its nature. Accordingly, in 
travelling only half a day, you pafs from a climate 
whete the heat fufficiently indicates that you are in 
the torfid zone, to another where you feel all the hor- 
rors of winter. And what is ftill more fingtilar, and 
may be efteemed an advantage, no change occurs 
during the whole year; the temperate parts never 
feeling the viciffitudes of cold and heat. This, how- 
ever; muft be allowed not to lold precifely with re- 
gard to the mountainous parts, the coldnefs of which 
is increafed by the violence of the winds, or a change 
of weather, called tiempo de paramos, when the clouds 
involve the greateft part of thefe mountains, and pre- 
cipitate themfelves in a fleet; at which time the cold 
becomes intolerable: and, on the other hand; wher 
thofe frigorific clouds are difperfed, and the wind al- 
layed, fo that the rays of the fun reach the earth, they 
feel the comfortable heat of his chearing beams. 

Most of thefe villages are built with very little re- 
gularity. The prificipal part of them is the chutch 
and parfonage, which they eall the convent, from the 
priefts being all formerly religious, Thefe fructures 
have fome appearance of decency: but the other parts 
Of the village confift of a number of huts with miud- 
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walls, fcattered all over the country, where every one 
has his fpot of ground, which he tills for his fubfift- 
ence. A great part, and in fome villages the whole, 
of the inhabitants are Indians, who live there when 
out of place: though in fome parts the inhabitants 
are Meftizos, and here and there a_Spanifh family ; 
but thefe are extremely poor. 


IV. Tue firft jurifdiction to the fouthward of that 


of Quito, is the Affiento Latacunga. The word Affi- 
ento implies a place lefs than a town, but larger than a 
village. This place ftands in a wide plain, having on 
the eaft fide the eaftern Cordillera of the Andes, from 
whence projects a very high mountain, and at a {mall 
diftance from its foot is fituated Latacunga, in 55 
min. 14 fec. 30 thirds, fouth latitude. On the weft 
fide of it is a river, which, though fometimes fordable, 
on any increafe of the waters, muft be paffed over the 
bridge. This affiento is large and regular; the ftreets 


‘broad and ftraight; the houfes of ftone, arched, and © 


well contrived: but, on account of the dangerous 
confequences fo often refulting from earthquakes, 
without any ftory. - This precaution the inhabi- 
tants were taught by a dreadful deftrudtion of all the 
buildings, on the 20th of June, 1698. This terrible 
concuffion was general all over the province of Quito; 
and its effects, as we fhall fhew in the fequel, in many 
other places, equally melancholy. Out of fix hun- 
dred ftone houfes, the number of which this affiento 
then confifted, only a part of one, and the church of 


the Jefuits, were left ftanding ; and even thefe were fo — 


greatly damaged, that there was a neceffity for pulling 
them down. But the greateft misfortune was, that 
moft of the inhabitants were buried under their ruins, 
the earthquake beginning at one in the morning, a 


time of general filence and fecurity, and continued its" 


concuffions, at fhort intervals, the greateft part of the 
day. gee 
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Tue ftone of which the houfes and churches are 
builf, is a kind of pumice, or fpungy ftone, ejecte 
from volcanoes, inexhauftible quarries of it bein 
found in the neighbourhood. It is fo light that it 
will {wim in water, and from its great porofity the 
lime cements the different pieces very ftrongly toge- 
ther; whence, and from their lownefs, the houfes 
are now enabled to fupport themfelves during a con- 
cuffion much better than before the earthquake 
when few were without a ftory; and if they fhould 
be unfortunately thrown down, the crufh in all pro- 
bability would be much lefs fatal. : 

Tue jurifdiction contains thefe principal villages ; 


I. 7icihos Mayor. X. San Miguel de Mol- 
I]. Zicheos Menor. leambato. 
III. Yungas, or Colorados. XI. Saquifili. 
IV. Yfilimbi. XII. Pugili. 
_V. Chifa-Halo, or Toa- XIII. Tanicuchi, 
cafo. XIV. Cuzubamba. 
VI. Pillaro. XV. Tifaleo. 
_ VII. San Phelipe. XVI. Angamarca. 


—. VII. Mula-Halo. XVII. Pila-Halo. 
IX. Alaquez. 


_ Tue air of this affiento is the colder, from the place 
being only fix leagues from the mountain of Coto- 
paxi, which, as it is not lefs in height and extent 
than thofe of Chimborazo and Cayamburo, fo it is, 
like them, covered with ice and fnow. The com- 
buftible fubftances within the bowels of this moun- 
tain firft declared themfelves in the year 1533, 
when Sebaftian and Belalcazar, who undertook the 
conqueft of this province, had entered it, and prov- 
ed very favourable to the enterprize. For the In- 
dians, poffeffed with the truth of a prediétion of their 
priefts, that, on the burfting of this volcano, they 
would be deprived of their country, and reduced un- 
der. the government of an unknown prince, were fo 
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ftruck with the concurrence of the burfting of this 
voleano, and the invafion of a foreign army, that the 
fpirit, which univerfally began to “thew itfelf in the 
preparatives every where made for a vigorous’ refit 
tance, entirely left them, and the whole province ea- 
fily conquered, all its caciques fubmitting to the 
king of Spain. The large plain in which this affien- 
to flands, is full of fragments of rocks, ejected at 
that fuppofed ominous eruption, and fome of them. 
to the diftance of five leagues from its roots. In the 
year 1743, while we were on the coaft of Chili, a fe- 
cond eruption happened, the particulars of which’ we 
fhall relate in another place. eat 
_ Tse temperature of the air is very aieereign in 
the feveral villages of this jurifdiction ; being hot in 
thofe lying in the vallies; temperate in thofe fituat- 
ed on the plains; whilft the air in thofe bordering on 
the mountains, like that of the affiento, is cold, and 
fometimes to an exceffive degree. ‘The villages are in 
general larger, and more populous, than thole of the 
other jurifdictions in the fame province. Their inha- 

bitants are Indians, Meftizos, and a few Spaniards. 
Besipes the parifh church, which is ferved by two 
priefts, one for the Spaniards ‘and the other for the In- 
dians, this affiento has convents of Francifcans, Au- 
guftines, Dominicans, the Fathers of Mercy, and a col- 
lege of Jefuits. ‘The churches of thefe religious are 
well built, decently ornamented, and kept very neat. 
Hay aye ishahitants: by the neareft computation, amount 
to between ten and twelve thoufand, chiefly Spaniards 
and-Meftizos. Among the former are feveral familiés 
of eminent rank and ealy circumftances, and of fuch 
virtues and’ accomplifhments as add a luftre to their 
happy fituation. The Indians, as at Quito, live in a 

_feparate quarter adjoining to the country. 

in this affiento ail kinds of trades and mechanic arts 
are carried on; and, as in’ all the other parts of this 
jurifdiction, has a confiderable number of manufacto- 
sf ries 
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ries of cloth, bays, and tucuyos. Great quantities of 
pork are falted here for exportation to Quito, Guaya- 
guil, and Riobamba, being highly efteemed for the pe- 
culiar flavour given to it in the pickling, and which it 
ever after retains. - : 

Aut the neighbouring country is fowed with clover, 
and interfperfed with plantations of willows, whofe 
perpetual verdure gives a chearful afpect to the coun- 
try, and heightens the pleafantnefs of the affiento. 

' Tue Indians of Pugili and Saquifili, are noted for 
making earthern ware, as jars, pans, pitchers, &c. 
which are greatly valued all over the province of Quito. 
The clay of which they are made is of a lively red, 
very fine, and emits a kind of fragrancy, and the work- 
manfhip very neat and ingenious. 

WV. Tue next jurifdiction fouthwards is Riobamba, 
the capital of which is the town of the fame name. 
Its jurifdiction is divided into two departments; the 
corregidor, who refides at Riobamba, appointing a de- 
puty, who lives at the affiento of Hambato, fituated 
between the capital and Latacunga. In the firft de- 
partment are the following principal villages : 


I. Calpi. X. Pungala. 
iy Lacan.) - Miobiresdy a! 
III. Yaruquiz. XU. Guano. 
IV. San Luis. XI. Hilapo. 
_V. Cajabamba. XIV. Guanando. 
VI. San Andres. - XV. Penipe. 
VII. Punt. XVI. Cubijies. 

Vill. Chambo. XVIT. Cevadas. 
IX. Quimia. XVIII. Palactanga. 


~ Tue department of the affiento of Hamberto has, 
in its jurifdiction, fix principal villages : 


_. I. Mambo. Np Abie. | atl 
Il. Quifupincha, YI. Santo Rofa de Pila- 
III. Quero. , guin, ) 


IV. Pelileo, 4 
ae AX 3 Tus 
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Tus affiento ftands in the latitude of 1° 41’ 40” 
fouth, and 22° weft, of the city of Quito. In 1533,. 
it was an Indian town, of which Sebaftian de Belalcazar’ 
having made himfelf mafter, the following year marfhal 
Diego de Almagro laid the foundation of the prefent 
affiento. It ftands in.a very Jarge plain furrounded 
by mountains ; ‘particularly on the north fide, which is 
bounded by Chimborazo, from the foot of which it is 
at no great diftance. Or the fouth fide is a lake, 
called Colta, about a league in length and three quar- 
ters of a league in breadth, where there are great num- 
bers of wild geefe and gallaretas; and its banks co- 
_ vered with plantations. 3 

THE principal fquare and ftreets are very regular, 
ftrait, and airy ; the -houfes of a light ftone, but fome- 
thing heavier than the pumice made ufe of at La-— 
tacunga. Some, efpecially thofe in and near the 
{quare, have a ftory; but the others are univerfally 
without any, being built low on account of the earth- 
quakes, which this place has often felt, particularly 
that already mentioned of 1698, when many of its 
houfes and public buildings were thrown down. The 
Indians who inhabited this place, and all thofe to the 
fouthward in this jurifdiction, before their converfion — 
to Chriftianity, were known by the name of Puruayes ; 
and are to this day diftinguifhed from all the other In- 
dians in the whole province. 

Besipes the great church, here is another called St, 
Sebaftian, with convents of the fame orders as at La- 
tacunga, and anunnery of the Conception; contribu- 
‘tions are ftill raifed for the ufe of the hofpital, though — 
it is in fo ruinous a condition as not to admit of pa- 
tients. | | 

On the weft fide of the affiento is a river cut into 
fmall channels or trenches, for watering the adjacent 
fields; by which means they are rendered fo rematk-_ 
ably fertile, that they produce clover the whole vests 
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Tue inhabitants, according to an accurate calcu-— 
lation, amount to between fixteen and twenty thoufand 
fouls. The manners and cuftoms here are nearly the 
fame with thofe at Quito; the greatéft part of the 
families of diftinétion in that city owing their origin 
to this place. For at the beginning of the conquefts, 
many of the eminent families which came from Spain 
fettled here at the conclufion of the war, and have 
been very careful not to diminifh either the luftre of 
their families, or their wealth, by promifcuous alli- 
ances, marrying only into one another. : 
Tue magiftracy confifts of regidores, who are alway 
perfons of the firft diftinction, and from among: thofe 
are annually chofen the ordinary alcaldes; with this 
fingularity, that the validity of the election depends on 
its being unanimous, a fingle vote rendering it void. 

Befides, the perfon thus elected is either confirmed or 
rejected by the townfmen; a privilege known in no 
other part of the whole province. : 

_ Tue air is colder here than at Quito, owing in a 
great meafure to the neighbourhood of the mountain 
of Chimborazo; and, when the wind blows from that 
quarter, the weather is fo fharp, that the rich families 
leave the town, and retire to their eftates, fituated ina 
warmer air, though at no great diftance. This un- 
comfortable feafon generally lafts from December to 
June, the north and north-weft winds then principally 
prevailing. It is, however, in a great meafure, free 
from thofe violent fhowers and tempefts fo com- 
mon at Quito, that fometimes for many days fuc- 
ceffively it enjoys ferene and delightful weather ; 
and the fame may be faid of the greateft part of its 
jurifdiction. : 

Here are many plantations, or farms, and maft of 
them confiderable ; and for the number and largenefs 
_ of its manufactories, it furpaffes every other part of 
this province; though the Indians feem born with an 
inclipation for weaving, particularly thofe of the vil- 
| X 4 lage 
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lage of Sided who are famed for their manufaétures 
of. worfted ftockings, and is indeed the only place in 
the whole proyince where they are made. This in- 
duftrious difpofition probably gave rife to the large 
flocks of fheep in this jurifdiction, whence thefe ma- 
nufaétories. are never in want of wool. The foil, is 
very fertile, producing all kinds of grain and pulfe in 
abundance. And here is moft frequently feen what 
I have elfewhere obferved: That in one part the 
Ahufbandmen are fowing, in another reaping; the 
landfcape alfo elegantly adorned with fuch an en- 
chanting variety of colours as painting ‘cannot ex- 
refs. 

2 In this jurifdiction is a large plain lying Made of 
the town of Tiocaxas, and :tamous for a. battle be- 
tween the Spaniards commanded by Belalcazar and 
the puruayes Indians, before their courage had been 
depreffed by the ominous explofion of the mountain. 
Both armies fought with great obftinacy, though nei- 
ther gained the victory. 

Tue afliento of Hambato ftands in a wide plain at 
the bottom of a mountain. On the N. fide of it 
runs a large river, over which a bridge has been built, 
it being never fordable on account of its depth and 
extreme rapidity. It is finely fituated, and in extent 
and populouinels nearly equal to Latacunga, the num- 
ber of its inhabitants amounting to eight or nine 
thoufand. The houfes are of unburnt bricks, well 
contrived, and make a good appearance. With re- 
gard . to their lownefs, it is owing to a difcreet pre- 
caution againft the melancholy fhocks of earthquakes. 
It has.a parith- church, two chapels of eafe, and a 
convent of F rancifcans, ‘The earthquake which made 
fuch terrible havock in the affiento of Latacunga, 
proved alfo fatal to this. The earth near it opened 
in feveral places, of which there ftill remains ag 
aftonifhing monument on the S. fide of the affiento, 
being a chafm four or five feet broad, and about a 
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Jeague in length, north and fouth. And on the N. 
fide of the river are feveral openings of the fame kind. 
The horror of the fhock was greatly increafed by 
terrible eruptions from Mount Carguairafo, from 
whence a muddy torrent, formed of afhes, cinders, 
and fnow melted by the flames from the aperture, 
precipitated down the fides of the mountain, over- 
flowing the fields, iweeping away the cattle, and every 
other object, by its violence. A track of this im- 


petuous current is {till to be feen on the S. fide of the 
affiento, 


‘TRE inhabitants in their manners and cuftoms re- 
fembie thofe of Quito; but with regard to families of 
diftinétion, it is much inferior to Riobamba. Courage 


‘js an innate quality of the natives, but blended 


with fuch yices, that both their neighbours, and the 
inhabitants of the other parts of the province, will 
have no concerns with them, except thofe abfolutely 
necefflary ; and, in all dealings with them, take care 
to guard equally againft their deceit and violence. 
Turs jurifdiction in feveral of its products and ma- 
nufactures excels all the reft: one of which is bread, 
particularly that made at the affiento, which is famous 
all over the province; and accordingly it is fent to 
Quito, and other parts, without lofing any thing of 
its goodnefs by length of time, The Indian inhabi- 
tants of the village of Quero make all forts of ca-: 
binet work, for which there is a great demand all over 


‘the province, as, befides the goodnefs of the workman- 


fhip, this is the only place where goods of this kind 


‘are made. The jurifdiction of Patate is equally fa- 


mous for the plenty of fugar canes, and the good- 


o of the fineft 


oD 


fort. That of Santa Rofa de Pilaguin, which, with 


its fields, lies on the fide of Carguairafo, is famous for 
the particular goodnefs of its barley, as the diitrict 


bordering on the affiento is for the exquifitenefs of its - 
fruits; and to this diftrict Quito owes moft of the Eu- 
ropean 


t 
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ropean kinds fold in that city, the temperature of the 
ay being peculiarly adapted to the perfection of thofe 
ruits. Te 
VI. Ow the W. fide of the jurifdition of Riobam- 


ba, between it and Guayaquil, lies that of Chimbo, 


whofe jurifdiction confifts of an affiento and feven 
villages; the former, being the capital, is called 
Chimbo, and was the refidence of the corregidor, till 
it was thought proper, for the conveniency of com- 
merce, to remove it to Guaranda. This affiento does 
not contain above eighty families ; fome of which 


are Spaniards, but all poor. ‘The names of the vil- — 


lages are, 


I. San Lorenzo. V. Guaranda. 
II. Afaneoto. VI. Guanyjo. 
III. Chapacoto. VII. .‘Tomabelas. 


IV. San Miguel. 


Tue moft confiderable of their villages is that of 
Guaranda, though the inhabitants are generally Mef- 


tizos; there are fome Indians, but very few Spaniards. 


Tue jurifdiction of Chimbo, being the firft of the 
Serrania, or ridge of mountains, bordering on that 


of Guayaquil, carries on, by means of innumerable — 


droves of mules, the whole trade of Quito and the 
other provinces, by the way of Guayaquil, carrying 
the bales of cloth, and ftuffs, together with the meal, 
corn, and other products of the country, from the 
former to the latter; and returning with wine, brandy, 
falt, cotton, fifh, oil, and other goods wanted in the 
provinces of the mountains. This traffick is of in- 
- conceivable beneft to the inhabitants; but it can 
only be carried on during the fummer, the roads in 
the winter being abfolutely impracticable to beafts of 
any kind. This intermiffion of trade they call * Cer- 
rarfe la montana,’ The fhutting up of the moun- 
tains. : 
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Tue temperature of the air at Guaranda, and that 
of the greateft part of the jurifdiction of Chimbo, 
from the proximity of Chimborazo, fo often mention- 
ed for its frigorific effects, is very cold. The coun- 
try is large and fertile, like thofe already mentioned; 
but the haciendas, or farms, are in general appro- 
priated to the breeding of mules; a few only being 
fown with different fpecies of grain. ¥ 
VIL Tue jurifdiction of Guayaquil is the laft; but 
this has been already treated of at large. 


CHAP. IL. 


Sequel of the Account of the Furifdictions in the 
uaa ati Province of Quito. 


VILA HE jurifdiétion bordering on the fouthern 
| a parts of Riobamba, is that of Cuenga, 
whofe capital is the city of the fame name, founded 
in the year 1557, by Gil Ramirez Davalos. Its ju- 
rifdiction is divided into two departments, of which 
the capital is one, and that of Alaufi the other; the 
laft reaches to Riobamba. and is governed by a de- » 
puty of the corregidor. Befides the affiento, it con- 
tains only the four following villages : & 


I. Chumche. III. Cibambe. 
II, Guafuntos, IV. Ticfan. 


Bur that of the city of Cuenga includes ten: 


_ I. Azogues. VI. Paccha. 
II. Atuncanar, VII. Gualafeo. 
III. Giron. VIII. Paute. 
IV. Canary-bamba. JX. Delec. 
V, Efpiritu. X. Molleturo, 
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Tue city of Cuenca lies in 2° 53’ 49” fouth Iati- 
tude, and 29 25" weit of the meridian of Quito, It 
flands i in avery {pacious plain, along which, at about 
half a league to the northward of the city, runs a 

little river pate ve Machangara ; ; and clofe to the fouth 
fide of the city runs another known by the name of 
Matadero. Befides thefe, at. the diftance of a quarter 
of a league, runs another called Yanuncay; and at 
about the fame diftance is another termed Los 
Banos, from a village of that name, through which 
it flows. All thefe rivers are at fome feafons forda- 
ble; but at others can only be croffed..with fafety 
over the bridges. 

Tue plain in which this city ftands, reaches about 
fix leagues from north to fouth; and the four rivers, 
whofe courfes are nearly in the fame direction, form, 
at a {mall diftance, by the conflux of their ftreams,.a 
very large river. To the fouth of the city is another 
plain of about two leagues in extent, and, with its 
great variety of regular plantations of trees, and other 
rural improvements, makes a very delightful ap- 
pearance all the year round. 

Tuis city may be claffed among thofe of the fourth 
order. Its ftreets are {ftrait, and of a convenient 
breadth ; the houfes of unburnt briks, tiled, and 
many of them have one f{tory, the owners, from a rie 
diculous affectation of grandeur, preferring elegance 
to fecurity. The fuburbs, inhabited by the Indians, 
are, as ufual, mean and regular. Several ftreams of 
water, by great labour, are brought from the above 
rivers, { and Row through the ftreets ; ; fo that the city is 
plentifuliy fupplied ; “and for its admirable fituation, 
and the fertility of the foil, it might be-rendered the 

aradife, not only of the province of Quito, but of 


all Peru; few cities being capable to boalt of fo many — 


advantages as concentre here; but, either from fupine- 
nefs or “ignorance, they are far from being duly im- 
proved. One circumftance, which adds a fingular 


gad 
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beauty to its fituation, is, that the mountains are not 
fo high, as to intercept the view of a beautiful coun- 
try ; “but at a proper diftance they rife again to their. 
{tupendous height, as is feen in the mowntain Azuay, 
which divides this jurifdiction from that of Alaufi. 

Cuenca contains three parifhes; that of the great 
church confifts of Spaniards and Meitizos; the two 
others, which are called San Blas and San ‘Sebattian: 
are for the Indians. Here are convents of F rannci(eatis! 
Dominicans, Auguftins, and the Fathers of Mercy; 
a college of Jefuits, and two nunneries, one of the 
Conception, and the other of Santa Terefa. Here is 
alfo an hofpital, but through ill management now al- 
moft in ruins, - 

THE magiftracy is compofed of regidores and ordi- 
nary alcaldes, which, according to the general cuftom, 
are chofen annually, and at their head is the corregi- 
dor. Here is a chamber of finances, under the di- 
rection of an accomptant and treafurer. It was for- 
merly kept in the city of Sevilla del Oro, a jurif- 
diction, and the tae of the department of Macas; 
but on the lofs of the city of Logrono, the village of 

_Cuambaya and other places, it was removed to Loja, 
and fince to Cuenca. The revenues paid imto it 
confift of the tribute of the Indians of this depart- 
ment, together with that of Alaufi, the jurifdiction of 
Loja, and the government of Jean de Bracamoros ; 
‘the duties on provifions, and the cuftoms collected at 
Naranjal. 

_ Tue inhabitants here, though of the fame claffes 
with thofé of Quito, differ fomething i in their genius 
and manners; particularly in a moft fhameful indo- 
lence, which feems fo natural to them, that they have 
a ftrange averfion to all kinds of work; the vulgar 
are ito rude, vindictive, and, in fhort, wicked in 

every fenfe, From this general reproach, the women 
att however, be excepted, being remarkable for 

‘an uncommon fpirit of induftry; as if they were de- 

termined 
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termined to atone for the indolence of the other fex. 
They {pin and weave bays, which, for their goodnefs, 
and efpecially the brilliancy of the colours, are famous 
in every part of Peru. They alfo weave fome tucu- 
yos; and make bargains with the merchants. or tra- 
ders. They buy and fell; and, in fhort, manage en- 
tirely that little commerce, by which their families are 
fupported: whilft their hufbands, brothers, and fa- 
thers, give themfelves up to floth and idlenefs, with 
all its infamous concomitants. The whole number 
of inhabitants of this city is computed at twenty or 
thirty thoufand fouls; and both thofe of the city and 
of the jurifdiction are commonly known by the gene- 
ral name of Morlacos. 
THE pleafures arifing from the fertility of the foil 
are increafed by the mildnefs of the climate, the li- 
quor of the thermometer fluctuating the whole year 
between 1013 and 1015; fo that the cold is very 
little felt, and the heat very fupportable. With re- 
gard to rains, and tempefts of thunder and lightning, 
they are as common here as at Quito. In calm wea- 
ther, the fky is ferene, and the inhabitants healthy ; 
nor are malignant fevers and pleurefies, though com- 
mon to the whole province, fo often known as at 
Quito.. The country is finely interfperfed with farm- 
houfes and plantations of fugar canes; fome parts 
are cultivated for corn, and others applied to the 
feeding of fheep and horned cattle, from the laft of | 
which they make great quantities of cheefe, not in- 
ferior to that of Europe; and accordingly there ts a 
very confiderable demand for it all over thefe parts. - 
Tue village of Atun-canar, or Great-canar, is 
famous for its extenfive corn fields, and the rich har- 
veft they afford. It is alfo remarkable for the riches 
concealed in its mountains, the bravery of its ancient 
inhabitants, and their unfhaken loyalty to Ynca Tu- 
pac-Yupanqui, to whom, when his army intended for 
this country was arrived near the frontiers, eR, 
, | f their 
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their inability of making any effectual refiftance, they 
fubmitted, and paid him all the honours which de- 
noted a voluntary fubjection: and thefe marks of loy- 
alty fo poffeffed the emperor in their favour, that, to 
encourage them to cherifh fuch good difpofitions, he 
ordered feveral magnificent temples, fplendid palaces, 
and forts all of ftone, to be built here, in the man- 
ner of thofe of Cufco, and the infide of the walls to 
be plated over with gold. And of thefe works fome 
monuments ftill remain in a fort and palace, and of 
which neither time nor accidents have obliterated their 
aftonifhing magnificence ; a defcription will be given 
of both in another place. ‘Thefe works had fuch hap- 
py effects on the grateful inhabitants, that they fell 
at laft victims to their loyalty; for, having fided with 
the Ynca Huefcar, their lawful fovereign, againft his 
brother Ata Huallpa, and the former lofing a decifive 
battle, the conqueror inhumanly abufed his victory, by 
deftroying thofe unhappy perfons who had done no 
more than their duty, no Jefs than 60,000 of them 
being maffacred in cold blood. 

Tuese Indians were united with the Guafantos, ~ 
and thofe of Pamallacta, in which diftri@ are ftill to 
be feen the ruins of another fort, built by the Yncas. 
The intimacy between the inhabitants of thefe coun- - 
tries was fo remarkable, that they were all called Ca- 
narejos, that under one name they might form one | 
body. aoe 

Tie affiento of Alaufi, the chief place of the fecond 
department, is not very populous, though among its 
inhabitants are fome Spanifh families of the firft rank. 
The other inhabitants are Meftizos and Indians, but 
both claffes in mean circumftances. The parochial 
church is the only ecclefiaftical ftructure ; nor has this 
the ornaments which decency requires. 

_ Tue village of Ticfan, which ftood in this depart- 
ment, was totally deftroyed by an earthquake, and the 
inhabitants removed to a fafer fituation. The marks 

of 
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of thefe dreadful convulfions of nature are ftill viftble 
in feveral chafms among the mountains, many being . 
two or three feet broad; a convincing proof of the 
violent concuffions in the bowels of the earth at the 
time of that cataftrophe. The temperature of the air 
ts here fomething colder than at Cuenca; but not ina 
degree fufficient to leffen the exuberant fertility of the 
foil. a 
Amonc the great variety of mines in the jurifdiction 
of Cuenga, and which I fhall confider more at large 
in the fequel, thofe of goid and filver, according to 
the common opinion, are not the leaft numerous. Re=- 
port has indeed magnified them to fuch a degree,that, 
to prove the aftonifhing quantity of thofe metals, the 
inhabitants relate the following ftory, the truth of 
which I do not pretend to warrant. It exhibits in- 
deed an inftance fo contrary to the common order 
of things, as to be fcarce reconcileable to reafon. I 
fhall, however, venture to relate it, becaufle, if the 
reader fhould think it incredible, it will at leaft ferve 
to convey an idea of the riches fuppofed to be con<- 
cealed in the bowels of the mountains. ; 
Brerweew the vallies of Chugui-pata, which ex- 
tend from the village and jurifdiction of Los Azogues 
fouthward, and that of Poute running eaftward along 
the banks of the fame name, are feveral eminences which 
divide the two plains, and among thefe one higher than 
the reft called Supay-urco, a name faid to have beer 
given it on the following account. An inhabitant of 
the province of Eftramadura in Spain, from the ex- 
tremity of his diftrefs, abandoned himfelf to defpair ; 
and in the frenzy of his wild imagination, fometimes 
implored the affiftance of Satan, and fometimes curfed 
the moment that gave birth to his wretched being, 
and was for laying violent hands upon himfelf. The | 
devil taking advantage of his condition appeared to — 
him, but in adrefs which fufficiently concealed his 
nature, and courteoufly afked the caufe of his exs 
ne ‘ceffive | 
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ceffive melancholy; and being informed that it was 
owing to an unhappy change of circumftances, from 
a plentiful fortune to the moft extreme poverty, the 
devil, with a chearful air, told him, that he would 
fhew him a fpot, from whence he might have what 
quantity of gold he pleafed, the mine being abfolutely — 
inexhauftible. ‘The Spaniard embraced the offer with 
the greateit tran{port of joy ; and concluding that it 
would at leaft prove a journey of fome days, pur- 
~chafed, with the penurious remains of his fubftance, a 
few toaves, which he packed up in his wallet. And 
his mind being fomething eafier from thefe flattering 
promifes, laid himifelf down to reft till the time ap- 
pointed, when he was to call upon his guide. But 
when he awaked, he found himfelf in a country ab- 
folutely unknown, the plain of Chequipata lying be- 
fore him, and himfelf reclined on the eminence of 
Supay-urco. His aftonifhment, at viewing fuch mul- 
titudes of ftrange objeéts, can be much ‘better con- 
ceived than exprefied. For fome time indeed he 
doubted whether they were real or illufive, till tired 
with uncertainties, and determined to know in what 
country he was, he directed his way to a houfe of 
fome figure, which he faw ata diftance. This hap- 
pened fortunately to belong to a Spaniard, who was 
a native of the fame province of Eftramadura; and 
being informed by his fervants that a ftranger of the 
| fame. country was at the gate, the mafier, pleafing 
himfelf with the hopes of hearing fome news from 
his native land, ordered him to brought i in, received 
him with great marks of friendfhip, and, being at 
breakfaft,-made him fit down with him, ne beean to 
enter on the pleafing enquiry after his friends and re= 
lations; but his ouvelt taking out one of ae loaves, 
which the gentleman’ knew was baked in Spain, and 
finding it quite new, was fo loft in aftonifhment, that 
he forgot both his breakfaft and relations, infilting 
(though afraid to hear) that his apparent countryman 
You... YX -fhould 
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fhould inform him how it was poffible to make fo 
long a voyage in fo fhort atime. The other readily 
fatisfying his defire, they both agreed that this muft 
havé been an aétion of that enemy to mankind, who 
had brought the poor Spaniard thither to enrich him- 
felf from the treafures concealed in the bowels of the 
hill on which he had latd him; and ever fince it has: 
been called Supay-urco, or the Devil’s Hill. This 
ftory is well known throughout all the jurifdiction of 
Cuenca; even the children are acquainted with it; and 
father Manuel Rodriguez, in his ‘ Hiftoria del Ma- 
ranon, y Amazonas, lib. 11. cap. 4.’ mentions it. From 
all which it may be inferred, that it is, in reality, of as 
ancient a date as the inhabitants of Cuenea pretend ; 
that it has defcended through a long feries of time 
without alteration; and from this ftory, though defti- 
tute of proof, the notion that this hill contains an inex- 
hauftible treafure, had its rife. 

IX. Fue laft jurifdiction of the province of Quito, 
on this fide, is that of Loja, the capital of which is 
called by the fame name, and was founded in the year 
1546, by captain Alonfo de Mercadillo. It refembles, 
in extent, form, and buildings, the city of Cuenca, 
but the temperature of the air is confiderably hotter. 
In its diftrict are the following fourteen villages : 


I, SaracuroandOna. VIII. Zororonga. 
Il. San Juan del Valle. IX. Dominguiilo. 


Iii. Zaruma. X. Catacocha. 

lV. Yuluc. XI. San Lucas de Amboca. 
V. Guachanana. XII. El Sifne. 

VI. Gonzanama. XT. Malacatos. 


VI. Cariumanga. XIV. San Pedro del Valle. 


Loja, befides two churches, has feveral convents, a 

nunnery, a college of Jefuits, and an hofpital. 
In the territory of this jurifdiction is produced that 
famous fpecific for i intermitting sti known by the 
3 : name 
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hame of Caftarilla de Loja, or Quinquina. Of ‘this 
fpecific there are different kinds, one of which is more 
efficacious than the others. M. de juffieu, whom I 
have already had occafion to mention more than once; 
being fent to make botanical obfervations, and take 
care of the health of the academicians, took the trou- 
ble of making a journey to Loja, purely to examine 
the tree which produces it; and in a full defcription, 
which he drew up for the fatisfaction of botanilts and 
other curious perfons, enters, with his known fkill and 
accuracy, into a very minute diftinétion of the feveral 
fpecies, and enumerates the fmalleft circumftances. 
At the fame time he was pleafed to inform the cor- 
tegidor of the differences, and to inftruét the Indians 
employed in cutting it to diftinguifh each fpecies, 
that the beft fort only might be fent unmixed to 
Europe. Nor was this ali; he farther inftru@ed 
them how to make an extract of it, and prevailed on 
the inhabitants of that territory to ufe it, where its vir- 
tues had till that time been neglected, though inter- 
mitting fevers are there as common as in any other 
parts. Before he undeceived them, the natives ima- 
gined that it was exported to Europe only as an in- 
gredient in dying; and though they were not ie! 
ignorant of its virtues, they made no ule it, litt 
imagining that a fimple of fo hot a nature could be 
good for them. But this ingenious phyfician con- 
vinced them of their miftake by many happy effects ; 
fo that now it is generally ufed in ail ‘bind: of fevers: 
and perfons of undoubted veracity, who have fince 
vifited Loja, have given me very pleafing accounts 
of its falutary effects. , 
Tue tree which produces the cafcarilla, is not of 
the largeft fize, its ufual height being about two toifes 
and a half, and the body and branches of a propor- 
tionate thicknefs. In this, however, there is fome aif- 
ference, and in that confiits the soodnels of the caf- 


carilla, the largeft branches not yielding the beft. 
¥ 2 ‘Fhere 
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There is alfo a difference both in the bloffom and 
feed. The Indians, in order to take off the caffarilla 
or cortex, cut down the tree; after which they bark 
‘it, and dry the quinquina. ‘There are here large and 
thick foretts of this tree; but notwithttanding this, 
there is a very fenfible diminution of them, occa- 
fioned by the Indians not fowing the feed; thofe 
which grow fpontaneoufly not being by any means 
equal to thofe which have been cut down. 

In the jurifdiction of Cuenca, have alfo been dif- 
covered many woody parts, in which this valuable 
tree is found: and when [ was in that country, a 
 prieft at Cuenca procured a large quantity of cafcarilla, 
and fent it to Panama, the only place from whence it 
is exported. This inftance, together with his af- 
furances, that it was of the fame kind with that of 
Loja, induced feveral of the inhabitants of Cuenca to 
attempt the difcovery,-and were foon convinced that 
the jurifdiction contained large forefts of this tree, 
which had been neglected by them, whilft their neigh- 
bours reaped no great advantages from it. 

Tue jurifdiction of Loja has alfo a very great ad-. 
vantage from breeding the cochineal, and which intel- 
ligent perions reckon of equal coodnefs with that of 
Oaxaca in New Spain; but the “inhabitants are fo far 
from applying themfelves to the breeding of that infect, 
fufficient to fupply the demands of a particular trade, 
that they breed no more than what they imagine will 
be fufficient for the dyers m that and the neig chbouring 
jurifdigtion of Cuenca. To this: elegant and lafting 
‘colour it is probably owing that the bays of Cuenca, 
and the rye ts of Loja, are preferred to all others: 
though the beauty of the colours may in fome meafure 
“proceed from the fuperior fkill of the workmen of 
‘Loja and Cuenca, over thofe of Quito, and other 
parts of the province where the fame goods are manu- 
tactured. The cochineal is alfo bred in the depart- 
ment of Hambato, though without any conftant ga- 

| therings © 
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therings of that infect. It is not however to be doubt- 
ed, Stak that a more careful attention would en-. 
fure them the fame fuccefs in great as in fmall. 
quantities. : 

Havine sinned this infect, fo highly valued ‘in 
every part of the world, for the incomparable beauty: 
ef its red, which it equally communicates to wool, 
_filk, linen, and cotton, it may be expected that L 
fhould give fome farther account of it; and as I 
fhould be forry to difappoipt any rational curiofity of 
my readers, and at the fame time to infert any thine 
that 1s not ferictly true, I was unwilling to rely wholly 
on my own experience; together with the accounts I 
procured at Loja and Hambato, efpecially as Oaxaca 
is the principal place where this infect 1s produced, I 
made it my bufinefs to confult perfons well acquainted 
with the fubject, and received the following account, 
-in which they all unanimoufly agreed. | 

Tue cochineal is bred on a plant known in Oaxaca, 
and all thofe parts where it abounds, by the name of 
noipal *, or nopalleca, the Indian fig-tree, which, ex- 
cept in the difference of the foliage, refembles the 
tunos, {o common in the kingdom of Andalufia. The 
leaf of the tuna being broad, flat, and prickly; and 
that of the nopal, oblong, with feveral eminences ; 
and inftead of {pines, has a fine fmooth membrane, 
of a fine permanent and lively green. | 

Tue method of planting the nopal is by making 
rows of holes, about half a yard deep; and about two 
yards diftant from one another. In each of thefe holes 
is placed one or two leaves of the nopal, in a flat pofi- 
tion, and then covered with earth. This leaf foon 
after fhoots up into a fingle ftem, which during its 
growth divides into feveral branches, and thefe fuccef- 


* This plant is called by botanifts, Opuntia maxima, folio oblonge 
votundo majore, Jpinulis obtujis oaaliind et innocentibus objito, Store firiis 
rubris varie gate. Sloane’s Catalogue, 
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fively produce freth leaves, the lareett being neareft to 
the ftem, which is full of nots; as are alfo the branches, 
and Frclih thefe the leaves have their origin, The 


ufual height of this plant is about three yards; which 


it feldogm exceeds, The feafon when the nopal dif; 
plays all its beauty and vigour, is, like that of other 
plants, from the fpring to the autumn, which at 
Oaxaca, and other parts of North America, is at the 
fame time’as in Spain. Its bloffom is fmall, of a 
bright red, and in the fhape of a bud, from the centre 
of which proceeds the tuna, a name given to its 
fruit; and as this increafes, the bloffom fades, till at 
Jength it falls. When the tuna, or sc is ripe, the 


ou: -ward {kin becomes white; but the pulp is fo fully. 


impregnated with a deep any that it tinges of a blood 
colour the urine of thofe who eat it: a circumftance 
of no fmali unealinefs to thofe who are unacquainted 
with this particular. Few fruits; however, are either 
more wholefome or pleafant. 

Tur ground where the nopal is intended to be 
planted, muft be carefully cleanfed from all kinds of 
weeds, as tiey drain the foil of thofe juices which 
the nopal requires. Alfo after the cochineal is taken 
from the plant, which is never done till the infects 
are arrived at perfection, all the fuperfluous leaves 
are tea off, that they may be fucceeded by others 
the following year. For it muft be obferved, that 


the cochineal which are bred on young plants, thrive . 


much better, and are of a finer quality, than thofe 
produced on fuch as have ftodd fome. years. 

_ Tue cechineal was formerly imagined to bea fruit 
or feed of fome particular plant, an error which pro- 
bably arofe from an ignorance of the manner in 
which it is propagated, but, at prefent, every one 1s 
convinced of its being an infect, agreeably to its 


name, fignitying a wood-loufe, which generally breeds — 


_in damp places, efpecially in gardens. Thefe infects, 
by rolling themfelves up, form a little ball, fome- 
i y thing 
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thing lefs sian a pea, and in fome places are_known 
_by the name of Baquilas de San “Anton, i.e. Sts An- 
thony’s little cows: and fuch is the figure of the 
cochineal, except that it has not the faculty of rol- 
ling itfelf up; and its magnitude, when at its full 
srowth, does not exceed that of a tick, common in 
dogs and other animals. 

TuHese infects breed and are nourifhed on the no- 
pals, where their eggs are placed among the leaves; 
the juice of the plant, which is their fole nourifhment, 
becomes converted into their fubftance; when, inftead 
of being thin and waterifh, and, to all outward ap- 
pearance, of little or no ufe, it is rendered a moft 
beautiful crimfon colour. The plant is in May or 
June in its moft vigorous ftate, and at this favoura- 
ble feafon the eggs are depofited; and in the fhort 
{pace of two months, from an animalcule, the infect 
grows up to the fize abovementioned: but its infant 
fiate is expofed to a variety of dangers; the violent 
blaits of the north wind {weep away the eggs from 
the foliage of the plant; and, what is equally fatal 
to their tender conftitutions, faowwerd, fogs, and frofts, 
often attack them, and dettroy the leaves, leaving the 
careful cultivator this only refource, namely, that of 
making fires at certain diflances, and filling the air 
with {moak, which frequently preferve them from the 
fatal effects of the inclemency of the weather. 

Tue breeding of cochineal is alio greatly obftrudted 
by birds of different kinds, which are very fond of 
thefe infects; and the fame danger is to be appre- 
hended from the worms, &c. which are found among 
the plantations of nopals: fo that, unlefs conftant care 
be taken to fright the birds away from the plantation, 
and to clear the ground of thole various kinds of ver- 
min which multiply fo faft in it, the owner will be 
greatly difappointed in his expectations. 

Wuen the infects are at their full growth, they are 
gathered and put into pots of earthen ware ; 5 but great 

pay" attention 
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attention is requifite to prevent them from getting 
out, as in that cafe breat numbers of them would 


be loft; though ‘ieres is no danger of it, where they 


are at liberty on the nopal leaves, thofe being their | 


natural habitation; and where they, enjoy a plenty of 
delicious food; for though they often remove from 
one leat to another, they never quit the plant; nor 
is it uncommon to fee the leaves entirely covered with 
them, efpecially when they are arrived at maturity. 
When ie: have been confined fome time in thefe 
pots, they are killed and put into bags.. The Indians 
have three different methods of killing thefe infects, 
one by hot water, another by fire, and a third by the 
rays of the fun; and to thefe are owing the feveral 
gradations of the colour, which in fome is dark, and 
in others bright; but all require a certain degree of 
heat. Thole therefore who ufe hot water are very 
careful to give it the requifite heat, and that the quan- 


tity of water be proportioned to the number of in-- 


fects. The method of killing them by fire, is to put 
them on fhovels into an oven, moderately heated for 
that intention; the fine quality of the cochineal de- 
pending on its not being over-dried at the time of 
killing the infects: and it muft be owned, that 
among the feveral ways made ule of to deftroy this 
valuable creature, that of the rays of the fun feems 
to bid faireft for performing it in the moft perfect 
manner. 


Brsipes the precaution requifite in killing the co- 


chineal, in order to preferve its quality, it is equally 
neceflary to know when it is in a proper flate for being 
removed from the leaves of the nopal; but, as experi- 
ence only can teach the cultivator this neceflary crite- 
rion, no fixed rule can be laid down. Accordingly, in 
thefe provinces where the cultivation of thefe infects 
is chiefly carried on, thofe gathered by Indians of one 
village differ from thofe gathered in another; and 


even thofe gathered by one perfon 1 in the fame villeey | 
4 pa alg 
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are often different from thofe gathered by another, 
every individual adhering to his own method. 

Tue ‘cochineal infect may in fome circumftances 
be compared to the filkworm, particularly in the man- 
ner of depofiting its eggs. ‘Tbe infects deftined for 
this particular are taken at a proper time of their 
growth, and put into a box well clofed, and lined 
with a coarfe cloth, that none of them be loft.. In 
this confinement they lay ‘their eggs and die, . Uhe 
box is kept clofe fhut till the time of placing the egas 
on the nopal, when, if, ery moticn is perceived, it is a 
fufficient indication that th¢ animalcule has life, tho cough 
the egg is fo minute as hardly to be perceived ; ; and 
this 1s the feed placed on the foliage of the nopal, 
and the quantity contained in the fheil of a hen’s ege 
is iufficient for covering a whole plant. It-is re- 
markable, that this infc&t does not, or at leaft in 
any vifible rm anner, injure t the plant; but extracts its 
nourifhment from the molt fucculent juice, which it 
fucks by means of its probofcis through the fine tegu- 
ments of the leaves. 

Tue principal countries where the cochineal infects 
are bred, are Oaxaca, Flafcala, Ceulula, Nueva Gal- 
licia, and Chiapa, in the kingdom of New Spain; 
and Hambato, Loja, and Tucuman in Peru. And 
though the nopal thrives equally in all, yet it 1s only 
in Oaxaca that they are gathered in large quantities, 
and form a branch of commerce, the cultivation of 
thefe little creatures being there the chief employ- 
ment of the Indians; whereas in others, where the 
inhabitants take but little trouble in their cultivation, 
they breed wild, and thofe patmered 1 in them are ac- 
cordingly called orana fylveftria*. Not that either 
the infects or nopals are of different {pecies; for with 
regard to the diladvantageous difference between the 


* This wild cochineal is generally known in England by the 
name cochineal mefique. 
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colour of the wild cochineal and that of Oaxaca, it 
does net proceed from a difference of fpecies, but 
from a want of proper care in its improvement; dnd 
were the culture every where alike, this difference 
would no longer fubfift. But the Indians negleét. it, 
either becaufe no commerce of that kind has been 
opened among them; or from an averfion to the 
trouble and attention requifite to bring thofe infects 
to perfection ; or, laftly, from the apprehenfion that 
the fruits of all their time and care may be deftroyed 
by one of the above-mentioned accidents. 

THE temperature beft agapted to the produétion of 
this infect cannot be precifely determined, there being 
in Oaxaca, as ah as in the province of Quito, 
parts cf very diferent temperatures, fome hot, fome 
temperate, dnilie others cold; yet all breed the cochi- 
neal. It is, however, very probable, that the moft 
proper climate is the temperate and dry; becaufe in 
thele the nopal thrives the beft. And agreeably to 
this obfervation it 1s remarked, that Hambato and 
Loja are the countries in the province of Quito 
where they moft abound; though they are alfo feen 
in. other parts, where both the heat and cold are 
greater. 

Here I cannot help obferving, that Andalufia in 
Spain appears to me extremely well fituated for 
breeding cochineal, both from the nature of the cli- 
mate, and the plantation of fig-trees, which there at- 
tain fo ereat a eas Here alfo neither frofts, fogs, 
or fnows, are to be apprehended, particularly in ipring ; ; 
and the heppy medium between cold and heat is, as I 
have before ‘obferved, that which this creature 1s par- 
‘ticularly fond of. Si 

Tue inhabitants of Loja, who are known all over 
this province by the name e Tojanos, do not exceed 
ten thoufand f fouls, though formerly, when the city 
was in its gréateft profperity, they were much more 
numerous. Their chara¢ter is much better than that 


of 
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of the inhabitants of Cuenga; and befides their af- 
finity in cuftoms and tempers to the other villages, 
they cannot be branded with the character of being 
flothful. In this jurifdiction, fuch numerous droves 
of horned cattle and mules are bred, that it fupplies 
the others of this province, and that of Piura in 
Valles. The carpets alfo manufactured here are of 
fuch remarkable finenefs, that they find a ready fale 
where-ever they are fent. 3 

Tue corregidor of Loja is alfo governor of Yagu- 
arfongo, and principal alcalde of the mines of Zaruma; 
and, as fuch, a chair of ftate is placed for him at all 
public folemnities of the church, where he is prefent ; 
a diftincuifhing honour allowed only to the prefidents 
or governors of thofe provinces, The poft of go- 
vernor of Yacuarfongo is at prefent a mere title with- 
out any jurifdiction ; part of the villages which formed 
it being loft by the revolt of the Indians, and the 
others added to the government of Jaen; fo that the 
corregidor of Loja enjoys only thofe honours m- 
tended to continue the remembrance of that govern- 
ment. : 

THE town of Zeruma, in the jurifdiction of which 
are thofe mines of gold I fhall mention in another 
part, has prefented the corregidor of Loja with the 
title of its alcalde major. It was one of the firft 
towns founded in this province, and at the fame time 
one of the moft opulent; but is at prefent in a mean 
condition, owing chiefly to the decay of its mines, on 
which account moft of the Spanifh families have re- 
tired, fome to Cuenga, and others to Loja; fo that at 
prefent its inhabitants are faid not to exceed fix thou- 
fand. The declenfion of thefe mines, which is not fo 
much to be imputed to a {carcity of metal, as to the 
negligence of thofe concerned in working them, has 
been difadvantageous to the whole department of Loja; 
and confequently dimimifhed the number of its inha- 
bitants, 
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Havine thus .defcribed thofe nine jurifdictions 
which form the moft wealthy part of the province of — 
Quito, I fhall, in th e following chapters, treat of tte 
governments. | 


Crt AE ne 
Account of the Governm rae of Popayan. and Ata- 


cames, belonging de be Province of Quito. 


rE have already given a juf account of every 

¥ Y thing worthy noice in the jurifaictions within 
the audience of Quito, ‘To render the narrative com- 
plete; it is neceflary that we now proceed to the go- 
vernments within the limits of that audience; as they 
jointly form the vaft country of the province of Qui- 
to. And though they generally give the name of 
province to every government, and even to the de- 
partments into which beth are fubdivided, we fhall not 


here follow this vulgar acceptation, it being i in reality 


founded only on the difference of the notions of In- 
dians who formerly inhabited this country, every one 
being governed by its curaca, or defpotic fovereign. 
Thefe nations the Yncas fubdued, and obliged them 
to receive the laws of their empire: but the enracas 
were confirmed in all thofe hereditary rights of fove- 
reienty, compatible with the fupreme ~ pretogative, 


Were we indeed to ufe the name of province in this 


fenie, every village muft be called fe; for it may be 


eafily fhewn, that, in the time of heatheni{m, every 
village had its particular curaca: and fometimes, as 
mn Valles, in this jurifdiction of Popayan, in Maynas, 


_and the Moragnon, there was not only a curaca in each 


village, with all the appendages of government, but 
the inhabitants {poke a different language, had ditf- 
ferent laws and cuftoms, and lived totally independent 
of each other. But i villages and ances prg- 

| vinces 
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vinces being now.comprehended under the jurif- 
diction of one fingle tribunal; and thofe which be- 
fore were under a multitude of curacas acknowledg- 
ing one fovereign, and compofing one province, where 
_ juttice is adminiftered to them in the name of the 
prince ; and the governments being in juridical af- 
fairs dependent on the audience of Quito; they can 
only be confidered as parts of its province. It is 
therefore requifite, in order to form a proper idea of 
this country, that I fhould treat of them in the fame 
circumftantial manner I have already obferved in de- 
fcribing the jurifdiCions. 

I. ‘Tue firft government in the province of Quito, 
and which terminates it-on the north, is that of Po- 
payan. It is not indeed wholly dependent on it, 
being divided into two Leena és of which that on 
the north and eaft belong to the audience of Santa 
Fé, or the new kingdom ‘of Granada; Quito -having 
only thofe parts lying towards the fouth and weft; fo 
that, without omitting any thing remarkable in the 
whole government, I fhall be a little more explicit in 
my account of the oe belonging to Quito. 

THE conquelt of the whole country now contain- 
ing the government of Popayan, or at leaft the greater 
part of it, was performed by that famous commander 
Sebaftian de a who, being governor of the 
province of Quito, where he had fectled a perfect 
tranquillity, and finifhed the building of that city, 
being informed, that on the north a of his govern- 
ment lay a country of great extent, and richer than 
the parts he already pofielled ; net by that {pirit 
which had animated the Spaniards to extend their re- 
-putation, by a feries of amazing conquefts, in this part 
-of the globe, he fet out on his enterprize in 1536, at 
the head of 300 Spaniards; and after feveral fharp en- 
counters with the Indians of Pafto, who firft oppofed 
his march, he proceeded in his conguefts, and reduced 
the two principal curacas of that country, Calam< 
bas 
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bas and Popayan (after whom both the country and — 
chief town were called), two brothers equally refpe&- 
ed for their power and military talents. This defeat 
opened him a paffage to future conquefts; and the 
neighbouring nations, terrified at the fuccefs of thofe 
illuftrious warriors, fubmitted to the king of Spain. 
Belalcazar, after thefe exploits, in the profecution of 
his conquetts, had feveral other encounters with In- 
cians, fired with the difdain of fubmitting to a foreign 
yoke. His conqueits were, however, at laft fo ra- 
pid, that, at the clofe of the fame year, he pitched his 
camp In ‘the centre of that country, where the mild- 
nefs of the climate, the fertility of the foil, and falu- 
brity of the air, confpired to induce him to render it 
the feat of the Spanifh government. Accordingly, in. 
1537, he laid the foundation of the firft city, which 
ftill retains the name of Popayan; and whilft the 
place was building, he, to keep his people in exer- 
cife, and prevent the Indians he had conquered from 
forming themfelves into a new army, or carrying on 
any clandeftine correfpondence with thofe whom his 
arms had not reached, fent out detachments different 
ways, with orders to march into the neighbouring 
countries, that they might prevent the rifing of fome, 
and reduce others to obedience. 

Betatcazar had fearce finifhed his new town, 
when the officers of thefe corps, on their return, made 
fuch a report of the riches and fertility of the country, 
that he determined to view it in perfon, increafe the’ 
number of towns, and by that means fecure the pof- 
fefion of it. Accordingly he continued his march to 
Cali, where he built 2 town, which ftill retains the 
fame name, though in a different country; for af- 
ter it was finifhed in the country of the Gorrones In- 
dians, captain Miguel Munoz foon after removed 
it, on account of the unhealthinefs of the air. Be- 
lalcazar founded alfo another town, called Santa Fé 
de Antioquia; and, charmed with the fertility and 

richnefs. 
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richnefs of the country, he proceeded to people it 
every where. 

Nor was this all; for Belalcazar, in order to en- 
hance the glory and importance of this country, was 

very defirous of making a road from Quito to the 
North fea, as he had before done to the Pacifick ocean. 
Among the difcoveries made by his captains whilit he 
was employed in fuperintending the building of Po-. 
payan, one was, that, at no ereat diflance from that 
place, were two of the principal fources of the great 
river of Magdalena; whence he conceived they might 
eafily finda , paflace | to the North fea. This opinion 
the general had the pleafure of finding unanimoully 
agreed to, which induced him to make every difpoli- 
tion for the fecurity and welfare of his cenquelis, 
being determined to return by way of that river to 
Spain, in order to follicit the title of governor of the 
country which he had difcovered, conquered, and 
peopled. Accordingly the title was conferred on 
him, and in his covernment were comprehended alt 
the territories then confidered as within his conqueits 
but in the year 1730 the country of Choco was {e- 
parated from it, and made a particular g covernment, 
though the ordcr was not carried into execution till 
the year 1735. This part, belonging to the province 
of the new kingdom of Granada, does not come 
within our defcription. 

Tue city of Popayan, one of the moft ancient in 
thefe parts, that title having been granted it on the 
fifth of July 1538, ftands in a large plain, having on 
the north fide an unméerrupted profped €t of the coun- 

‘try. Its latitude is 2° 28°’ north; lies about twa de- 
grees eaft of the meridian of Quito, on the eaft fide 
of a mountain of a middling height called M, from 
the refemblance it bears to that letter; and, being co- 
vered with a variety of trees, affords an entertaining 
profpect: the weit fide is alfo diverfified with {mall 
-eminences. 
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THE city 1s moderately large, with broad, ftrait, 

fevel ftreets; and, though not every where paved, 

are equally convenient, the foot-path near the houfes 
being paved in all parts; and the middle of the 
ftreets, being compofed of a hard {mall gravel, is ne- 
ver dirty in rainy weather, nor dufty in the great 
droughts of this climate ; hence the middle of the 
itreets are more convenient for walking than even the 
pavement itfeif. 

Tue houfes are built of unburnt bricks, as at Quito, 
and entirely of the fame conftruction: all the houfes 
of note have a ftory; but the others only a ground 
floor. An idea of the largenefs and convenience of 
the offices and apartments. may be formed by their — 
outward appearance, as well as the magnificence of the 
furniture, which, is all brought from Europe; the ex- 
pence of which mut be enormouily ereat, as, befide the 
jong voyage, there is a neceflity for bringing it a pro- 
digious diftance by land carriage, and fubjec&t to un- 
known dangers in thefe countries. 

Tue church was ereéted into a cathedral in the year 
¥547, and is the only parochial church in the city. 
Not that its extent is too {mall for maintaining others ; 
but, having originally been the only church, the, pre- 
bends could never be brought to allow of its being 
fubdivided, and part of its revenues applied to the 
fupport of other parifhes. Here are alfo convents of 
Francifcans, Dominicans, and Auguftines, with a col- 
lege of Jefuits ; all of them having churehes. In the 
latter is alfo a grammar-{chool. The plan of an uni- 
verfity,. under “the direétion of the fame fathers, is in 
fuch forwardnefs, that the charter is ape: granted. 
‘The number of religious belonging to each of thefe 
convents 1s but {mall, fome of them amounting to no 
‘more than fix or eight. It is, however, very different 
with regard to one of the nunneries, that of the Incar- 
nation, the profefled nuns being betwixt forty and fifty, 


3 but the whole number, nuns, feculars, and fervants 
| included, 
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included, exceeds four hundred. . The other nunnery 
is of the order of Santa Terefa. All thefe convents 
and their churches are pretty large; and if the latter 
do not dazzle the fight with the fplendor of their orna- 
ments, they do not want any which decency requires, 
Here was formerly a convent of bare-footed Carme- 
lites, built on a fpacious plain, near the top of the 
mountain of M, from whence, on account of the 
fharpnefs of the. winds, the fathers fome time after 
removed to the foot of the mountain. But they were 
alfo foon difgufted with their new fituation ; the dry 
and falted fifh, fallads, and fuch lke, being the only 
particulars which this country affords, fuitable to the 
perpetual abitinence of their order; and accordingly - 
they again retired to their original fituation, chufing 
rather to fuffer the inclemency of the weather, than | 
be confined to difagreeable food. ‘This was the cafe 
of another convent of the fame order founded at La- 
tacunga, where there is alifo no frefh fith of any fort 
to be had. It mult however be obferved, that the 
Terefian convents, who are under the fame vow of 
abftinence, are not difcouraged by thefe inconveniences; 
nor is there a fingle’ inftance of any deficiency in the 
appointed number of nuns. : | 
“From the mountain of M, iffues a river, which 
by running through the city, befides other conveni- 
ences, carries away all its foil. 'wo bridges are 
-erected over it, one of ftone and the other of wood. 
The name of this river is del Molino. Its waters 
have a particular medicinal virtue, which they are 
thought to derive from the many briars through 
which they flow. In this mountain is alfo a {pring 
of very charming water; but, not being fufficient to 
fupply the whole city, it is conveyed to the nunneries, 
and the houtes of men of rank. A little above a league 
to the north of Popayan, runs the river Cauca. It is 
very large and deep, its current rapid, and fubject to 
dangerous fwellings in the months of June, July, and 
WeL, i. Z Augutt ; 
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Augutt ; the feafon when the horrors of the moun- 
tains of Cuanacas, where it has its fource, are at 


their height; fo that the paffage of it is extremely 


dangerous, as many travellers, rafhly expofing them- 
{elves to the intenfenefs of its cold, amidft thick fnows 
and violent winds, have fatally experienced. 

Tue inhabitants of Popayan and Quito differ very 
fenfibly in their cafts; for as at Quito and the other 
towns and villages of its jurifdictions, the moft nu- 
merous clafs of people is that of the cafts which 
fprung from the intermarriages of Spaniards and In- 
dians; fo at Popayan, Carthagena, and other parts 
where Negroes abound, the lower clafs confifts of 
cafts, refulting from the marriages of the Whites and 
Negroes ; but very few Indian cafts. This is owing to 
the great multitude of Negro flaves, kept as labourers 
at the plantations in the country, the mines, and to 
do the fervile offices in the city: fo that the number 
of Indians here are very few, compared with the other, 


parts of the province. This government has, how- 


~ ever, many large villages of them; and it is only 1 in the 


‘capital, and other Spanifh towns, that they are fo - 


. greatly out-numbered by the Negroes. 

Tue inhabitants of Popayan are computed at be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five thoufand; and among 
thefe are many Spanith families, particularly fixty, 
known to have been originally defcended from very 
noble families in Spain. It is worth obferving here, 
that, whilft other towns fee their inhabitants conftantly 
decreafing, Popayan may boaft of a daily increafe. 
This has indeed nothing myfterious in it; the many 
gold mines. worked all over its jurifdiction, afford 
employment to the indigent, and, confequently, oc- 
cafion a great refort of people to thefe parts. 

Popayan is the cont{tant refidence of the governor ; 
whofe office being purely civil, it is not requifite, as 
in many others, that he fhould be acquainted with mi- 
litary affairs, Within the Nada a of his govern- 

ment, 


: 


ay 
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ment, all matters, civil, political, and military, are un- 
der his direction. He is alfo the chief magiftrate of 
the city; the others are the two ordinary alcaldes, 
chofen annually, and a proper number of regidores, 
the conftitution being the fame as in other cities. 

Here is a chamber of finances, into which are paid 
the feveral branches of the royal revenue, as the tri 
bute of the Indians, the duties on goods, the fifth a 
the metals, and the like. 

Tue ecclefiaftical chapter is compofed of the bifhop, 
whofe revenue is fettled at fix thoufand dollars annu- 
ally; the dean, who has five hundred; the archdea- 
con, chanter, rector, and treafurer, who have each four 
hundred. This fee is a fuffragan of the archbifhoprick. 
of Santa-Fé de Bogota. 

Popayan, lying within the jurifdiction of the inqui- 
fition of Carthagena, has.a commiffary from thence. 
Here is alfo another of the croifade; but the au- 
thority of thefe two judges extends not beyond the 
diocefe, which is far lefs than that of the government, 
a confiderable part of it belonging to the archbifhoprick 


of Quito. 


Tue jurifdiction of the government of Popayan 
reaches fouthward to the river Mayo, and to Ipiales, 
where it borders on the jurifdiction of the town of San 
Miguel de Ibarra; north eaft it terminates with the 
province of Antioquia, the laft of its provinces, and 
contiguous to that of Santa Fé; and northward bor- 


ders on the government of Carthagena. Its ancient 


weftern bounds were the South fea, but it has fince 
been fo contracted by the new government of Choco, 
that the territory of Barbacoas is the only part of it 
which reaches to the fea; eaftward it fpreads itfelf to 
the fources of the river Coqueta, which are alfo 
thought to be thofe of the river Oronoco and Negro: 

its extent is not precifely determined ; but a probable 


conjecture may be made, that from eaft to welt it is 


about 80 leagues, and little lefs from north to fouth. 
ZL 2 This 
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This jurifdiction being fo large, and containing many. 
towns and villages, is divided into feveral depart- 
ments, over each of which the principal governor 
nominates a deputy for the adminiftration of juftice, 
and introduces them to the audience to which they 
belong, where his nomination is confirmed; a cir- 
cumftance neceflary to procure them all the weight 
and fecurity in the feveral departments which are con- 
ferred on them. Thofe which form the government 
of Popayan are, 


I. Santiago di Cali. .. VIL. Almaguer. is 
II. Santa Fé de Antioquia. VIII. Caloto. | 
IIf. Las Quatro Ciudades. IX. San Juan de Pafto. 
TV. Timana. X. El Rapofo. yO. 
V. Guadalajara de Buga. XI. Barbacoas. 
VIVS. Sebaftian de la Plata. 


In each of thefe departments, befides the chief 
town, are feveral others very large and well peopled; 
and great numbers of feats and farm-houfes, where: 
. the number of people. employed gives them the ap-). 

pearance of villages rather than private dwellings. 

Or the above-mentioned departments, thofe to». 
wards the north and eaft of the city of Popayany 
as Santa Fé de Antioguia, Las quatro Ciudades,. 
Timana, and S. Sebaftian de la Plata, belone to the 
audience and province of Santa Fé; the others ly-) 
ing nearer to. Quito belong to its province; and) 
thofe of San Juan de Pafto, and Barbacoas, are with- 
in its. diocefe! ae 

Tue departments of Cali and Buga, lying betwixt 
the governments of Popayan and Choco, thrive, -asy 
being the channel of the commerce whicle is: carried: 
On continually betwixt thofe two . governments: 

whereas it is otherwife with that of Almaguer, from: 
the {mallnefs of. its jurifdiction, and the little traffick: 
there.. That.of Caloto, as its extent is confiderable,: 

Ve | A, 
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fois it rich, and abounds in the products of the earth, 
the foil being fertile, and the country every where in- 
terfperfed with farms. ‘That of El Rapofo is on 
the fame happy footing as the two firft. That of 
Pafto is alfo large, but lefs wealthy. Barbacoas is very 
fmall; and in ijuch a general want of provifions, that, 
except a few roots and grains peculiar to hot and 
moift climates, it is fupplied with every thing from 
other provinces. 

Tue temperature of this government is entirely the 
fame as that already {poken of in the other parts of the 
province of Quito; that is, it varies according to the 
fituation of places; fome being more cold than hot, 
others the reverfe; and fome, “throughout the whole 
year, enjoy.a continual {pring, as particularly Popa- 
yan the capital. The like may be faid of a foil, 
which exuberantly produces the grains and fruits 
proper to its fituation: and the farms breed great 
numbers of horned cattle and fheep, for the confump- 
tion of the towns and country people: and in the ter- 
ritory of Pafto erafiery is a very profitable article, 
large herds and flocks being driven to Quito, where 
they always find a good market. The jurifdiction of 
Popayan is more fubjeét to tempeits bk thunder and 
lightning, and earthquakes, than even Quito; though 
in the latter, as we have obferved, they are fo very 
frequent. No longer ago than 1735, at one in the 
afternoon on the fecond of Febr uary, the greateft’ part 
of the town was ruined by one. "This remarkable 
frequency of tempefts and earthquakes, in the country 
of Popayan, may be conjectured to proceed from the 
great number of mines, in which it exceeds all the 
others within the province of Quito, 

Bur of all the parts in this jurifdiction Caloto is ac- 
counted to be the moft fubject to tempefts of thunder 
and lightning; ‘this has brought into vocue Caloto 
bells, which not a few perfons ule, being firmly per- 


fuaded that. they have a fpecial virtue againtt ri 
2 ning 
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ning. And indeed fo many ftories are told on this 


head, that one is at a lofs what to believe. Without | 


giving credit to,’or abfolutely rejecting all that is re- 
ported, leaving every one to the free decifion of his 


own judgement, I fhall only relate the moft received - 


opinion here. The town of Caloto, the territory of 
which contains a great number of Indians, of a nation 
. called Paezes, was formerly very large; but thofe 
Indians fuddenly affaulting it, foon forced their way 
in, fet fire to the houfes, and maffacred the inhabi- 
tants: among the flain was the prieft of the parifh, 
who was particularly the object of their rage, as 
preaching the gofpel, with which they were fenfible 
their favage manner of living did not agree, expofing 
the folly and wickednefs of their idolatry, and laying 
before them the turpitude of their vices. Even the 
bell of the church could not efcape their rancour, as 
by its found it reminded them of their duty to come 
and receive divine inftruétion. After many fruitlefs 
endeavours to break it, they thought they could do 
nothing better than to bury it under ground, that, by 
the fight of it, they might never be put in mind of 


the precepts of the gofpel, which tended to abridge 


them of their liberty. On the news of their revolt, 
the Spaniards in the neighbourhood of Caloto armed ; 
and, having taken a fmart revenge of the infurgents 
in a battle, they rebuilt the town, and having taken 
up the bell, they placed it in the fteeple of the new 
church; fince which the inhabitants, to their great 
joy and aftonifhment, obferved, that, when a tempeft 
appeared brooding in the air, the tolling, of the bell 
difperfed it; and if the weather did not every where 
erow clear and fair, at leaft the tempeft difcharged it- 
{elf in fome other part. ‘The news of this miracle 
{preacing every where, great folicitations were made 
for procuring pieces of it to make clappers for little 
bells, in order to enjoy the benefit of its virtue, which ~ 
in a country where it i are both fo dreadful and 
frequent, 


yy 
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frequent, muft be of the higheft advantage. And to _ 
this Caloto owes its reputation for bells. 

In the vallies of Neyba, and others within the ju- 
riidiciion of Popayan, is a very remarkable infect, 
particularly famous, for the power of the {mali quan- 
tity of venom in it. This infect, which is fhaped like 
a fpider, is much fefs than a bug. Its common name 
is coya, but others call it coyba; its colour is of a 
fiery red, and, like fpiders, it is generally found in 
the corners of walls, and among the herbage. Its 
venom is of fuch a malignity, that, on fqueezing the 
infect, if any. happen to fall on the {kin of either man 
or beatt, it immediately penetrates into the flefh, and 
caufes large tumours, which are foon fucceeded by 
death. ‘The only remedy hitherto known, is, on the 
firft appearance of a fwelling, to finge the party all 
over the body with the flame of ftraw, or long grafs, 
growing in thofe plains. In order to this, the Indians 
of that country lay hold of the patient, fome by the 
_ feet, and others by the hands, and with great dextert- 
ty perform the operation, after which the perfon is 
reckoned to be out of danger. But it is to be ob- 
ferved, that though this infect be fo very noxious, - 
yet {queezing it between the palms of the hands, is 
attended with no bad confequence: from whence the 
plain inference is, that the callus, ufual on the hands 
of moft people, prevents the venom from reaching 
the blood. Accordingly the Indian muleteers, to 
pleafe the curiofity of the paffengers, fqueeze them 
betwixt the palms of their hands, though unqueftion- 
ably, fhould a perfon of a delicate hand make a trial, 
the effects would be the fame as on any other part of 
the body *. 

Nature is equally admirable in her works, and in 
her care of then. Man is endued with difcernment, 


. The Brazilians fay, oil and falt is a certain cure for the 
poifon of the coyba, 


Z 4 know- 
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knowledge, and obfervation, that he may avoid what-— 


ever 1S eats to his beinz; and the irrational fpecies 
receive the like notices from inftin@, and are not lefs 
obfervant than man. The people who travel along 
thefe vallies, where they are fo much in danger of 
thefe coyas, according to the warning before given 
them by the Indians who attend them, though they feel 
fomething flinging them or crawling on their neck or 
face, are careful not to feratch the part, nor even fo 
much as lift up their hands to it, the coya being of 
fuch a delicate texture that it would immediately 
burft: and as there is no danger whilft they do not 
eject. the humour in them, the “perfon acquaints fome 
one of the company with what*he feels, and points 
to the place; if it bea coya, the other blows it away. 
The beafts, who are not capable of fuch warning, are 
yet by inftiné taught a precaution againét the danger, 
scbaiah may -refult “from thefe infeéts in the pattures ; 

for before they offer to touch the herbage, they blow 
om it with all their force in order to difperfe any of 
wi pernicious vermin; and when their fmell ac- 


vaints them that they are near a neft of oe they 


cladistic leap back and run to fome other part. 
Thus they fecure themfelves from the venom of thele 
infects, thouch fometimes a mule, after all its blow- 
ing, has been known to take in fome with its pafture, 
on which, after {welling to a frightful degree, they 
have expired on the fpot. 

Amone the plants of the country of Popayan, in 
the jurifdiction of Timana, grows the cuca or coca, 
an herb fo efteemed by the Indians in fome provinces 
of Peru, that they would part with any kind of pro- 
vifions, the moft valuable metals, gems, or any thing 
elfe, rather than want it. It grows on a weak ftem, 
which for fupport twifts itfelf round another ftronger 
vegetable like thé vine. Its leaf is about an inch and 
a half or two inches in length, and extremely fmooth ; 
the ufe the Indians make of it is for chewing, mixing 

if 
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it with a kind of challx or whitith earth,cailed mambi. 
They put into their mouth a few cuca leaves, and a 


fuitable portion of mambi, and, chewing thele toge- 


ther, at firtt {pit ont.the: faliva which “that mandu- 


cation caufes, but afterwards fwallow it; and thus 
move it from one fide of the mouth to the other, till: 


its fubftance be quite drained’; then it is thrown away, 
but immediately replaced by freith leaves. ‘This herb 


is fo nutritive and invigorating, that they labour whole | 


days without any thing elfe, and on the want of it, 
they find a decay in their ftreneth: they alfo add, 


‘that it preferves the teeth found, and fortifies the 


ftomach. . 

Iw the fouthern provinces of Peru great quantities 
of it are produced, being cultivated by the Indians; 
but that growing wild in the neighbourhood of Cutfco 
is accounted the beft of any. it makes no {mall ar- 
ticle in trade, particularly vaft quantities of it are 


carried to the mine-towns, that the owners of the 


mines may have wherewithal to furnifh the Indians, 


who otherwife could not be brought to work, or would 
not have ftreneth to go through it. i 
Tus coca is exactly the fame with the betel of the 
Faft Indies. The plant, the leaf, the manner of ufing 
it, its qualities, are all the fame: and the eaftern na- 


tions are no lefs fond of their betel than the Indians of 


Peru and Popayan are of their coca; but in the other 
parts of the province of Quito, as it is not produced, 
{o neither is it ufed. 

In Pafto, one of the moft fouthern diftriéts of Po- 
payan, are certain trees which yield a refin called 
mopa-mopa; and of this is made a varnith, which be- 
fides its exquifite beauty will bear boiling water, and 
even acids. The method of applying itis, to diflolve 
fome of the refin into one’s mouth, and then wet the 
pencil with it; afterwards it is dipped in the colour 
which is to be laid on, and dee dried has all the 
luftre of the Chinefe laque, but with this: fuperior 


5 | quality, 
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quality, that it never wears off, nor becomes moitt, 
though rubbed with fpittle. The cabinets, tables, 
&c. made by the Indians of this country and thus 
varnifhed, are carried to Quito, where they are highly 
valued. 

Popayan is one of the beft trading countries within 
the province of Quito, as all the vait variety of Spanifh 
goods from Carthagena are confiened thither and 
forwarded to Quito; “and great numbers of traders go 
their rounds through the feveral jurifdi¢tions, to the 
creat conveniency of the towns and villages, which thus 
fupply themfelves. Befides this tranfitory commerce, : 
it has another reciprocal with Quito, to which it ex- 
ports horned cattle and mules, and receives in return 
cloths and bays. Its a€tive commerce confifts in dried 
beef, falted pork, roll-tobacco, hogs-lard, rum, cot- 
ton, pita, ribbons, and other fmall wares, which are 
brought to Choco, and there exchanged for gold; : 
fugar and {nuff are imported from Santa Fe and fent : 
to Quito; and the returns to Santa Fé are home-made - | 
cloths and bays. Here is alfo another traffick, which 
confifts in bartering filver for gold: for, there being 
an abundance of the latter, and a fcarcity of the former, 
filver is brought to exchange for ‘gold ; ; of which great 
profit is made by converting it into doubloons: the 
hike is alfo practifed at Choco and Barbacoas, which 
are in the fare cafe as to metals. 

Popayan being the centre of all thefe feveral kinds 
of commerce, the moft wealthy. perfons of the whole 
jurifdiction are here, and five or fix of its inhabitants . 
are reckoned to be mafters of above 100,000 dollarss- 
twenty to be worth betwixt 40 and 80,000, befides 
many of {maller, yet handfome, fortunes: and this 
exclufive of their’ farms and mines, with which this a 
country abounds. The former are the fame with | 
thofe J have had occafion to mention in the other 
parts of this province, according to the quality of the 
temperature. 


6 West 
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West of the weftern Cordillera of the Andes, is the 
government of Atacames, which on this quarter 
‘borders on the jurifdictions of the corregmientos of 
Quito and the town of San Miguel de Ibarra; north- 
ward on the department of Barbacoas in the govern- 
ment of Popayan: its weftern boundary is the South 
fea; and fouthward it joins the territory of Guayaquil. 
‘Thus it reaches along the coaft from the iiland of 
Tumaco, and the houfe of Hufmal, which lie in one 
degree and a half north latitude, to the bay or Caracas, 
and the mountains of Balfamo, in 34 min. fouth la- 
titdde. , 

Tue country of this jurifdiction lay a long time 
uncultivated; and if not wholly, at leaft the greateft 
part of it, unknown; for, after its conquetts by Se- 
baftian de Belalcazar, the peopling of it was neglected, 
either becaufe the Spaniards were more intent in recu- 
Jating their conquefts than in improving what they 
had got, or becaufe the country did not feem to them 
fo proper for a fettlement as the fierra or mountainous 
‘parts; or perhaps they judged it barren and unhealthy. 
And though care was taken to furnifh Quito with 
priefts, to preferve its Indian inhabitants in an ad- 
herence to thofe precious truths they had embraced ; 
yet it was with the total neglect of that improvement — 
of the country, which was {een in all the other parts 
where the Spaniards had fettled. Thus thefe people, 
though Chriftians by profeffion, remain in that rufticity 
and favagenefs natural to men who are out of the 
way of rational converfation and commerce to civilize 
them; an Indian only coming now and then from their 
woods with aji, achote, and fruits, to fell at Quito, 
where they feem ftruck with amazement at the fight of 

- fuch a concourfe of people in one place; it being in- 
deed far beyond what could be imagined by fuch as 
feldom or never came to any diftance from their poor 

_ cottages difperfed and fhut up in the woods, and living 
-. among the wild beatts, 3 
Re sbeebs y ‘THOUGH 
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Tuoucu the country’ of Atacames lay thus neg 


le€ted for fome years after the introduétion of the 
Chriftian religion, and its inhabitants had performed 


homage to the king of Spain; yet the importance of © 


making fectlements. here, and cultivating the ground, 

for facilitating the commerce betwixt the province of 
Quito and the kingdom of Terra Firma, was not un+ 
known, as thereby an end would be put to the in- 


conveniences of carrying it on by the way of Guaya- - 


quil; which being a great circuit, the trade fuffered’ 
in many partic culars: and indeed could not long’ have 


fubfifted, without making a fettlement of Spaniards in’ 


Atacames; as thus the way would be much shorter 
for the commerce betwixt Terra Firma and> Quito, 
which now conveniently fupplies it with provifions of 
all kinds, and receives European goods in return. 

Pursuant to thefe views, Paul Durango Delga- 
dilio was in the year i621 appointed governor “of 
d\tacames and Rio de las E{maraldas. He had fome 
years before entered into a contract with the Marquis 
de Montes Claros for pening a way from the town of 
San Miguel de Ibarra to the river Santiago, one of 
thofe which traverfed the country belonging to the 
jurifdiction of this government; and likewife to peo- 
ple and cultivate it. But Fain ne of fulfilling the 
agreement, though he was not wanting in endeavours, 
the government in the year 1626 was taken from him 
and conferred on Francifco Perez Menacho, who 
however had no better fuccefs than he who had Geen 
difplaced. A 

Arrer thefe two, came “iigpt Vincencio Juftiniani 
jnethe fame charaéter ; but he, feeing the infuperable 
difficulties according to the methods of his prede- 
ceffors, confidently offered to make the way by the 
river Mira, but alfo failed in the execution; and Don 
Hernando de Soto Calderon, who began it in the year 
1713, and rather more fanguine m his affurances of 
fuccefs than the former, alfo difappointed the general 

expecta- 
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expectation: and thus the fo much defired commu- 
nication of the province of Quito and the kinedom > 
of Terra Firma remained as it was till the year 1735, 
when Don Pedro Vicente. Maldonado, being invefted 
with the fame powers as his predeceffors, furpaffed 
them in execution; and in £741 laid open a direct 
communication betwixt Quito and the Rio de las 
Efmaraldas : and having verified his proceeding before 
the audiences, and obtained their approbation, he re- 
turned to Spain, to folicit the confirmation of his em- 
ployment as governor, and the rewards fpecified in 
the contract. .On the favourable report of the fu- 


-preme council of the Indies, his. majefty, in 1746, 


confirmed him as governor of that country, which; 


-in.1747, was formally erected into a government, 


al 


by the commiffion then given to the above gentle- 
man, who by his {kill and refolution had fo well de- 
ferved it. 

Tue towns within the government of Atacames 
are at prefent but {mall and poor; having hitherto 


-lain out of the way of traffick, and the country but 


little cultivated. Fiowever, this governor takes fuch 
meafures for the improvement of it, that already the 
face of things begins to alter greatly for the better ; 
and the fertility of the foil will naturally invite fet- 
tlers, and the communication being opened through it 
betwixt the kingdom of Terra Firma and the pro- 
vinee of Quito, will caufe a circulation of money. In 
the mean time this government contains 20 towns, 
five of which are on the iea-coaft, and ftand the firft in 
the following lift: the others are inland places. 


I. Tumaco. > VL. Lachas: 
II. Tola. VII. Cayapas. 
III. San Matheo de Efme- VIII. Inta. 

Eaidas: i. IX. Gualéa. 
IV. Atacames. X. Nanegal. 


V. Loa Canoa. XI. Tambillo. 
. XIN 
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XI. Niguas. XVII. Canfa Coto, 6 
XII. Cachillacta. XVIII. Santa Domingo, , 
XIV. Mindo. XIX. San Miguel. 


XV. Yambe. XX. Nono. — 
XVI. Cocaniguas. 


Tue inhabitants of the five towns are Spaniards, 


Meftizos, Negroes, and Cafts, which fprung from 
thefe three fpecies. Thofe of the other fifteen are in 
general Indians, having few Spaniards, Mulattos, or 
Negroes, among them. With the fpiritual concerns 
are invefted eleven priefts, who continually refide in 
the great towns, and occafionally vifit the sian, 
where are chapels of eafe. 


Tue temperature of Atacames is like that of Guage 


aquil, and accordingly produces the fame kinds of ve- 
getables, grains, and fruits, though fome of them to a 


_much greater perfection ; for, by! lying higher, it Is not 


| fubject to the inundations proceeding from the {well- 
ings of rivers: and thus the cacaco, in its plantations 
and forefts, having all the moifture that plant delights 
in, without being drowned, is much fuperior to the 


other in fize, oilinefs, and delicacy of flavour. It like- 


wife produces in great abundance vanillas, achote, 
farfaparilla, and indigo ; alfo a great deal of wax is 
made here : and the forefts are fo thick fet with trees 
of a furprizing bulk and loftinefs, as to be impene- 
trable ; and thefe trees, as in the forefts of Guayaquil, 

are of an infinite variety; fome fitter for Jand works; 
others for naval ufes, and fome excellent for both. — 
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Defcription of the Governments of Quixos, and 
Macas; with an Account of Jean de Braca- 
moros, the Difcovery and Conque/t of it. 


TEXT to the government of Popayan, which 

¥ has been treated of in the foregoing chapter, 
follow thofe of Quixos and Macas, on the eaft fide of 
the Cordillera of the Andes: it is divided into two 
diftri€ts, Quixos being the north part of the govern- 
ment, and Macas the fouth, with the country of 
Camelos lying betwixt them. As their fituation and 
other circumftances require that each fhould be treat- 
ed diftinctly, I fhall begin with Quixos, which on 
the north fide borders on the jurifdiction of Popayan ; 
eaftward it reaches to the river Aguarico, and weft- 
ward is feparated from the jurifdictions of Quito, La- 
tacunga, and the town of San Miguel de Ibarra, by 
the Cordilleras of Cotopaxi and Cayamburo. The 
firft difcovery of the country of Quixos is owing to 
Gonzalo Diaz de Pineda, in the year 1536, who, 
among the officers fent from Popayan by Sebaftian de 
Belalcazar, to trace the courfe of the river of Magda- 
lena, and take a furvey of the country adjacent to 
that which had been conquered, was appointed to make 
difcoveries in thefe parts, which he performed with 
great care and difpatch; and finding it to abound in 
- gold, and caffia trees, he returned to his commander; 
and on his report, Gonzalo Pizaro, in the year 1529, 
at that time governor of Quito, marched to it with 
a defign of reconnoitring its whole exient, and making 
fettlements. But, ‘his expedition mifcarrying, the con- 
—queft of this country, though from Pineda’s report 
very defirable, was fufpended till the year 1549, when 
the marquis de Canete, viceroy of Peru, gave a com- 
miffion to Gil Ramirez Davalos, a man of undaunted 
| courage 
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courage when intereft was in view, for reducing the 
Indians and making fettlements in the country ; which 
he accordingly accomplithed, and founded the town 
of Baeza, the capital of the government, in the year 
2560's and it was foon followed by other towns and 
villages, fill exifting,; but with very little improve- 
ment beyond their firft tate. 

Tue town of Baeza, though the moft ancient of the 
country ; and lone the refidence of the governors, has 
always remained very fmall, which is owing to the 
building of the two cities of -Avila-and Archidona, 
ftill fablitting, ané-at that time the chief objeét of the 
attention of the fettlers, Baeza being left as firft built; 
and thefe, fo far from having increafed fuitably to the 
title of ciues, which was given them at their founda 
tion, remain on their firft footing. ‘The caufe of the 
low flate of the places here 1s the nature of the coun- 
try, which, in air, fertility, and other enjoyments of 
life, being inferior to that of Quito, few' fettle here 
who can live inthe other. Baeza is indeed extreme- 
ly declined, confitting only of eight or nine thatched 
houles, with about twenty inhabitants of all ages, fo 
that from the capital it is become annexed to the pa- 
rith of Papallacta, in which town refides the prieft, 
who has befides under his care another town called 
Mafpu. This decay was no more than a _comfequence 
of the removal of the governor, who of late has re- 
fided at Archidona. 

THE city of Archidona is a es place, lying in 
one degree and a few minutes S. of the equinoctial, 
and about one degree 50 minutes E. of the meridian 
br Ouna! “tite houfes are of wood, covered with 
{ftraw, and the whole number -of- its inhabitants 1s 
reckoned at betwixt gy and 709, confitting of Spa~ 
niards, Indians, Meftizos, and Mulattos: it has — 
one priett, nee: Hike care are alfo three other towns, 
called Mifacualli, Tena, and Napo’; the laft receives 


its name frotri the et on the borders of which it — 
fiands ; - 
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ftands; and this fituation proved its ruin on the 30th 
of Nov. 1744, when, by the explofion of the Vol- 
cano, or Cotopaxi, of which a more particular ac- 
count fhall be given in another place, this river 
became fo fwelled by the torrents of melted {now 
and ice, that it entirely bore down the town of Napo, 
and the houfes were carried along by the impetuofity 
of the current. 

_ Tue city of Avila, but very much below that title, — 
ftands on oo degr. 44 min. S. lat. and near 2 deg. 
20 min. E. of Quito. It is fo much lefs than the 
former, that its inhabitants fcarce amount to 300 of 
both fexes. Its houfes are built of the fame materials. 
‘Zt has alfo a prieft, whofe ecclefiaftical jurifdiction 
comprehends fix towns, fome of them in largenefs and 
number of inhabitants not inferior to the city. Thefe 
are, re 
I. La Conception. IV. Motte. 

II. Loreto. Vs Cota Pint. 

III. San Salvador. IV. Santa Rofa. 


Tue foregoing towns conftitute the chief part of 
this government; but it alfo includes the towns of the 
miffion of Sucumbios, the chief of which is San Mi- 
guel. At the beginning of this century they were 
ten, but are now reduced to thefe five: 


I. San Diego de los Palmares. 
- Il. San Francifco de los Curiquaxes. 
III. San Jofeph de los Abuccces. 
IV. San Chriftoval de los Yaguages. 
_ V.San Pedro de Alcantara de la Cocao, or Nariguera. 


Tue inhabitants of the two cities, and the villages 
in the dependencies, and thofe of Baeza, are obliged. 
to be conftantly upon their guard againft the infidel 
Andians, who frequently commit depredations among 
their houfes and plantations. They compofe different 
oMeoad I. Aa 
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and numerous nations; and are fo difperfed all over 
the country, that every village is under continual ap- 
prehenfions from thofe which live in its neighbour- 
hood: and when an action happens between the in- 
habitants and thofe Indians to the advantage of the 
former, all they get by it is to return quietly to their 


a Abe see aa 


dwellings with a few prifoners, no booty being to be ~ 


had from a people who live without any fettlement ; 
and from mere favagenefs make no account of thofe 
things in which the bulk of mankind place their hap- 
pinefs. ‘Their method in thefe incurfions is,. after an 
interval of apparent quiet and fubmiffion, to fteal up 
to the Spanifh fettlements at a time when they have 
reafon to conclude that the inhabitants are off their 
guard; and if their intent be anfwered, they fall to 
pillaging and plundering; and having got what is 
neareft at hand, retire with all fpeed. This perpetual 
danger may alfo be reckoned.among the caufes which 
have hitherto kept the government in fuch low cir- 
cumftances. i : 

THE temperature of all this country is hot and 


very moift. The rains are almoft continual; fo that. 


the only difference betwixt it, Guayaquil, and Porto 
Bello, is, that the fummer is not fo long: but the 
diftempers and inconveniencies of the climate are the 
fame. The country is covered with thick woods ; 
and in thefe are fome trees of a prodigious magni- 
tude. In the fouth and weft part of the jurifdiction 
of Quixos is the canela or cinnamon-tree, which, as I 
have before obferved, being difcovered by Gonzalo 


diaz de Pineda, he from them called the country — 


Canelos, which name it ftill retains. A great quan- 
tity of itis cut for the neceffary confumption, both 


in the province of Quito and in Valles. The qua-— 


lity of this cinnamon does not come up to that of the 
FEaft Indies; but in every other particular very much 
refembles it; the fmell, its circumference, and thick- 
nefs, being nearly the fame: the colour is fomething 
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browner, the great difference lying in the tafte, that of 
Quixos being more pungent, and without the exquifite 
‘flavour of that of the Eaft Indies. The leaf is the 
fame, and has all the delicate fmell of the bark; but — 
the flower and feed furpafs even thofe of India; the 
former particularly is of an incomparable fragrancy, 
from the abundance of aromatic parts it contains; 
and this favours an opinion, that the trees duly culti- 
vated might be made in every oe Se equal to thofe 
of the ifland of Ceylon. 

Tue other products in the ifland af Quixos are the 
very fame with thofe in all the other lands in the fame 
climate as this government. The like may be faid of 
fruits, roots, and grains, as wheat, barley, and others, 
which, requiring a cold air, feldom ‘thrive much in any 
of an ‘oppofite quality. 

Tue other diftri€& of Macas is bounded on the eaft 
- by the government of Maynas; fouthward by that of 
Bracamoros and Yaguarfoneo ; and weftward, the eaft 
Cordillera of the Andes divides it from the jurifdiction 
of Rio Bamba and Cuenca. Its chief town bears the 
fplendid title of the city of Mucas, being the com- 
mon name given to the whole country. And this is 
better known than its proper ancient name of Sevilla 
del Oro... It lies in two degrees thirty minutes S. 
latitude, and forty minutes E. of Quito. Its houfes, 
which do not exceed 130, are built of timber, and 
thatched. Its inhabitants are reckoned at about 1200; 
but thefe, and it is the fame all over this diftri@t, are 
generally Meftizos with Spaniards. ‘The other towns 
belonging to this jurifdiction are : 


J, San Miguel de Narbaes. V. Zuna. 


I. Barahonas. VI. Payra. 
II. Yuquipa. VII. Copueno. 
IV. Juan Lopez. VIII. Aguayos. 


_ Tue fpiritual government of them all is lodged in 
two priefts ; one of whom refiding in the city has the 
a 2 care 
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care of the four firft: and to the latter, who lives at 
Zuna, belongs that town and the three others. At 
the conqueft, and for fome time after, this country — 
was very populous, and, in honour of the great riches 
drawn from its capital, was diftinguifhed by the name 
of Sevilla del Oro; but at prefent only the memory 
of its former opulence remains.. Such an extreme de- 
clenfion proceeded from an infurre¢tion of the natives, 
who, after {wearing allegiance to the king of Spain, 
took arms, and made themfelves mafters of the city of 
Logrono, and a town called Guamboya, both in the 
fame jurifdiction, and very rich. ‘Thefe devaftations 
have fo difcouraged any farther fettlement there, that 
the whole country lies as a wafte; no money goes cur-. 
rent in it, and the only way the wretched inhabitants ~ 
have to provide themfelves with neceffaries is by bar-. 
tering their home products. 

Tue nearnefs of Macas to the Cordillera of the 
Andes caufes a fenfible difference betwixt its tempera- 
ture and that of Quixos: for though it be alfo a 
woody country, the diverfity betwixt the two moft 
diftant feafons of the year is manifeft; and as its ter- 
ritory is different from that of the jurifdiction of 
Quito, fo the variety in the periods of the feafon is 
alfo great. ‘Thus winter begins here in April, and 
lafts till September, which is the time of fummer be- 
twixt the Cordilleras: and at Macas the fine feafon 
is in September, and is the more delightful on ac- 
count of the winds which are then moftly northward; 
and thus charged with the frigorific particles which 
they have {wept away from the {nowy mountains over 
which they have paffed. The atmofphere is clear ; 
the fky ferene; the earth clothed in its various beau- 
ties ; and the inhabitants, gladdened by fuch pleafing 
objects, rejoice that the horrors of winter are paffed, 
as they are no lefs dreadful and detrimental here than’ 
at Guayaquil. | ee 
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In grains and other products which require a ho 
and moitt temperature, the country is very fruitful; 
but one of the chief occupations of the country peo- 
ple here, is the culture of tobacco, which, being of an 
excellent kind, is exported in rolls all over Peru. 
Sugar-canes alfo thrive well here; and confequently 
cotton. But the dread of the wild Indians, who have 
often ravaged their country, difcourages them from 
planting any more than what juft fuffices for prefent 
ufe; they being here in the fame unhappy fituation as 
in Quixos, the villages having in their neighbourhood 
bands of thofe favage Indians. And when they ima- 
gine them to be furtheft off, are often fuddenly af- 
faulted by them, fo that they muft be ready at every 
inftant to take arms. 

Amonc the infinite variety of trees which Lidia the 
woods of this country, one of the moft remarkable is 
the ftorax, the gum of which is of a moft exquifite 
fragrancy ; but is rare, the trees growing in places at 
fome diitance from the villages ; ae it is dangerous 
going to them, by reafon of the favage Indians, who > 
lie in wait like wild beafts. The like may be faid 
with regard to the mines of Polvos Azules, or 
Ultra-marine, from which, by reafon of that danger, 
very little is brought; but a finer colour cannot be 
imagined. 

Tue territory belonging to Macas alfo produces 

cinnamon trees, which, as the reverend Don Juan 
_Jofeph de Loza y Acuna, prieft of Zuna, a perfon of 

eminent learning, and perfectly verfed in natural 
-hiftory, told me, is of a fuperior quality to that of 
Ceylon, here known by the name of Spanifh cinna- 
mon; and this was confirmed to me by many other 
perfons of judgement. ‘This cinnamon vifibly differs 
from that of Quixos, which, as the fame perfon in- 
_ formed me, proceeds from the full expofure of the 
Maca trees to the fun, its rays not being intercepted 
by the foliage of any other trees near them ; ; and thefe 
Bo 2 alfo 
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alfo are ata diftance from the roots of other trees, 
which deprive them of part of the nourifhment ne- — 
ceffary to bring it to perfection. And this opinion’ is 
confirmed by. a cinnamon tree planted either acci- 
dentally or by defign, near the city of Macas,-the 
bark of which, and ‘efpecially the bloffom, in its 
talte, fragrancy and aromatic power, far exceeds that 
of the Katt Indies. 

GriaT quantities of copal are brought from Macas, 
alfo wild wax; but the latter of little value, for, be- 
‘fides being reddifh, it never indurates; and the {mell 
of it, when made into candles, and thefe lighted, is 
very {trong and difagreeable,; and that of Guayaquil 
and Valles no better. Indeed all the wax in thofe 
countries cannot come into competition with thofe of 
Europe; though it muft be obferved, that there 1s no 
{mall difference in the bee, which in this country 1s 
much larger, and its colour inclinable to black. How- 
ever, it might be made fomething better, if the in- 
habitants were acquainted with the art of cleanfing 
and working it as in Europe; and if it could not 
be brought to equal the European, a greater con- 
fiftence might be given to it, which would be no {mall 
advantage, 

THE government, which on the fouth limits the ju- 
rifdiction of the audience of Quito, and follows next — 
to Macas, is that of Jaen, which was difcovered and 
fubdued by Pedro de Vargara in the year 1538, whom. 
Hernando Pizarro had appointed to command in that 
expedition, Afterwards Juan de Salinas entered the 
country, with the title of governor of it; and he having 
by his courage and courtefy reduced he Indians, and 
jogratiated himfelf with a, a more formal fettle-- 
ment was made, and feveral towns built, which are 
fill exifting, though in no better condition than thofe 
of Macas and Quixos. Some ftill retain the appel- - 
lation of city, not that their largenefs, number of in- 

habitants,’ 
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habitants, or wealth, become the title, but on account 


of the privileges annexed to it. 

Ar the time of the conqueft this covernment was 
known by the names of Igualfongo and Pacamoros, 
fince corrupted into Yaguarfongo and oo 


the names of the government conferred on Juan de 


Salinas. And thus they continued to be called for 
many years, till the Indians of both territories in a 
fudden revolt deftroyed the principal towns. Thofe 
which were fpared, after paffing near an age in wretch- 
ednefs and barbarifm, happily recovered themfelves, 
became united to the city of Jaen, as part of a govern- 
ment, with the title of Jaen de Bracamoros; and the 
title of governor of Yaguarfongo was, as before re-_ 
lated, kept up by being annexed to the corregidor of 
Loja. 

‘Tue town of Jaen, with the addition of Pacamoros, 
or Bracamoros, from the reunion of the towns of that 
country to it, was founded in the year 1549, by Diego 
Palomino. It ftands inthe jurifdiction of Chaca-Inga, 
belonging to the province of Chuquimayo, and is the 
refidence of the governor. It is fituated on the north 
fhore of the river Chinchipe, at its conflux into the 
Maranon. It lies in about five degrees 25 min. S. 
lat. and its long. may be conjectured to be very little 
diftant from the meridian of Quito, if not under it. 
The account given of the mean condition of the cities 
of Macas and ( Quixos alfo fuits Jaen. We muft how- 


ever obferve, that it is much more populous, its inha- 
bitants being, of all ages and fexes, computed at 
3 or 4000; though thefe for the moft part are Mef- 


tizos, with fome Indians, but very few Spaniards. 
Juan de Salinas likewife found in his government 
of Yaguarfongo three other cities, ftill fubfifting, but 
{mall, mean, and defencelefs, like Jaen. Their names 
are Valladolid, Loyola, and Saniago de las Montagnas: 
the laft borders on the government of Minas, and is 
only feparated from its “capital, the city of Borja, by 
A a4 the 
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the als de Manceriche. In this country of Jaen de 
Bracamoros are. feveral {mall villages : py kel eae: 

I. San Fifephe : VI. Ghinchiger | 

II. Chito. 4 VII. Chyrinos. 

ill. Sander. | - » VIII. Pomiaca. 

TV. Charape. IX. Tomepeénda. 

V. Pucara. . X. Chuchinga. 


Tue inhabitants of which are moftly Indians, with 
fome Meftizos, but no great number of either. 

Tuovucu Jaen ftands on the bank of the river Chin- 
chipe, and fo near the Maranon, yet the latter is not 


navigable up to it, fo that thofe who are to embark on. 


it go by land from Jaen to Chuchunga, a {mall place 
on another river of that name, and in 25 deg. 29. min. 
lat. whence they fall down into the Maranon. This 
town, which may be accounted the port for Jaen, lies 
four days journey from the city, which is the method 
of calculating the diftances here, the difficulties of 
the road increafing them far beyond what they are in 
reality, that not feldom that which on good ground 
might be travelled in an hour or two, takes up a half 
and fometimes a whole day. 

Tue climate of Jaen, and the fame may be faid of 
the whole jurifdictioh of this government, is like that 
of Quixos, except that the rains are neither fo lafting 
nor violent; and,.like that of Macas, it enjoys fome 
interval of fummers; when the heats, tempefts, and 
all the inconveniences of winter, abate. ‘The foil is 
fruitful in all the grains and products agreeable to its 
temperature. The country is fuli of wild trees, par- 
ticularly the cacao, the fruit of which, befides the ex- 
uberance of it on all the trees, is equal to that cul- 


tivated in plantations; but is of little ufe here, for 
want of confumption: and the carriage of it to diftant — 
parts would be attended with fuch charges, as to pre- 
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judice its fale. Thus the fruits rot on the trees, or 
J 


are eat by monkies or other creatures. 


Ar the time of its firft difcovery, and the fucceed- 
ing conqueft, this country was in great repute for its — 
riches ; and not undefervedly, vaft quantities of gold 
being brought from it. But thefe gains were foon 
brought to a period by the revolt of the Indians, 
though in the opinion of many, who look upon thofe 

eople to be a part of the human fpecies no lefs than 
themfelves, the infurrection was owing to the excéffive 


rigour of the Spaniards, in making them work in the 


mines under infupportable fatigues. At prefent, all 
the gold collected here is by Indians wafhing the fands 
of the rivers during the time of the sneer etic 3 and 
thus find gold duft, or {mail grains of gold, with 
which they pay the tributes, and purchafe neceflaries ; 
and they make fo little account of this metal, that, 
though by a proper induftry they might get a con- 
fiderable quantity, it is only the pooreft Indians that 
live near the fettlements who practife it: as for the 
independent Indians, they give themfelves no concern 
about it. 

Tue jurifdiction of this government produces in 
particular va{t quantities of tobacco; the cultivation 
of it indeed is the chief occupation of all the inhabi- — 
tants. After fteeping the plant in hot mead, or de- 
coctions of fragrant herbs, in order to improve its 
flavour, and the better to preferve its ftrength, it is 


dried, and tied up in the form of a faucifion, each of 


a hundred leaves. Thus it 1s exported into Peru, all 
over the province of Quito, and the kingdom of 
Chili, where no other is ufed for f{moaking, in cornets 
of paper, according to the cuftom of all thefe coun- 
tries. This great vogue it owes to the manner of pre- 
paring the leaves, which gives it a particular relith 
and a ftreneth to its {moke, that is very agreeable to 
thofe who are fond of that amufement. The country 
alfo produces a great deal of cotton; likewife large 
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breeds of mules; and thefe three articles conftitute 
the advantageous traffick which this government car- 
ries on with the juriidiction of its province and the 
other parts of ‘Peru. | 
In the countries of Jaen de Bracamoros, Quixos, 
and Macas, are feen great numbers of thofe wild ani- 
mals, a deicription of which has been given in treat- 
ing of other countries of a like climate. But thefe; 
befides tigers, are infefted with baftard lions, bears, 
dantas or grand beftias, (an animal of the bignefs of 
a bullock, and very {wift, its colour generally white, 
and its fkin very much valued for making buff lea- 
ther; in the middle of its head is a horn bending 
inward.) Thofe three kinds of wild beafts are un- 
‘known in the other countries; and that they. are 
known here, is owing to the proximity to the Cordil- 
leras, where they breed, as in a cold climate adapt- 
ed to their nature: whence they fometimes come 
down into the neighbouring countries; but without 
this circumftance of lying fo near the mountains, they 
would never be feen. Among the reptiles in the 
country is the maca, a fnake which the Indians dif- 
tinguifh by the name of curi-mullinvo, having a 
fining fpotted fkin like that of the tiger, curi in the 
Indian language fignifying gold; it is wholly cover- 
ed with fcales, and makes a frightful appearance, its 
head being out of all proportion to the body, and 
has two rows of teeth, and fangs like thofe of a large 
dog. The wild Indians, as an oftentatious mark of 
their intrepidity, and to give them a more terrible 
appearance, paint on their targets figures of this 
dnake, the bite of which is incurable; and wherever 
it has feized, it never lets go its hold; which the In- 
dians would alfo intimate by their device. | 
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CoO are HY: 
Government of Maynas, and of the River Mara- 


non, or that of the Amazons; its Difcovery, 
aotcdde and that of the Revers running into it. 


AVING treated of the governments of Po- 

payan and Jaen de Bracamoros, which are the 
northern limits of the province of Quito; as alfo of 
Atacames, which is its weftern boundary ; I now pro- 
ceed to the government of Maynas, the eaftern limit 
of its jurifdiction. This is particularly entitled to a 
feparate and fuccinct defcription, as the great river 
Maranon flows through it. 

THE government of Maynas lies contiguous to thofe 
of Quixos and Jaen de Bracamoros, towards the eaft. 
In its territories are the fources of thofe rivers, which, 
after rdpidly traverfing a vaft extent, form, by their 
conflux, the famous river of the Amazons, known al- 
fo by the name of Maranon. The fhores of this and 
many rivers which pay it the tribute of their waters, 
enviren and pervade the government of Maynas. Its 
lamits, both towards the north and fouth, are little 
known, being extended far among the countries of 
infidel Indians; fo that all the account which can be 
expected is from the miffionaries employed in the 
converfion and fpiritual government of the wild na- 
tions which inhabit it. Eaftward it joins the poffef- 
fions of the Portuguete, from which it is feparated by 
the famous line of demarcation, the boundary between 

the Spanifh and Portuguefe pofleffions. 
- Were I toconfine myfelf in general to the extent 
of the government of Maynas, my defcription would. 
be very imperfect, and want the nobleft object of the 
reader’s curlofity, a deicription of the river of the 
Amazons; a fubdject no lefs entertaining than un- 
known; and the more difficult of obtaining a thorough 


know- 
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knowledge of, from its lying fo very remote. This 
defcription I fhall divide into the three following 


heads, which fhall contain its fource, and the princi-— 


pal rivers whereof it is compofed; its courfe through 
the vaft tracts of land it waters; its firft difcoveries, 
and the fubfequent voyages made on it; in order to 


give an adequate idea of this prince of rivers; and at 


ts fame time a more circumftantial account of the 
government of Maynas. 


I. Of the Source of the River Maranon, and of the 
many others which compofe it. 


* As, among the great number of roots by which nou- 
rifhment is conveyed to a ftately tree, it is difficult 


from the great length of fome, and the magnitude of 


others, to determine precifely that from which the 
product is derived: fo the fame perplexity occurs 
in difcovering the {pring of the river Maranon; all 
the provinces of Peru as it were emulating each other 
in fending it fupplies for its increafe, together with 
many torrents which precipitate themfelves from the 
Cordilleras, and, increafed by the fnow and ice, join 
to form a kind of fea of that which at firkt hardly 
deferves the name of a river. 


Tue fources by which this river 1s increafed are fo 


numerous, that very properly every one which iffues 


out of the eaftern Cordillera of the Andes, from the 
government of Popayan, where the river Caqueta or 


Yupura has its fource, to the province of Guanuco, 
within thirty leagues of Lima, may be reckoned 
among the number. For all the ftreams that run eaft- 
ward from this chain of mountains, widening as they 
advance from the fource by the. conflux of others, 
form thofe mighty rivers which afterwards unite in the 
Maranon; and though fome traverfe a larger diltance 
from their fource, yet others, which rife nearer, by re- 


ceiving in their fhort courfe a greater number of 
brooks, 
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brooks, and confequently difcharee a quantity of 
_ water, may vag an equal claim to be called the prin- 


cipal fource. But, without confidently determining 
this intricate point, I fhall firft confider the fources 


of thofe which run into it from the more remote 


diftances, and next thofe which precipitate themfelves 
down feveral cafcades formed by the craggs of the 
Andes, and, after being augmented by others it re- 
ceives, join the Maranon in a more copious ftream; 
feaving it to the reader to determine which is the ori- 
ginal fource. : | 

Tue moft received opinion, concerning the re- 
moteft fource of the river Maranon, is that which 
places it in the jurifdiction of Tarma, iffuing from | 
the lake of Lauricocha, near the city of Guanuco, in 
11 deg. S. lat. whence it directs its courfe S. almoft 
to\12 deg. through the country belonging to this 
jurifdiction; and, forming infenfibly a circuit, flows 
eaftward through the country of Juaxa; where, after 
being precipitated from the eaft fide of the Cordillera 


of the Andes, proceeds northward; and, leaving the 


jurifdi€tions of Mayabamba and Chacha-poyas, it 
continues its courfe to the city of Jaen, the lat. of 
which in the foregoing chapter has been placed in 5 


_ deg. 21min. ‘There, by a fecond circuit, it runs to- 


ward the I. in a continual direction ; till at length it 
falls into the ocean, where its mouth is of fuch an 
enormous breadth, that it reaches from the equinoétial 
to beyond the firft deg. of north lat. Its diftance 
from Lauricocha lake to Jaen, its windings included, 
is about 200 leagues; and this city being 30 deg. 
to the W. of its mouth, is 600 leagues from it, which, 
with the feveral circuits and windings, may without 
excefs be computed at goo fuch leagues: {fo that its 
whole courfe, from Lauricocha to its influx into the 

ocean, is at leaft 1100 leagues. : 
Yer the branch which iffues from Lauricocha is 
not the only one flowing from thefe parts into the Ma- 
ranon ; 


) 
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ranon; nor is it the moft fouthern river which dif- 
charges its waters into that of the Amazons; for S, 
of that lake, not far from Afangara, is the fource of 
the river which paffes through Guamanga. Alfo in 
the jurifdictions of Vilcas and Andaguaylas are two 
others, which, after running for fome time feparately, 
unite their ftreams, and ditcharge themfelves into the 
river iffuing from the lake Lauricocha. Another 
rifes in the province of Chimbi-Vilcas. And laftly, 
one {till farther to the fouth, is the river Apurimac, 
which, direéting its courfe to the northward, paffes 
through the country of Cufco, not far from Lima- 
Tambo; and after being joined by others, falls into 
the Maranon about 120 leagues eaft of the junction of 
_ the latter with the river Santiago. But here it is of 
-fuch a width and depth, as to leave a doubt whether 
it infinuates itfelf into the Maranon, or the Maranon 
pays tribute to the Ucayale, as it is called in that 
part; fince at the conflux its impetuofity forces the 
former to alter the ftraight direction of its courfe, and 
form a curve. Some will have the Ucayale to be the 
true Maranon, and found their opinion on the re- 
motenefs of its fource, and the quantity of its waters, 
which equals at leaft, if it does not exceed, that of 
Lauricocha. 2 
In the fpace intercepted between the junction of 
the Maranon and the river Santiago, are the Pongo © 
de Manzeriche, and the mouth of the river Ucayale; 
and about mid-way betwixt them the river Guallaga, 
which has alfo its fource in the Cordilleras, eaft of the 
province of Guamanga, and falls into the Maranon. 
One of the rivers contributing to its increafe has its 
rife in the mountains of Moyo-Bamba; and on its 
banks, in the middle of its courfe towards the Gual- 
Jaga, ftands a {mall village called Llamas; which ac- 
cording to the moft credible accounts, was the place 
where Pedro de Orfica embarked with his people fs 
his 
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his expedition for the difcovery of the Maranon, and 
the conqueft of the adjacent countries. 

- Eastwarp of Ucayale, the Maranon receives the 
river Yabari, and afterwards four others, namely, the 
Yutay, A Tefe, and Coari; all running from 
the fouth, where they have their fource nearly in 
the fame Cordilleras as that of the Ucayale; but the 
countries through which the latter paffes being inha- 
bited by wild Indians, and confequently but little 
known to the Spaniards, its courfe, till its junction 
with the Maranon, cannot be afcertained: and it is 
only from vague accounts of fome Indians, that in 


certain months of the year it is navigable. There is 


indeed a tradition of voyages made up it, and by 
which it was perceived to run very near the provinces 
of Peru. 

_ Bryonp the Rio Coari eaftward, the Cuchibara, alio 
called the Purus, joins the Maranon; and after that 
likewife the Madera, one of the largeft rivers that 
unite their waters with it. In 1741, the Portuguefe 
failed up it, till they found themfelves not far from 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, betwixt 17 and 18 dee. of 
fouth lat. From this river downwards, the Mara- 
non is known among the Portueuefe by the name of 
the river of the Amazons: upwards they give it the 
name of the river of Solimoes. Within a fmall 


diftance follows the river of Topayos, likewife very 


_confiderable; and which has its fource among the 


mines of Brazil. After thefe it is farther joined by 
the rivers Zingu, dos Bocas, Tocantines, and Muju, 
all iffuing from the mines and mountains of Brazil ; 
and on the eaftern fhore of the latter ftands the city. ae 
Gran Para. 

Havine thus given an account of the ie diftant 
branches of the ftately river of Maranon, and of the 
principal ones which join it from the fouth, I pro- 
ceed to thofe, the fources of which are nearer, iffuing 


from the Cordilleras, and which immediately run in- 


to 
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to the eaftern direction; and alfo thofe which j joie 
from the north. 

In the mountains and Cordilleras of Loja and Za. : 
mora rife feveral little rivers, the conflux of which 
forms that of Santiago; and from thefe of Cuenga, 
others which unite in the Paute: but this, on its 
union with the former, lofes its name, being abforb- 
ed by the Santiago, (fo called from a city of that 
name) near which it joins the two others from Lau- 
-nicocha and Apurimac. The river Morona  iffues 

from the lofty deferts of Sangay; and paffing very 
near the city of Macas, runs ina §. E, courfe, till it 
lofes itfelf in the principal channel of the Maranon; 
which happens at the diftance of about 20° leagues 
FE. of Borja, the danke of the government of ney 
nas. 

In the mountains oF the jurifdiction of Riobamba, 
thofe of Latacunga and the town of San Miguel de 
Ibarra, are the fources of the rivers Paftaza and Tigre; 
and from Cotopaxi and its Cordillera iffue the firft 
branches of the rivers Coca and Napo. Thefe, though 
their fources are at no remarkable diftance, run to a 
ereat extent before they join: and retaining the name 
of Napo, fall into the Maranon, after a courfe of above 
200 leagues in a direct line from E. to W. with fome, | 
though infenfible, inclinations to the S. This is the 
river which father Chriftopher de Acuna, who will be 
mentioned hereafter, takes for the true Maranon, to 
which, as exceeding all the reft in largenefs, the Gpats 
may be faid to add their waters. , 

From the mountains of the jurifdiction of? San 
Miguel de Ibarra, and thofe of Pafto, iffues the river 
Putu- -mayo, called alfo Ica, which, after running 


-. §. E, and E. about 300 leagues, joins the Maranon 


much more eaftward than the river Napo: laftly, in 
the jurifdi€tion of Popayan, the river Caqueta has its 
origin, which becomes divided into two branches 5. 


the welter rn, called Yupura, difembogues itfelf into the 
5 Maranon 
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Maranon like another Nile, through feven or eight 
mouths, and thefe are at fuch a diftance, that the in- 
termediate fpace betwixt the firft and the laft, is not 
Jefs than 100 leagues; and the other, which runs to 
the eaftward, is not lefs famous under the name cf 
Negro. M. de la Condamine, in the narrative of 
his voyage, confirms the opinion of its being one of 
the communications betwixt the Oronoque and Ma- 
ranon; and corroborates his affertion, by the autho- 
rity of a map compofed by father John Ferreira, 
rector of the college of Jefuits in the city of Gran 
Para; in which he obferves, that in the year 1744 a 
flying camp of Portuguefe, pofted on the banks of the 
Negro, having embarked on that river, went up it 
till they found themfelyes near the Spanifh miffions 
on the river Oronoque, and meeting with the fu- 
perior of them, returned with him to the flying camp 
on the river Neoro, without going a ftep by land; on 
which the author makes this remark, That the river 
Caqueta, (already mentioned, and fo ca lled from a 
{mall place by which tt pafits, near its fource) iffuing 
from Mocoa, a country joining eaftward to Almaeuar 
in the jurifdi@tion of Popayan, after running eaftward 
with a {mall declenfion towards the fouth, divides it- 
felf into two branches; one of which declining a lit- 
tle more fouthward, forms thé river Yupura, and af 
terwards feparating into feveral arms, runs, as we have 
noted above, into the Maranon, through feven or 
eight mouths; and the other, after a courfe eaftward, 
fubdivides itfelf into two branches, one of which, run- 
ning north-eaft, joins the Oronoque; and the other, 
in a fouth-eaft direction, is the river Negro. This 
fubdivifion in the branches of large rivers, and their 
oppofite courfes, though fomething extraordinary, is: 
not deftitute of probability; for a river flowing 
through a country every way level, may very naturally 
divide into two or more branches, in thofe parts where 
it meets with any inclination, though almoft infenf- 
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ble, in the ground, If this declivity. be not very 
great, and the river large and deep, it will eafily be- 
come navigable every where, with a free paffage from 
one arm into the other. And in this manner the 
marfhes are formed in a level country, as we have 
particularly remarked in the coaft of Tumbez: for 
the fea-water on the flood running: into thefe various 
mouths, which fometimes are 20 leagues diftant or 
more, a veflel enters one arm by the favour of the 
tide; but coming to a place where the foil rifes, the 
ftream runs again{t her, being the water ahi the 
fame flood had impelled through another channel. 
Thus the ebb caufes the waters to feparate at that 
point; and each portion of water takes the fame courfe 
at golne out as at its entrance; yet the place where 
the feparation is made is not left dry. But even 
though the place where the waters of the river Ca- 
quefa are feparated fhould not be level, or nearly 
horizontal, but lie on a confiderable declivity ; yet if 
this fall be equal on both fides, one part of the waters 
may take its courfe to the Oronoque, and the other 
to the Negro, without any other confequence than that 
the great ‘Tapidity would render them impracticable 
to navigation ; but this has nothing to do with the 
divifion of the waters, it being no more than forming 
an ifland either large or fmall. : 
From the province of Quito there are three ways 
to the river Maranon; but all extremely trouble- 
fome and fatiguing, from the nature of the climate, 
and being full of rocks, that a great part of the dif- 
tance muft be travelled on foot; for being fo little 
frequented, no care has been taken to mend them, 
whence they are even more dangerous than the others 
in South America, of which we have given a GelCMD; 
tion. 7 
Tue firft of thefe roads, which is the neareft to the 
town of Quito, runs through Baza and Archidona ; 
where you embark on the river Napo.. The fecond 
is 
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is by Hambato and Papate, at the foot of the moun- 
tain of Tunguragua; and from thence the road lies 
through the country of Canelos, watered by the river 
‘Bobonaza, which joining the Paftaza, both difcharge 
themfelves into the Maranon. The third hes through 
Cuenca, Loja, Valladolid, and Jaen, from whence at 
the village of Chuchunga, which is as it were its port, 
this river becomes navigable; and here all embark 
who are either going to Manas, or a longer voyage 
on this river. Of the three, this alone 1s practicable 
to beafts; but the tedioufnefs of the diftance from 
Quito renders it the leaft frequented: for the mif- 
fionaries, who take thefe journies oftener than any 
other fett of men, in order to avoid its circuit, and the 
danger of the pals of Manzeriche, prefer the difficul- 
ties and dangers to the others. 

In the long courfe of this river from Chuchunga, 
are fome paris where the banks, contracting them- 
felves, form fireiohts, which, from the rapidity of the 
waters, are dangerous to pafs. In others, by a fud- 
den turn of its direction, the waters are violently car- 
ried again{t the rocks; and in their repercuffion, form 
dangerous whirlpools, the apparent fmoothnefs of 
which is no lefs dangerous than the rapidity in the 
{treights. Among thefe, one of the moft dangerous 
is that betwixt Santiago de las Montanas and Borja, 
called Pongo de Manzeriche ; the firft word of which 
_ fignifies a door or entrance, and by the Indians is ap- 
plied to all narrow places; the fecond is the name of 
the adjacent country. 

Tue Spaniards who have paffed this ftreight make 
the breadth of it to be no more than twenty-five yards, 
and its length three leagues; and that, without any 
other help than merely the current of the water, they 
were carried through it ina quarter of an hour. If 
this be true, they muft move at the rate of twelve 
leagues an hour; a moft aftonifhing velocity! But 
M. de la Condamine, who examined it with par- 
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ticular attention, and to whofe judgement the egreateft 
deference is due, is of opinion, that the breadth of 
the Pongo, even in its narroweft part, is twenty-five 
toifes; and the leneth of the Pongo about two leagues, 
reckoning from the place where the fhores begin to 
approach, as far as the city of Borga. And this 
diftance he was carried in fifty-feven minutes. He 
oblerves allo, that the wind was contrary; and con- 
fequently his balza did not go fo faft as the current 
would ‘otherwife have carried her; fo that, making 
allowance for this obftrucétion, the current, may be 
ftated at two leagues and a half or at three leagues 
an hour. | 
Tue breadth and depth of this river is anfwerable 
to its vaft length ; and in the pongos or ftreights, and 
other parts where its breadth is contracted, its depth 
is augmented proportionally. And hence many are 
deceived by the appearance of other rivers which join 
it, their breadth caufing them to be taken for the real 
Maranon; but the mind is foon convinced of its error, 
by obferving the little increafe which the Maranon re- 
ceives from the influx of them. This large river, by | 
continuing its courfe without any vifible change in its 
breadth or rapidity, demonftrates that the others, ° 
though before the objet of aftonifhment, are not com- 
parable with it. In other parts it difplays its whole 
grandeur; dividing itfelf into feveral large branches, 
imcluding a multitude of iflands: particularly in the 
latermediate {pace between the mouth of the Napo.and 
that of the Coari, which lies fomething to the weft- 
ward of the. river Negro; where, dividing itfelf into 
many branches, it forms an infinite number of iflands. 
Betwixt the miffion, of Peba, which is at prefent the 
jaft of the Spanifh, and that of San Pablo the firft 
of the Portuguefe,.M. de la Condamine, and Don. 
Pedro Maldonado, having meafured the breadth of 
fome of thefe branches, found them nearly equal to 
nine hundred toifes, that is, almoft a fea league. At 
ih 3 : the 
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the influx of the river of Chuchunga, the place where 
the Maranon becomes navigable, and where M. de la 
Condamine firft embarked on it, he found its breadth 
_ to be one hundred and thirty five toifes: and though 
this was near its beginning, the lead did not reach | 
the bottom at twenty-eight toifes, notwithftanding 
this founding was made at a great diftance from the 
middle of the river. 

Tue iflands formed by the Maranon eaft of the 
Napo, terminate at the river Coari, where it again re- 
unites its waters, and flows in one ftream: but here 
its breadth is from one thoufand to twelve hundred 
toifes, or near half a leacue: and here the fame in- 
genious gentleman, after taking all poffible precau- 
tions again{t the current, as he had before at the mouth 
of the river Chuchunga, founded; but found no bot- 
tom with one hundred and three fathom of line. 
The river Negro, at the diftance of two leagues from 
its mouth, meafured twelve hundred toifes in breadth, 
which being nearly equal to that of the principal 
river, and fome of thofe we have named, pica the 
Madera, and others, were found to be nearly of the 
fame width. 

Agzout one hundred leagues below the mouth of 
the river Negro, the fhores ‘of the Maranon begin to 
approach each other near the efflux of the river 
Trumbetas, which part is called the Eftrecho de 
Pauxis, where, as alfo at the pofts of Peru, Curupa 
and Macapa, along its banks, and on thefe eaft of 
the rivers Negro and Popayos, the Portuguefe have 
forts. At the Eftrecho de Pauxis, where the breadth 
“of the river is near nine hundred toifes, the effec of the 
tides may be perceived; though the diftance from the 
fea-coafts be not lefs than two hundred leagues. This 
effect confitts in the waters, which, without any change 
in the direction of their courfe, decreafe in their wale 
city, and gradually fwell over their banks. ‘The 
flux and reflux are conftant every twelve hours, with 
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the natural differences of time. But M. de la-Con- 
damine, with his ufual accuracy, as may be feen in 
the narrative of his own voyage, obferved that the 
flux and reflux perceived in the ocean, on any certain 
day and hour, is different from that which is felt at 
the fame day and hour, in the intermediate fpace be- 
tween the mouth of the river and Pauxis, being ra- 
ther the effect of the tides of the preceding days; 
proportional to the diftance of the place from the 
river’s mouth; for as the water of one tide cannot 
flow two hundred leagues within the twelve hours, it 
follows, that having produced its effect to a determin- 
ed diftance during the fpace of one day, and renew- 
ing it in the following by the impulfe of the fucceed- 
ing tides, it moves through that long fpace with the 
ufual alternation in the hours of flood and ebb; and 
in feveral parts thefe hours coincide with thole of the 
flux and reflux of the ocean. 

Arter flowing through fuch a vaft extent of coun- 
try, receiving the tribute of other rivers precipitated 
from the Cordilleras, or gliding in a more gentle 
courfe from remote provinces; after forming many 
circuits, cataracts, and ftreights; dividing ictal In- 
to various branches, forming a multitude of iflands 
of different magnitudes, the Maranon at length, from 
the mouth of the river Xingu, directs its courfe N. E. 
and enlarging its channel in a prodigious manner, as 
it were to facilitate its difcharge into the ocean, forms 
in this aftonifhing fpace feveral very large and fertile 
ifands; of which the chief is that of Joanes or Ma- 
rayo, formed by a branch of the great river which 
feparates from it twenty-five leagues below the mouth: 
of the Xingu; and directing its courfe to the fouth- 
ward, in a direction oppofite to that of the principal 
ftream, opens a communication between the Mara-: 
non and the river of Dos Bocas, which has before 
received the waters of the — and Pacayas, and 
fiows into it through a mouth of above two leagues in 
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breadth. Thefe are afterwards joined by the river 
Tocantines; the outlet of which is ftill broader than 
the former, and at a ftill greater diftance: the river 
of Muju, on the eaftern fide of which ftands the city 
of Gran Para, difcharges its waters into the fame 
ftream; and it afterwards receives the river Capi, 
which wafhes the city of the fame name. 

Tue river of Dos Bocas, after joining that of Ta- 
gipuru, runs eaftward, forming an arch as far as the 
river of Tocantines, | from which it continues N. E. 
like the Maranon, leaving in the middle the ifland of 
Joanes, which is nearly of a triangular figure, except 
the fouth fide about one hundred and fifty leagues 
in length, and forms the arch of a circle. This ifland 
divides the Maranon into the two mouths, by which 
that river difembogues itfelf into the fea. The prin- 
cipal of thefe two mouths from Cape Maguari in 
this ifland, and the North Cape, is about forty-five 
leagues broad ; and that of the channel of Tagi- 
puru, as likewife of the rivers which have joined i ity 
from the fame Cape Maguari to Tigioca point, is 
twelve leagues. 

Tuis river, which exceeds any one mentioned either. 
in facred or profane hiftory, has three names; and is 
equally known by them all, each implying its ftu- 
pendous majefty, and importing its fuperiority to any 
other in Europe, Africa, or Afia. And this feems 
to have been intended by the fingularity of its having 
three different names; each of them enigmatically 
comprehending thofe of the moft famous in the other ° 
three parts of the world; the Danube in Europe, the 
Ganges in Afia, and the Nile in Africa. 

Tue names which exprefs the grandeur of this river, 
are the Maranon, the Amazons, and Orellana. But 
it is not known with certainty that either of them was 
the original, before its difcovery by the Spaniards, 
given It t by the Indians; though very probably it was 
not without eld for as various nations inhabited 
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its banks, it was natural for every one to call it b A; 
particular name, or at leaft to make ufe of that which. 
had been previoufly given it. But either the firft 
Spaniards who failed on it neglected this enquiry, or 
the former names became confounded with others 
given it fince that epocha, fo that now no veftiges of 
them remain. 

THE general opinion prefers, in point of antiquity, 
that of Maranon, though fome authors will have it 


pofterior to the two others; but we conceive they are | 


miftaken, both in their affertion, and in the caufe of 
that name. They fuppofe that it was firft given to 
‘this river by the Spaniards, who failed down it under 
the conduct of Pedro de Orfua, in 1560 or+1559; 
- whereas it had been known by that name many years 
before: for Pedro Martyr in his decades, {peaking of 
the difcovery of the coaft of Brazil, in the year 1500, 
by Vincente Yanez Pinzon, relates, among other 
things, that they came to a rivercalled Maranon. This 
book was printed in the year 1516, long before Gon- 
zalo Pizarro undertook the difcovery of the river, and 
conqueft of the adjacent nations who inhabited its 
banks; or Francifco de Orellana had failed on it. 
This demonftrates the antiquity of the name of Ma-. 
raaon; but leaves us under the fame difficulties with | 
regard to its date and etymology. Some, following 
Auguftine de Zarate, attribute the origin of this name 
to a Spanifh commander called Maranan, from whom, 
as being the firft that difplayed the Spanifh enfign on 
this river, it was thence called after his own name, 
But this opinion is rather fpecious than folid; being 
founded only on the fimilarity of the names, a very 
exceptionable inference; efpecially as no mention is 
made of any fuch officer in any hiftory publifhed of 
thefe difcoveries and conquefts; whence it feems na- 
tural to conclude, that Zarate, on hearing that the 
river was called: Maranon, inferred that the name was 
taken from fome perfon of eminence who had made 
| an 
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an expedition on it. For had he known any thing 
further, he doubtlefs would have enriched his hiftory. 
with fome of the adventures of the difcovery of it; 
for if he had not thought them {fufficiently interefting, 
it is fomething ftrange that all the Spanifh hiftorians 
fhould be in the fame way of thinking, and concur to 
fupprefs the memory of a Spaniard whofe name was 
thought worthy to be given to the moft diftinguifhed 
river in the world. But what carries along with it a 
much greater air of probability, is, that Vicente Ya- 
nez Pinzon, upon his arrival in the river, heard it call- 
ed by the Indians who inhabited its iflands and banks, 
Marancen, or fome name of a fimilar found; and thence 
Vicente Yanez concluded that its name was Maranon. 
Hence it is undeniable, that the preference in an- 
tiquity belongs to the name of Maranon; and that 
this name-was not given it by Orfua or his men, in 
allufion to fome feuds and confufions among them, 
called in Spanifh maranas, or from being bewildered 
among the great number of iflands, forming enma- ~ 
ranado, or an intricate labyrinth of channels, accord- 
ing to the opinion of fome hiftorians. 

Tue fecond name is that of the river of the Ama- 
zons, which was given it by Francifco Orellana, from 
the troops of women who made part of the body of 
Indians who oppofed his paffage; and who were not 
inferior either in courage or the dexterous ufe of the 
bow, tothe men; fo that, inftead of landing where‘he 
intended, he was obliged to keep at a diftance from 
the fhore, and often in the middle of the channel, to 
be out of their reach. However, on his return to 
Spain, and laying before the miniftry an account of 
his proceedings, and of the female warriors that op- 
pofed him, he was by patent created governor of theie 
parts, in recompenfe, as it was exprefied, for his having 
fubdued the Amazons: and ever fince the river has 
been called by that name, 
| | SOME 
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‘Some have indeed doubted, whether the Maranon 
and the Amazons were the fame river ; ; and many feem 
to’ be ftrongly perfuaded, that they were really dif- 
ferent. But this opinion proceeds only from the 
-river’s not having been satel: reconnoitred till 
the clofe of the laft century. 

Tus particular of the Ameer is confirmed by 
all writers, who have given a fuccinét account of — 
the river, and Orellana’s expedition: and though 
this proof is abundantly fufficient, if not of its rea- 
licy, at leaft of- its probability, it is additionally - 
confirmed by the tradition ftill fubfifting among the 
natives, which we may believe on the ‘authority of 
one of the moft eminent geniufes the province of 
Quito ever produced; I mean Don Pedro Maldonado, 
who was:a native of the town of Riobamba, but lived 
at Quito, and whofe performances are well known in 
the republic of letters. In 1743, this gentleman and 
M. de la Condamine agreed to return to Europe in 
company, by the way of the river Maranon; and 
among their other enquiries towards a complete know- 
ledge OF) ir, and the countries through which it flows, 
they did not forget the famous Amazons; and were 
informed by fome old Indians, that it was an un- 
doubted truth, that there had formerly been feveral 
communities of women, who formed a kind of re- 
public, without admitting any men into the govern- 
ment: and that one of thefe female ftates ftill fub- 
fifted ; but had withdrawn from the banks of the river 
to a confiderable diftance up the country; adding, 
that they had often feen fome of thefe female war- 
riors in their country. M. de la Condamine, in the 
narrative of his voyage down this river, printed at 
Paris in the year 1745, and who had all the rational 
curtofity of his fellow-traveller Don Pedro Maldo- 
nado, relates fome of the facts told him by the In- 
dians, concerning the Amazons whom they had feen. 
But I fhall only “here infert what hiftorians have faid 
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on this head, leaving every one to give what degree 


of credit he pleafes to the adventure of Orellana, and 
the actual exiftence of the Amazons. | 

Some who are firmly perfuaded of the truth of the 
adventure of the Amazons with Orellana, and be- 
lieve that their valour might be equal to that of the 
men, in defence of their country and families, will 
not hear of a female republic feparated from the in- 
tercourfe of men. They fay, and not without fuf- 
ficient reafon, that the women who {fo gallantly op- 
pofed Orellana were of the Yurimagua nation, at that 
time the moft powerful tribe inhabiting the banks of 
the Maranon, and particularly celebrated for their 
courage. It is therefore, fay they, very natural to 
think, that the women fhould, in fome degree, inherit 
the general valour of their hufbands, and join them in 
oppofing an invader, from whom they imagined they 
had every thing to fear, which might inflame their 
ardour; as likewife from an emulation of military 
glory, of which there are undeniable inftances in the 
other parts of the Indies. : 

Tue third and laft name is that of the Orellana, 
defervedly given to it in honour of Francifco.de Orel- 


Jana, the firft who failed on it, furveyed a great part 


of it, and had feveral encounters with the Indians 
who lived in its ifland or along its banks. Some 
have been at a great deal of pains to affign certain’ 
diftances through its long courfe, and to appropriate 
to each of theie one of the three names. ‘Uhus they 
call Orellana all that {pace from the part where this 
officer. failed down in his armed fhip till it joins the 
Maranon. The name of Amazons begins at the in- 
flux of another river, at the mouth of which Orellana 


met with a ftout refiftance from the women or Ama- 


zons; and this name reaches to the fea: and laftly, 
the name of Maranon comprehends the river from its 
Jource a confiderable way beyond the Pongo down- 
wards all along the part of the defcent of this river 


through 
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through Peru; alledging that this was the part through 
which Pedro de Orfua entered the river; fupporting 
their opinion by a derivation, to which we cannot 
fubfcribey namely, that he gave it this name on ac- 
count of the difturbances which happened among his 
men. The truth is, that the Maranon, the Ama- 
zons, and the Orellana, are one individual river; and 
that what is meant by each of thefe names, is the 
vaft common channel into which thofe many rivers 
fall, which contribute to its greatnefs. And that to 
the original name of Maranon the two others have 
been added for the caufes already mentioned. The © 
Portuguefe have been the moit ftrenuous fupporters 
of this opinion, calling it by no other name than that 
_of the Amazons, and transferring that of Maranon 
to one of the captainfhips of Brazil, lying betwixt 
Grand Para and Siara; and whofe capital is the city 
of San Luis del Maranon. 


Hi. Account of the firft Difcoveries and of the 
moft famous Expeditions on the Maranon, in 
order to obtain a more adequate Idea of this fa- 
mous River. 


Arter this account of the courfe and names of 
this river, I fhall proceed to the difcovery of it, and 
the moft remarkable voyages made thereon. Vicente 
Yanez Pinzon, one of thofe who had accompanied 
the admiral Don Chriftopher Columbus in his firft 
voyage, was the perfon who difcovered the mouth 
through which this river, as I have before taken no- 
tice, difcharges itfelf into the ocean. This adventurer, 
at his own. expence, in 1499, fitted out four fhips, dif- 
coveries being the reigning tafte of that time. With 
this view He {teered for the Canary Ifands; and after 
pafling by thofe of Cape de Verd, continued his 
courfe diretly weft, till on the 26th of January, a 
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the year 1500, he had fight of land; and called it 
Cabo de Confolacion, having juft weathered a moft 
violent ftorm. This promontory is now called Cabo 
de San Auguftin. Here he landed; and, after taking 
a view of the country, coafted along it northward; 
fometimes he loft fight of it, when ona fudden he 
found himfelf in a frefh-water fea, out of which he 
fupplied himfelf with what he wanted: and being 
determined to trace it to its fource, he failed upwards, 
and came to the mouth of the river Maranon, where 
the iflands made a moft charming appearance. Here 
he ftaid fome time, carrying on a friendly traffick 
with the Indians, who were courteous and humane 
to thefe ftrangers. He continued advancing up the 
river, new countries ftill appearing as he failed 
farther. | 

To this maritime difcovery fucceeded that by land, 
in the’ year 4540, under the conduct of Gonzalo 
Pizarro, who was commiffioned for this enterprize 
by his brother the Marquis Don Francifco Pizarro, 
on the report which Gonzalo Diaz de Pineda had made 
of the country of La Canela, in the year. 1536; at 
the fame time making him governor of Quito. 
Gonzalo Pizarro arrvied at the country of Los Cane- 
los; and following the courfe ofa river, either the 
Napo. or Coca, it is not certain which, though more 
probably the firft, met with unfurmountable difficulties 
and hardfhips; and feeing himfelf deftitute of pro- 
vifions of every kind, and that his people, by feeding 
on the buds and rinds of trees, {nakes, and other crea- 
tures, wafted away one after another, he determined 
to build a veffel, in order to feek provifions at the 
place where this river joined another; the Indians 
having informed him that there he would meet with a 
great plenty. ‘The command of this veffel he gave 
to Francifco de Orellana, his lieutenant-general and 
confident, recommending to him all the diligence 
and punctuality which their extremity required. Af- 
‘ ter 
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ter failing eighty Jeagues, Orellana arrived at the 
junction ‘of the two rivers, but met with nothing of 
what he had been fent for; being difappointed in the 
provifions he fought, the trees not bearing any fruit, 
or the Indians having already gathered it.) His: re- 
turn to Pizarro feemed very difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable, on account of the rapidity of the current s 
bebceen he could not think of returning, without. 
bringing with him that relief fo earneftly expected ; 
fo that, after long debating the matter with himéfelf, 
he determined, without the privity of his compa- 
- pions, to fail with the current to the fea. But this 
could not long remain a fecret, the hoifting the fails 
fufficiently demonftrating his intentions; and fome 
vehemently oppofing fuch a defertion, as they called it, 
were near coming to blows. But at length Orellana, 
by plaufible reafons and magnificent promifes, paci- 
fied them: and the oppofition ceafing, he continued 
his voyage, after fetting afhore Hernando Sanchez de 
Vargas to perifh with hunger, as being the ring-leader 
of the malecontents; and perfifting in his invectives 
againft Orellana’s project. | 
Pizarro, furprized at having no account of Orel- 
lana, marched by land to the place where he had or- 
dered him, and near it met with Hernando Sanchez 
de Vargas, who acquainted him with the whole af- 
fair of the veffel; at which Pizarro feeing him- 
felf without refource, a confiderable part of his men 
dead, the other fo exhaufted with fatigue and hun- 
eer that ‘they dropt down as they, marched, and 
thofe in the beft ftate reduced to mere fkeletons; he 
determined to return to Quito, which, after fatigues 
and hardfhips even greater than the former, he at 
laft reached with a handful of men in the year 1542, 
having only. reconnoitred fome rivers, and the ad- 
jacent country ; a fervice difproportionate to the lofs. - 
of fo many men, and the miferies futiered in this, 
enterprize. i, 
Tuis 
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~ Tuts was the firft expedition of any confequence, 
to make difcovery of the river Maranon: and if the 
fuccefs of Pizarro was not equal to his force and zeal, 
he was at leaft the inftrument of its being entirely ac- 
complifhed by another; and to his refolution in 
preffing forward through difficulties and dangers, and 
by his expedient of building the armed veffel, muft, 
in fome meafure, be attributed the happy event of 
Orellana’s voyage, who, with a conitancy which 
fhewed him worthy of his general’s favour, recon- 
noitred the famous river of the Amazons through 
its whole extent, the adjacent country, its innumera- 
ble iflands, and the multitude and difference of na- 
tions inhabiting its banks. But this remarkable ex- 
pedition deferves a more particular detail. 
OreELLana began to fail down the river in the year 
1541; and in his preerefs through the {everal nations 
along its banks, entered into a friendly conference 
with many, having prevailed upon them to acknow- 
ledge the fovereignty of the kings of Spain formally, 
and with the confent of the caciques took poffeffion 
of it. Others, not fo docile, endeavoured to oppofe, 
with a large fleet of canoes, his farther navigation: 
and with thefe he had feveral fharp encounters. In 
one Indian nation bravery was fo general, that the wo- 
men fought with no lefs intrepidity than the men; | 
and by their dexterity fhewed, that they were trained 
up to the exercife of arms. ‘This occafioned Orel- 
Jana to call them Amazons; which name alfo paffed 
to the river. The fcene of this action, according to 
Orellana’s own account, and the defcription of the 
place, is thought to have been at fome diftance below 
the junction of the Negro and Maranon. ‘Thus he 
continued his voyage till the 26th of Auguft, in the 
fame year; when, having paffed a prodigious number 
of iflands, he faw himfelf in the ocean. He now 
proceeded to the Ifle of Cubagua, or, according to 


Ag 5 
others, to that of La Trinidad, with a defign of go- 


ing 
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ing to Spain, to folicit for a patent as governor of 


thefe countries. The diftance he failed on this river, 
according to his own computation, was eighteen hun- 
dred leagues. 

Tus difcovery was followed by another, but not 
fo complete; it was undertaken in the year 1559 or 
1560, under Pedro de Orfua, by commiffion from the 
marquis de Canete, viceroy at Peru, who at the fame 
time conferred on him the title of governor of all his 
conquefts. But the firft news of Orfua was, that he 
and the ereateft part of his men were killed in an 
ambufcade by the Indians; a cataftrophe entirely ow- 
ing to his own ill conduct, which deftroyed the great 
armament made for this enterprize, and created an 
averfion to defigens liable to fuch dangers. | 

In the year 1602, the reverend Raphael Ferrer, a 
Jefuit, having undertaken the miffion of Cofanes, fell 
down the Maranon, and attentively furveyed the coun- 
try as far as the conflux of the two rivers where Orel- 
Jana had left Hernando Sanchez de Vargas; and at 
his return to Quito gave a very circumftantial account 
of what he had feen, and the different nations he had 
difcovered. | 

Aworuer, but fortuitous, view of the river was 
taken 1616. Twenty Spanifh foldiers, quartered in 
Santiago de las Montanas, in the province of Yaguar- 
fongo, purfued a company of Indians, who, after 
murdering fome of their countrymen in the city, fled 
up the country, and embarked on the Maranon in 
their canoes. The foldiers, in falling down the river, 
came to the nation of the Maynas, who received them 
in.a friendly manner; and after fome difcourfe fhewed 
a difpofition of fubmitting to the king of Spain, and 
defired miffionaries might be fent them. The fol- 
diers, on their return to Santiago, having made a re- 
port of the good inclination of the Maynas, and their 
defire of being inftructed in the Chriftian religion, an 
account was fent to the prince of Efquiloche, Mie 
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of Peru: and in 1618, Don Diego Baca de Vega 
- was appointed governor of Maynas and Maranon; 
and may be hid to have been in reality the firft, as 
neither Pizarro, Orellana, nor Orfua, though invetted 
with the title, were ever in poffeffion of it, having made 
no abfolute conquefts; a neceffary circumftance to- 
wards realizing the title. 

Tuts expedition was performed in 1635 and 1636, 
and was fucceeded by that of two Francifcans, with 
others of the fame order, who fet out from Quito ‘with 4 
determined zeal for propagating Chriftianity among the 
nations on the Maranon. But many of them, unable 
to fupport themfelves under the fatigues and hard- 
_ fhips natural in fuch a country, and difcouraged with 
the litle fruit their good defires produced, after wan- 
dering among mountains, woods, and deferts, fe- 
turned to Quito, leaving only two, Dominico dé 
Brieda and Andrew de Toledo, both lay-brothers. 
Thefe, either from a religious zeal, or naturally more 
brave and hardy, or of greater curiofity, ventured to 
penetrate further into thofe dreary waftes. They were 
indeed attended by fix foldiers, remaining of a whole 
company who had been fent, under captain Juan de Pa- 
Jacio, for the fafezuard of the miffionaries; but fo 
many of them had returned with the religious to Quito, — 
that thefe fix and the captain were all that remained: 
and that officer, a few days after, loft his life in an. 
action aeainft the Indians. 

Tue fix foldiers and two lay-brothers, however, 
continued with undaunted refolution to travel through 
countries inhabited by favages, unknown, and full of 
precipices on all fides; at length they ‘committed 
themfelves to the ftream, in a kind of launch; and 
after many fatigues, hardfhips, and here and there a 
rencounter, reached the city of Para, at that time de- 
pendent on, or united with, the captainfhip of the 
Maranon, the governor of which refided at San Louis, 
Vou. t Ce whither 
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whither they went, and gave him an account of what 
they had obferved in this navigation. 
_ Ar that time the crown. of Portugal was annexed 
to Spain; and the governor of the “captainfhip, or 
Maranon, for the fovereign of both kingdoms, was 
Jacome Reymundo de Norona, who, zealous for the 
improvement of this difcovery, as of the higheft im- 
portance to his prince, fitted out a fleet of canoes, un- 
der the command of captain Texera, to go up the 
river, and furvey the country with greater form and 
accuracy. This flotilla departed from the neighbour- 
hood of Para, on the 28th of October 1637, with 
the two religious on board ; and after an inceflant fa- 
_tigue in making way againft the ftream, they arrived 
at -Payamino on the 24th of June 1638. This place 
belongs to the jurifdiction of the government of 
Quixos ; whence Texera, with the foldiers and the 
_two religious, went to Quito, where he gave an ac- 
count of the expedition to the audiencia, which tranf- 
mitted the particulars to the count de Chinchon, vice- 
roy of Peru; and he, agreeably to the zeal he had 
always. manifefted for enlarging his majefty’s domi- 
nions, held a council about making more parhieawas 
difcoveries along the fhores of that river. 

Amone other things, the count de Chinchon gave 
orders, that the Portuguefe flotilla fhould return to 
Para; and with it fent jome intelligent perfons, whofe 
zeal might be depended on, with orders to take an 
accurate {urvey of the river and its banks ; ; and after 
difcharging this commiffion, to proceed to Spain, and 
make a report of their expedition to the council of the 
Indies, in order to. be laid before his majefty, that 
-meafures might in confequence be taken for fecuring 
the conqueft of thefe nations. The perfons chofen 
were, the Reverend Fathers Chriftopher de Accuna 
and Andrez de Artieda, Jefuits, avd perfons every way 
equal to the fervice. They left Quito on the 16th of » 
February 1639; and haying embarked with the ar- 
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-madilla, after a voyage of ten months, they arrived at 
Gran Para on the r2th of December, whence, accord- 
ing to their inftructions, they paffed over to Spain, 
and completely acquitted themfelves of the truft re- 
pofed in them. 

AT the end of the laft century, a seinen expedition 
was undertaken, for making diicoveries on the Ma- 
ranon ; but at that time it was already fo well known, 
that moft of the adjacent lands had been improved 
by the miffions which the Jefuits had fettled there: 
and the government of Manas now includes many 
~ nations, who, on the fervent preaching of the Jefuits, 
having embraced Chriftianity, vowed obedience to the 
kings of Spain; anda happy alteration was feen in 
their morals and cuftoms. ‘The banks of this river, 
where before only wild Indians were {een living in the 
manner of beafts, were now iurned into plantations 
and regular towns, the inhabitants of which fhewed 
that they were not deftitute of realon and humanity. 
Thefe improvements were in a great meafure owing 
to Father Samuel Fritz, who, 1 in 1686, preached the 
Gofpel among thofe ‘i copie, and in a fhort time was 
‘the inftrument of the converfion of many nations : 
but the continual fatigues and hardfhips, both by 
land and water, affected his health'to fuch a degree, 
that he was obliged to fet out for Para in January 
1689, and arrived there on the 11th of September of 
the fame year. Here he remained in a difagreeable 
inactivity, till his health was reftored, and fome affairs 
fettled which required inftructions from the court of 
Lifbon. 

_ Juy the 8th, 1691, Father Fritz left Para, in order 
to return to his miffion, which then reached from the 
mouth of the river Napo to fome diftance beyond the 
Negro, and included the Omaguas, Yurimaguas, 
Ayfuares, and many other adjacent nations, the es. 
numerous of the whole river. October the 19th, 1 
the fame year, he returned to the town of Nuettra Se- 
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nora de las Nieves, the capital of the Yurimagua na- 
tion; and. having vifited the reft under his charge, to 
the number of forty-one, all large and populous, he 
went, on other public affairs, to the town of Laguna, 
the capital of all the miffions on the Maranon, where 
the fuperior refided ; and afterwards repaired to the 
eity of Lima, in order to communicate to the count 
de Moncloa, at that time viceroy, a full account of 
all thofe countries. ‘This laft journey he undertook 
by the way of the rivers Guallaga, Patanapura, Moyo- 
bamba, Chachapoyas, Caxamarca, Truxillo, and 
Laima. 

Tue affairs which brought this indefatigable mit 
fionary to Lima, where he was received with oreat 
honour, being finifhed; Father Fritz, in Augufts 6935 
fet out, on his return to his miffions, by the way of 
the city of Jaen de Bracamoros, with a view of re 
connoitring the courfe and fituation of the rivers 
which, from thofe fouthern parts, fall into the Ma- 
ranon. By the help of thefe additional lights, he drew 
a map of that river, which was engraved at Quito, in 
the’ year 1707: and though it had not all the accu- 
gacy which could be defired, the father being without 
inftruments for obferving the latitudes and longitudes 
of the chief places, taking the courfe of the rivers, 
and determining the diftances; yet it was received 
with very great appiaufe, as being the only one in which 
were laid down the fource and direction of all the 
‘rivers which join the Maranon, and the whole courfe 
of the latter till its junction: with the ocean. 


WI. Account of the Congueft, Miffions, and Magy 
| efiablifoed on the Maranon, | 


/ 


Tue difcovery of this famous river, and the furvey 
ef the adjacent countries. and nations, I was followed by 
the conqueft of the nations who mbalited its banks 

and: 
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and iflands. The mifcarriage of the expedition un- 
der Gonzalo Pizarro has already been mentioned : 
Orellana was not more fortunate; when, purfuant to 
the grant of the government, he returned to fettle in 
it; and Orfua’s fate was {till more deplorable, pe- 
rifhing himfelf, with the greateft part of his fol- 
lowers. But we are now to fpeak of the more fuc- 
cefsful enterprize of Don Diego Baca de Vega, 
whom we have already mentioned, but in.a curlory 
amanner, 

THE government of Maynas, and the Maranon, 
having been conferred on de Vega; confident of the 
good difpofitions of the Maynas Indians, as it had been 
carefully cultivated, fince its farft commencement. 
with the Santiago foldiers, he entered the country with 
a little colony, and founded the city of San Francifco 
ade Borga, in 1634, as the capital of the whole go- 
vernment ; a title which it juftly deferved, for being 
the firft erected in that vaft country; and alfo on ac- 
count of the friendfhip which the Indians had fhewn 
for the Spaniards ever fince their firft arrival. The 
new governor, being a perfon of judgement and pene- 
tration, was not long in obferving that thefe nations 
were rather to be governed by moderation and gentle- 
“nels, with a proper r firmnefs to create refpect, than by 
rigour or autterity: and accordingly informed the au- 
diencia of Quito and the Jefuits of their difpoktion. 
Miffionaries were accordingly fent them, in the per- | 
fons of Gafpar de Cuxia and Lucas de Cuebas, who 
came to Maynas in the year 1637; and their preach- 
ing had fuch remarkable fuccefs, that, being not of 
themfelves fuficient for inftruéting the multitudes of 
- new converts, they fent to Quito for affifkance: and 
thus the number of miffions continually increafed, and 
whole nations reforted from their forefts in fearch of 
the light of the Gofpel. By this means the king’s 
dominions were extended, every profelyte with joy ac- 
knowledging himfelf in his new @ate a fubject of the 
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king of Spain, as he owed to his bounty the ineftima-_ 


ble felicity of his converfion. — - 

Tuus the miffions and the number oe towns in- 
crealed together, and the propagation of the Chriftian 
religion in thofe remote countries, and the aggrandile- 
ment of the Spanifh monarchy, went hand in hand. 
But the moft diftinguifhed era of thefe progreflions 
was the year 1686, by the zeal and activity of Father 
Fritz, whom we have had occafion before to mention 
with honour: he went direétly among the nation of 
the Omaeuas, who having by the Cocamas Indians 
been informed of the mildnefs and’ wifdom with 
which the miflionaries taught them to live under juft 
and wholefome laws, and a police hitherto unknown 
among them; together with the many happy effeéts it 
had produced i in thofe nations which had conformed to 
their inftructions; animated with thefe pleafing rela- 
tions, they fent, 1681, a deputation to the town of 
Lacuna, belonging to one where Father Loren- 
ZO “Lucero, fuperior of the miffions, refided, entreat- 
ing him to fend among them perfons for their in- 
{truétion: but the father at that time was not ina 
capacity of cornplying with their requeft, all the mif- 
fionaries being employed elfewhere. He therefore 
difmiffed them, with commending their good intentions; 
promifing them, that he would fend to Quito fora 
proper perfon to inftruét them in thofe falutary doc- 
trines embraced by the other nations. 

Tue Omaguas, full of anxiety, did not give Father 
Lorenzo Lucero time to neglect his promife; for 
on hearing that new miifionaries, and among them 
Father Samuel Fritz, were juft arrived at Laguna 
from Quito, the fame deputation returned to requeft 
the immediate performance of the promife; and hav- 


ing the greateft reafon to expect it would be com- 


plied with, great part of the people came in canoes 
to the town of Laguna, as a teftimony of refpect ta 
F: ather z riz, in order: to conduct him to their country, 

| where 


’ 
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where they treated him with fuch veneration, that in 
his progrefs through the towns they would not fuffer: 
him to walk, but carried him on their fhoulders ; an 
honour ‘which the caciques referved to themfelves: 
alone. ‘The effects of his preaching were anfwerable 
to thefe marks of ardor and efteem, fo that in a fhort 
time the whole nation was brought to a ferious pro- 
feffion of Chriftianity, deplorine their former igno-° 
rance and brutality, and forming themfelves into a 
political community, under laws calculated for the 
happinefs of fociety. And their example fo influenced 
feveral other adjacent nations, that the Yurimaguas, 
Afuares, Banomas, and others, unanimoufly and vo- 
luntarily came and addrefled themfelves to Father 

Fritz, defiring him to inftruét them how to live in > 
the fame order and regularity as the Omaguas. Thus 
whole nations, on embracing Chriftianity, fubmitted 
to the fovereignty of the Spanifh monarchs: and all 
the countries from the Napo to a confiderable diftance 
below the Negro, were reduced without the leaft 
force throughout the whole extent of the government 


- of Maynas: and fuch, at the end of the lait century, 


was the number of the nations thus converted, that 
Father Fritz, though without indulging himielf in any 
refpite, was not able to vilit every fingle town and 
village within the compafs of a year, exclufively of 
the nations under the care of other miffionaries, as 
thofe of the Maynas, Xebaros, Cocamas, Panos, ha. 
micuros, Aguanos, Muniches, Otanabes, Roamaynas, 
Gaes, and many more. ‘The other miffions were in 
the fame flourifhing condition. 

Tue city of San Francifco de Borja, which we have 
already mentioned as the capital of Maynas, ftands in 
4.dee, 28 min. S. lat. and 1 des. 54 min. E. of the 
meridian of Quito: but of its largenefs and appear- 
ance we can only add, that it refembles the cities of 
the government. of Jaen : : and its inhabitants, though 
confifting of Meftizos and Indians, and the place + is 

C4 the 
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the refidence of the governor of Maynas and Mara- 
non: yet they are not equal in number to thofe of 
Jaen de Bracamaros. The principal town of the mif- 
fions, and in which the fuperior is obliged to refide, 
is Santiago de la Laguna, lying on the ‘eaftern bank 
of the river Guallaga. The places which at prefent 
compofe thofe miffions in the government of Maynas, 
and diocefe of Quito, are: 


On the river Napo. 
I. San Bartholome de Necoya. 
IJ. San Pedra de Aguarico. 
Til. San Eftaniflao de Aguatico, 
IV. San Luis Gonzaga. 
V. Santa Cruz. 
VI. El Nombre de Jefus, 
VII, San Pablo de Guajoya, 
Vili. El Nombre de Maris, 
1X. San Xavier de Icaguates. 
X. San Juan Bautifta de los Encabellados, 
XI. La Reyna de los Angeles. 
MII. San Xavier de Urarines. 


Ox the river Maranon, or Amazons. 


1. La Ciudad de San Francifco de Borja. 
II. La Certaon, or inland country towards St. Te- 
refa. 
ITI. San Ignacio de Maynas. 
IV. San Andres del Alto. 
V. Santo Thomas Apoitol de Andoas. 
VI. Simigaes, 
VII. San Joleph de Pinches. 
VIII. La Concepcion de Cagua-panes. 
IX. La Prefentacion de Chayabitas. 
X. La Incarnacion de Paranapuras, ) 
“1, ha Conception de Xebaros, he 
XII, San 


; * 
\ 
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~ XII. San Antonio de la Laguna, | 

XIII. San Xavier de Chamicuro. | 
XIV. San Antonio Adad de Aguanos.' 

XV. Nueftra Senora de las Neves de Yurimacuas, 
XVI. San Antonio de Padua. 
XVII. San Joaquin de la Grande Omagua. 

XVIII. San Pablo Apoftol de Napeanos. 

XIX. San Phelipe de Amaonas. 

XX. San Simon de Nahuapo. 

XXI. San Francifco Regis de Yameos. 
XXII. San Ignacio de Bevas ’y Caumares. 
XXII. Nueftra Senora de las Nieves. 
XXIV. San Francifco Regis del Baradero. 


Besrpes thefe towns, which have exifted for fome 
time, there are feveral others yet in their infancy; and > 
the Indians, by whom they are inhabited, of different 
nations from thofe above-mentioned: likewife many 
others, both large and populous; fome on the banks 
of the rivers which fall into the Maranon, and others 
up the country. Many of the inhabitants of both 
nations hold a friendly intercourfe with the Spanifh 
miffionaries, and with the inhabitants of the Chriftian 
villages, with whom they traffick, as well as with the 
Spaniards and Mefiizos, fettled at Borja and Laguna. 
All thefe nations of Indians have fome refemblance in 
their cuftoms; but in their languages very different, 
every one feeming to have a paritcular dialect, though 
there are fome of a nearer affinity than others to the 
- general language of Peru. The mott difficult to be 
‘pronounced is that of the Yameos Indians: while, on 
the other hand, none is fo eafy and agreeable to the © 
ear as that of the Omaguas: and the genius and tem- 
pers of thefe two nations were found to be as different 
as their laneuage. “Thus the Omaguas, even before 
their fubmifiion, gave many furprizing proofs of the 
clearnefs of their intellects ; but were furpafied by the 
Yurimaguas, both in wit and penetration. The 

5 ies | former 
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former lived in villages under fome kind of govern-_ 


ment, peacefully obeying their curacas or chiefs. 
They were lefs barbarous; their manners lefs turbu- 
lent and corrupt than thofe of moft other Indians. 
The Yurimaguas formed a kind of republic; and 
had fome jaws which were ftri€tly obferved, and the 
breach of them punifhed in an exemplary manner. 


But in police the preference doubtlefs belongs to the — 


Omaguas: for, befides living in fociety, there was 
an appearance of decency among them, their nudi- 
ties being. covered, which by others were totally neg- 
leGed. This difpofition in thofe two nations for 
making approaches, however. {mall, to civil cuftoms 
and a rational life, not a little contributed to the {peedy 
_ progrefs of their converfion. They were more eafily 
convinced, from the light of nature, of the truth and 
propriety of the doétrines preached by the miffiona- 
ries ; and were convinced, that happinefs, both pub- 
lic and private, was intimately connected with an 
uniform obfervance of fuch precepts, inftead of the 
innumerable evils refulting from the manner of living 


hitherto preached by them. 


Amonc the variety of fingular cuftoms prevailing — 


in thefe nations, one cannot ‘help being furprized at 
the odd tafte of the Omaguas, a people otherwife 
fo fenfible, who, to render their children what they 
call beautiful, flat the fore and hind parts of the head, 

which ‘gives: them a monflrous appearance; for the 
forehead grows upwards in proportion as it is flatted, 

fo that the: diftance from the rifing of the nofe, to the 
beginning of the hair, exceeds that from the lower 
part of the nofe to the bottom of the chin: and the 
fame is obfervable in the back part of the head. 

The fides alfo are very narrow, from a natural confe- 
quence of the preffure; as thus the parts preffed, in- 
{tead of {preading, conformable to the common courfe 
of nature, grow upwards. ‘This practice is of great 


antiquity among them; and kept up fo ftriétly, that > 


a 
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they make a jeft of other nations, calling them cala- 
bafh heads. 

In order to give children this beautiful flatnefs, the 
upper part of the head is put, foon after the birth, 
betwixt two pieces of board; and repeated, from time 
to time, till they have brought it to the fafhionable 
form. 

ANOTHER nation of thefe fetiens, affecting a ftrik- 
ing appearance, make feveral holes in both their up- 
per and under lips, both fides of the cartilage of their 
nofe, their chins, and jaws: and in thefe they ftick 
fine feathers, or little arrows cight or nine inches long. 
The reader’s own imagination will fufticiently paint 
the ftrange appearance ‘they muft make with thefe de- 
corations. Others place a great beauty in long ears ; 
and accordingly extend them by art to fuch a deoree, 
that in fome the inferior lobe touches the fhoulder: 
and they value themfelves on the nickname of Jong 
ears, which has been given them in ridicule. The 
method they make ufe of to extend their ears is this: 
they bore a hole in the lobe, and faften to it a {mall 
weight, which they from time to time increafe, till 
the ear is ftretched to nearly the length above-men- 
tioned: and as the lobe increafes in length, fo likewife 
does it in magnitude. Others paint fome parts of their 
bodies; fome the whole. All have fomething peculiar 
in their modes and cuftoms, but generally of fuch a 
nature, that Europeans wonder how they could ever 
enter the thoughts of rational creatures *. 

Arrer defcribing this great river, and giving an 
account of the villages and nations near. its banks, I 
fhall proceed to fome other particularities relating to 
it, as the extraordinary {pecies of fifh found in its wa- 
ters, and likewife the birds and other animals feen in 
the adjacent countries through which it flows. Among 


x Another remarkable cuftom is, that of their tying their pri- 
yities 1 in a bladder before they go into the water. A. 


the 
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the various kinds of fifh, are two of an amphibious 
nature ; the caymans or alligators, and the tortoife, 
which {warm on the fhores and iflands. Its tortoifes 
for tafte are preferred to thofe of the fea. - Another 
semarkable fifh here is the pexe-buey or fea-cow, fo 
called froma its refembling the land quadruped of that 
name. This is one of the largeft fpecies known in 
the river, being generally three er four yards in 
length, and of a proportional thicknefs: the flefh is 
very palatable, and, according to fome, has pretty 
much the tafte of beef. It feeds on the herbage 
crowing along the fhore, but the ftructure of its body 
does not admit of its coming out of the water. The 
female has dugs for fuckling its young; and what- 
ever fome may have faid of any farther refemblance 
to the terreftrial {fpecies of that name, it has neither 
horns nor legs. It has indeed two fins, which ferve 
equally for iwimming, and fupporting itfelf on the 
banks whilft feeding. The general method of the In- 
dians for fifhing, is with inebriating herbs, like that — 
{ have mentioned on the river Guayaquil. Qn fome 
occafions they make ufe of arrows dipped im poifon, 
of fuch an activity, that the flighteft wound im- 
mediately kills the fifh. This is alfo their method 
of hunting, and in both they are fo very expert and 
active, that they are very feldom known to mifs their 
aim. This powerful venom is principally the juice of 
a bejuco, near fix fingers broad, and flat on both 
fides, of a brownith colour, and growing in very damp 
marfhy places. In order to prepare the poifon, they 
cut it into pieces, which they bruife and boil in water. 
On taking it off the fire, they add to it a particular 
ingredient which caufes a coagulation. With this 
they rub the point of their arrows; and when dry, 
for want of frefh unction, they moiften it with their 
fpittie: the quality of it is fo frigorific, that it im- 
amediately repels all the blood to the heart, where the 
veflels burit, being unable to contain fuch a torreng 
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as fuddenly rufhes into them. But what is moft fur- 
prizing here, is, that the creature thus killed, and 
its coagulated blood, are eaten without any incon- 
veniency. The moft powerful antidote to this ve- 
nom is, immediately to eat fugar: but this fpecific, 
though often falutary, is not infallible, as feveral me- 
lancholy. inftances have demontftrated. ; 

Tue borders and parts adjacent to this famous ri- 
ver, as well as thofe contiguous to the others which 
difcharge their waters into it, abound with large and 
jofty trees, the wood of which is of different colours ; 
fome white, others of a dark brown; fome red, or 
veined with variety of colours. Some of another 
fpecies diftil balfams of an exquifite fragrancy, or 
rare and medicinal gums; others are noted for their 
delicious’ and falubrious fruits. Among thefe the 
wild cacao, by the mere goodnefs of the foil, without 
any culture, grows in the greateft plenty, and yields 
fruit of a goodnefs equal to that in the jurifdiction of 
Jean and Quixos. Here alfo are gathered great 
quantities of farfaparilla, vanillas, and a bark called 
declavo or cloves: for though it refembles cinnamon 
in appearance, except its colour which is fomething 
darker, its tafte and fmell are very different, being | 
nearly the fame with that of the Eaft India clove. 

As to quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and infects, they 
are nearly the fame, and in as great numbers as thofe 
already mentioned in the defcription of other hot 
countries. One reptile of a very extraordinary na- 
ture, and known cnly here and in the provinces of 
New Spain, I fhall, as a conclufion of my account of 
the Maranon, add a defcription of. 3 

In the countries watered by that vaft river, is bred 
a ferpent of a frightful magnitude, and moft de- 
leterious nature. Some, in order to give an idea of its 
-_largenefs, affirm that it will fwallow any beaft whole; 
and that this has been the miferable end of many a 
man. But what feems ftill a greater wonder, is the. 

attractive: 
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attractive quality attributed to its breath, which: ir- 
refiftibly draws any creature to it, which happens to 
be within the fphere of its attraction: but this, I 
muft own, feems to furpafs all belief. The Indians 
call it jacumama, 1. ec. mother of water: for as it de- 
lights in lakes and marfhy places, it may in fome > 
fenfe be contidered as amphibious. I have taken a 
great deal of pains to enquire into this particular ; 
and all Ican fay is, that the reptile’s magnitude is 
really furprizing. Some perfons whofe veracity is not 
to be queftioned, and who have feen it in the pro- 
vinces of New Spain, agreed in their account of the 
enormous corpulency of this ferpent, but with re- 
gard to its attractive quality could fay nothing de- 
cifive *. : 
SusPENDING therefore for the prefent all pofitive 
judgement, without giving entire credit to all the qua- 
lities vulgarly attributed to this animal, efpecially the 
more fufpected, as not improbably flowing from afto- 
nifhment, which frequently adopts abfurdities, it being 
impoffible, in fo great a perturbation, to confult rea- 
fon; let me be indulged with fome variation of the ac- 


_* T have feen three of thefe ferpents killed ; out of the body of 
one of them was taken a hog about 10 ftone in weight. ‘The 
largeft was abcut 11 feet long, and 23 inches in circumference ; 
the {malleft about g feet long, and 19 in circumference. ‘They 
generally lie coiled up, and wait till their prey paffes near enough 
to be feized. As they are not eafily diftinguifhed from the large 
rotten wood (which lies about in plenty in thefe parts), they have 
opportunities enough to feize their prey and fatiate their hunger. 
The Indians watch this opportunity, and when they have half 
goreed their prey, kill them without danger. As I was walking 
in the woods one day, attended by two Indians and a Negro boy, © 
we were within 10 yards of one of thefe ferpents, when the Negro 
cried out, Cobra, Senhor! Cobra, Senhor! on which it made away 
into a neighbouring thicket, which concealed from our fight the 
_ mof hideous creature J at that time had ever feen. In its motion, 
which was flow and peculiar to that ferpent, it appeared like a 
ferpentine log, with two bright gems for eyes, placed within three 
or four inches from the end which was fartheft from us, from which 
rays of azure light feemed to dart. A. oe 
cidents _ 
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- cidents to inveftigate the caufe, in order to come at 
the knowledge of its properties, which it is difficult to 
afcertain, unlefs fupported by undoubted experiments. 
Not that I would offer my opinion as a decifive rule; 
I defire that the judgement of others may declare for 
that which appears moft conformable to truth. I 
would alfo further acquaint the reader, that I only 
fpeak from the teftimony of thofe who have feen this 
famous ferpent, having never myfelf had an opportu- 
nity of examining it with my own eyes. 

First, it is faid, that this ferpent, in the length and 
thicknefs of its body, very much refembles the trunk 
of an old tree, whofe roots have for fome time ceafed 
to convey the ufual nourifhment; and that on every 
part of it grows a kind of mofs like that feen on the 
bark of wild trees. This is accounted for by the duft 
-and mud adhering to it; and alternately moiftened 
and dried by the water and fun. This forms a flight 
cruft over the thick {cales; and this cruft is increafed 
by the flugegifhnefs and flow motion of the ferpent; 
which, unlefs when forced by hunger to go in queft 
of food, continues motionlefs in one place for feveral 
days together ; ana even then its motion is almoft 
imperceptible, leaving a track like that of a log ot 
timber drawn along the eround. 

Its breath is steed to "be of fuch a nature as to caufe 
a kind of drunkennefs or ftupidity in man or beatt, 
which has the misfortune of being within the bounds 
of its activity; and thus caufes the animal involun- 
tarily to move till it unhappily comes within the reach 
of the ferpent, which immediately fwallows it. ‘This 
is the vulgar report 5 and it is added, that the only . 
method of averting the danger, is on ‘firtt feeling the 
breath to cut it, that i is, to ftop it by the interpolition 
of another body, which hatftily intervening, cuts the 
current of the blaft and diffipates it. Thus the per- 
fen, who was moving on to certain deftruction, is en- 
abled to take another path, and avoid the fatal ca- 

taftrophe. 
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taftrophe. Thefe particulars, if thoroughly confi- 


dered, feem mere fables: as indeed the learned M. 


de la Condamine intimates; and the very circum- 


ftances with which they are decorated, increale their — 


improbability. 
But, in my opinion, with a little alteration in the 


circumftances, what feems to fhock credibility, will — 


appear natural and founded on truth, 

Tuat its breath is of fuch a quality as to pro- 
duce a kind of inebriation in thofe whom it reaches, 1s 
far from being impoffible; the urine of the fox ts 
well known to have the fame effeét; and the breath 
of the whale is frequently attended with fuch an in- 
fupportable foetor as to bring on a diforder in the 


‘brain. I therefore fee no manner of difficulty in ad= 


mitting that the breath of this ferpent may be of that 
intoxicating quality attributed to it; and may be con- 
fidered as an expedient for catching its prey, as other- 
wife the creature, from the flow movement of its 
body, would be utterly incapable of providing itfelf 
with food; whereas, by this deleterious fmell, the 


animal may be thrown into fuch horror and perplexity, 


5 


as to be unable to move, but. remain fixed like a 


ftatue, or faint away, whilft the fnake gradually ap- 

roaches and feizes it. As to what is related of cut- 
ting the breath, and that the danger is limited to the 
direction in which the ferpent breathes; thefe are 
tales, which to believe, would imply an utter ignorance 
of the origin and progrefs of odours. In fhort, the 
vulgar errors, propagated by thefe rude nations, have 
gained credit among the Spaniards, merely becaufe 
none has had the curiofity or refolution to put them 
to the teft of experiences 
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CHA P. VI. Ra gt Ms 
Of the Genius, Cuftoms, and Manners of the Indians 
who are Natives of the Province of Quito. 


HE fubje& of this chapter, and its circum= 

_ ftances, are of fuch a nature, that, if what an- 
cient hiftories deliver concerning them fhould recur 
to the memory, they will appear totally different; 
Indeed the difproportion between what I read, and 
what I am going to relate, is fo remarkable, that, on 
a retrofpect towards paft times, I am utterly at a lofs 
to account for the univerfal change of things; efpe- 
cially when furrounded by fuch vifible monuments of | 
the induftry, polity, and laws of the Indians of Peru, 
that it would be madnefs to queftion the truth of the 
accounts that have been given of them; for the ruins 
of thefe ancient works are ftill amazing. On the 
Other hand, I can hardly credit my own eyes, when 
I behold that nation involved as it were in Cimmerian 
darknefs, rude, indocile, and living in a barbarifm 
little better than thofe who have their dwelling among 
the waftes, precipices, and forefts. But what is ftill 
more difficult to conceive is, how thefe people, whofe 
former wifdom is confpicuous in the equity of their 
laws, and the eftablifhment of a government fo fin- | 
gular as that under which they live, fhould at prefent 
fhew no traces of that genius and capacity which 
formed fo excellent an ceconomy, and fo beautiful a 
fyftem of focial duties: though undoubtedly they 
are the fame people, and ftill retain fomie of their an- 
cient cuftoms and manners.. Leaving therefore this 
intricate fubje&t to be inveftigated by farther enqui- 
ries; I fhall proceed to give an account of the pre- 
fent Indians, their genius, cuftoms, and qualities, ac- 
cording to the beft informatiog I could obtain from a 
commerce with thofe people of all ranks, during ten 
Vou. I. Dd years. 
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years. Some particulars in this narrative will de- 
monftrate that they ftill retain a few fparks of the in- 
duftry and capacity of the ancient Indians of Peru; — 
whilft others will fhew that they are utterly deftitute 
of the knowledge of certain fciences which were com- 
mon among their anceftors; and that they are equally 
decenerated from their wifdom in making laws, and 
their regular obfervance of them. 
Ir is no eafy tafk to exhibit a true picture of the 
— cuftoms and inclinations of the Indians, and precifely 
difplay their genius and real turn of mind; for if 
confidered as part of the human fpecies, the nar- 
row limits of their underftanding feem to clafh with. 
the dignity of the foul: and fuch is their ftupidity, 
that in certain particulars one can can fcarce forbear 
entertaining an idea that they are really beafts, and even 
defticute of that inftinét we obferve in the brute crea- 
tion. While in other refpects, a more comprehenfive 
judgement, better-digefted fchemes, and conducted 
with greater fubtilty, are not to be found than among 
thefe ‘people. This difparity may miflead the moft 
difcerning perfon: for fhould he form his judgement 
from their firft actions, he muft neceflarily conclude 
them to be a people of the greateft penetration and 
vivacity. But when he reflects on their rudenefs, the 
abfurdity of their opinions, and their beaftly manner 
of living, his ideas muft take a different turn, and re- 
prefent them in a degree little above brutes. 
Suc# is the difpofition of the Indians, that if their 
indifference to temporal things did not extend itfelf 
alfo to the eternal, they might be faid to equal the 
happinefs of the colden age, of which the ancient. 
poets have given fuch inchanting defcriptions. They 
poffefs a tranquillity immutable, either by fortunate 
or unfortunate events. In their mean apparel they 
are as contented as the monarch cloathed with the | 
-mott fplendid inventions of luxury: and fo far are 
they from’ entertaining a defire for better or more 
7 com- 
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comfortable cloathing, that they give themfelves no 
manner of concern about lengthening their own, though 
half their bodies continue naked, They fhew the 
like difregard for riches; and even that authority or 
erandeur within their reach is fo little the object of 
their ambition, that to all appearance it is the fame 
. thing to an Indian, whether he be created an alcalde, 
or forced to perform the office of a common execu- 
tioner. 

Anp thus reciprocal efteem among them is neither 
heightened nor leffened by fuch circumftances. The 
fame moderation appears in their food, never defiring 
more than what fuffices; and they enjoy their coarle 
fimple diet with the fame complacency as others do 
their well-furnifhed tables. Nor do I indeed queftion 
but if they had their choice of. either, they would pre- 
fer the latter; but at the fame time they fhew fo little 
concern for the enjoyments of life, as nearly ap- 
proaches to a total contempt of them: in fhort, the 
moft fimple, mean, and eafieft preparation, feems beft 
adapted to their humour. 

Noruinc can move them, or alter their ak 
even intereft here lofes all its power; it being com- 
mon for them to decline doing fome little act of fer- 
vice, though offered a very confiderable reward. Fear 
cannot ftimulate, refpect induce, nor punifhment com- 
pel them. They are indeed of a very fingular turn, 
proof againft every attempt to roufe them from their 
natural indolence, in which they feem to look down 
with contempt on the wifeft of mortals: fo firmly 
bigoted to their own grofs ignorance, that the wifeft 

eafures to improve their underftanding have been 
rendered abortive ; fo fond of their fimplicity and in- 
dolence, that all the efforts and attention of the 
moft vigilant have mifcarried. But in order to give 
a clearer idea of their tempers, we fhall relate fome 
particular inftances of their genius and cuftoms; as 
Dda other- 
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otherwife it will be impoffible to draw their true chas 


racter. 


Tue Indians are in general remarkably flow, but: 


very perfevering: and this has given rife to a. pros 
verb, when any thing of little value in itfelf re- 
quires a preat deal of time and patience, ‘ that it is 
“ only fit to be done by an Indian.’ In weaving car- 
pets, curtains, quilts, and other ftuffs, being unae- 
quainted with any better method, at paffing the woof 
they have the patience every time to count the threads 
one by one; fo that two or three years 1s requifite 
to: finifh 2 fingie piece. This flowmefs undoubtedly 
is not entirely to be attributed to the genius of the 
nation’; it flows, in fome meafure, from the want of 
a method better adapted to difpatch. And perhaps 
with proper inftructions they would make confider- 
able progreffes,. as they readily comprehend whatever 


is hewn them’ relating to mechanicks: of this the — 


antiquities {till remaining, in the province of Quito,. 
and over all Peru, are’ wndeniable teftimonies. But 
ef thefe more will be faid in the fequel. ‘This in= 
difference and dilatorinefs of the Indians is blended 
with floth, its natural companion; and their floth is 
of fuch a nature, that neither their own imtereft, nor 
their duty to their mafters, can prevail on them to 
undertake any work. Whatever therefore is of abfo- 
lute neceffity to be done, the care of it 1s left to the 


Indian womers Thefe fpin, and make the half fhirts | 
and drawers, which conftitute the whole apparel of | 


their hufbands. They cook. the matalotage, or food,. 
univerfally ufed among them; they grind the barley 
for machca, roait the maize for the camcha, and brew 


the chicha; in the mean time, unlefs the mafter has: _ 


been fortunate enough to get the better of the hut 
band’s floth, and taken him to work, he fits fquatting. 
en his hams (being the ufual pofture of all the In- 
dians), and looks on his wife while fhe is.doing the 
neceflary work of the family; but, unlefs. to drink,. 
1 he 
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he never moves from the fire-fide, till obliged to come 


to table, or wait on his acquaintance. The only do- 


meftic fervice they do, is to plough their chacarita, or 


- fittle fpot of land, in order to its being fown; but 


the latter, together with the reft of the culture, makes 
another part, which is alfo done by the wife and 
children. When they are once fettied in the above 
pofture, no reward can make them ftir; fo that if a 
traveller has loft his way, and happens to come to any 
of thefe cottages, they hide themfelves, and charge 
their wives to fay that they are not at home; when 
the whole labour confifts in accompanying the tra- 
veller a quarter of a league, or perhaps leis, to put 
him in his way: and for this {mali fervice, he would 
get a rial, or half arial at leaft. Should the paflenger 
alight and enter che cottage, the Indian would ftill be 
fafe;; for having no light but what comes through a 
hole in the door, he could not be difcovered: and 
even if he fhould fee the Indian, neither entreaties 
nor offers would prevail on the flothful wretch to ftir 
a ftep with him. And it is the fame if they are to be 
employed in any other bufinels. 

Tuat the Indians may perform the werks appointed 
by their mafters, and fer which they are properly 
paid, it will be of little fignification to fhew them 


their tafk, the mafter muft have his eye continually 


upon them: for whenever he turns his back, the Indian 
immediately leaves off working. The only thing in 
which they fhew a lively fenfation and alacrity, is for 
parties of pleafure, rejoicings, entertainments, and 
efpecially dancings. But in all thefe the liquor mutt 
circulate brifkly, which feems to be their fupreme en- 


yoyment. With this they begin the day, and continue 


drinking tili they are entirely deprived both of fenfe 
and motion. | 
Sucu is their propenfity to intemperance, that they 


are not reftrained by any dignity of character; the 


cackyue and the alcalde never fail to be of the com- 
we Dd3 pany, 
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pany, at all entertainments; and drink like the reft, 
till the chicha has quite overcome them. It is worth _ 
notice, that the Indian women, whether maids or mar- __ 
ried, and alfo the young men before they are of an age" 
to contract matrimony, entirely abftain from this Vice 3 
it being a maxim among them, that drunkennefs is 
only the privilege of mafters of families, as being per- 
fons who, when they are unable to take care of them: 
felves, have others to take care of them, - 

Terr manner of celebrating any folemnity is too 
fineular.to be omitted: the perfon who gives the en- 
tertainment invites all his acquaintance, and provides 
chicha fufficient for the number of his guefts, at the 
rate of ajug for each; and this jug holds about 
two gallons. In the court of the houfe, if it be a 
large town, or before the cottage, if. in a village, a 
table 1s placed and covered with a tucuyo carpet, only 
ufed on fuch feftivities, The eatables confift wholly 
of camcha, and fome wild herbs boiled. When the — 
gueits meet, one or two leaves of thefe herbs, with ten 
er twelve grains of camcha, finifh the repaft.. Im- 
mediately the women prefent themfelves with cala- 
bafhes or round totumos, called pilches, full of chicha, 
for their hufbands ,; and repeat it till their fpirits are 
raifed: then one of them plays on a pipe and tabor, ~ 
whilfit others dance, as they call it, though it is no 
more than moving confufedly from one fide to the 
other, without meafure or order. Some of the beft 
voices among the Indian women fing in their own 
language. ‘Thus their mirth continues while kept 
up by the liquor, which, as I have faid before, is the 
foul of ail their meetings. Another odd circumftance 
is, that thofe who do not dance, fquat themfelves 
down in their ufual pofture, till it comes to their turn. 
The table ferves only for ftate, there being nothing on 
it to eat, ner do the guefts fit down at it. When tired 
with intemperance, they all lay down together, with- 
out minding whether near the wife of another, or their 

own 
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own fifter, daughter, or a more diftant relation; fo 
_ fhocking are the exceffes to which they give them- 
felves up on thefe folemnities, which are fometimes 
continued three or four days, till the priefts find them- 
felves obliged to go in perfon, throw away all the 
' chicha, and difperfe the Indians, left they fhould buy 
more. ; 

Tue day after the feftival is called concho, which 
fignifies the day for drinking off the remains of the 
preceding: with thefe they begin; and if not fuffi- 
cient to complete their revel, every one of the guefts 
runs home to his houfe, and fetches a jug, or they 
club for more. This occafions a new concho for the 
next day: and thus, if left to themfelves, from day 
to day, till either no more chicha is to be had, or 
they left without money or credit. 

Tuer burials are lhikewife folemnized with excef- 
five drinking. The houfe of mourning is filled with 
jugs of chicha; and not for the folace of the mourners 
and their vifitors alone; the latter go out into the 
ftreets, and invite all of their nation who happen to pafs 
_ by, whether married or fingle of both fexes, to come 
in and drink to the honour of the deceafed ; and to 
this invitation they will take no demal. The cere- 
mony lafts four er five days, and fometimes more, 
{trong liquor being their fupreme with, and the great 
object of all their labours. , 

Ir the Indians are thus exceflively addicted to in- 
temperance, gaming is a fault with which they can- 
_ not be charged; though thefe two vices are generally 
feen together. They feem to have no manner of in- 
_ clination for play ; nor have they above one kind, and 
that of great antiquity among them; this they call 
pafa, i. e. a hundred, as he wins who firft gets that 
number. ‘They play at it with two inftruments; one 
a fpread eagle of wood with ten holes on each fide, © 
being tens; and are marked with pegs, to denote © 
every man’s gettings: the other is a bone in the man- 
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ner of a die, cut with feven faces; one of which has 
a particular mark, and is called guayro. The other 
five tell according to the number of them; and the 
laft isa blank. The way of playing is only to tofs 
up the bones and the marks on the upper furface are 
' fo many got. But the guayro goes for ten: and the 
like number is loft if the blank fide appears. Though 
this game is peculiar to the Indians, it is very little 
nfed « except at their revels, 

THE common food of the Indians, as before obs 
—ferved, is maize made into camcha or mote, and 
machca: the manner of preparing the latter is, to roaft 
the grain, and then reduce it to a flours; and this, 
without any other apparatus or ingredient, they eat 
‘by fpoonfuls ; two or three of which, and a draught 
of chicha, or, when that is wanting, of water, completes — 
their repaft. When they fet out on a journey, their 
whole viaticum is a little bag, which they call eucri- 
ta, full of this meal, and a fpoon. And this fuffices 
for a journey of fifty or a hundred leagues. When 
hungry, or fatigued, they ftop at fome place where 
chicha is to be had, or at fome water; where, after 
taking a {poonful of their meal into their mouth, 
they ‘keep it fome time, in order the more eafily to 
fwallow it; and with two or three fuch {poonfuls, well 
diluted with chicha, or, if that is not to be had, with 
water, they fet forward’as chearfully as if rifen from 

a featt. | 

Tueir habitations, as may be imagined, are very 
{mall; .confifting of a little cottage, in the middle 
ef which is their fire-place. Here both they and 
the animals they. breed live promifcuoufly. They have 
a.particular fondnefs for dogs; and never are without 
three or four little curs in their hut: a hog ar two, 
a little poultry, and cuyes; with fome earthen ware, 
as pots, and jugs, and the cotton which their wives 
fpin, conftitute the whole inventory of an Indian’s 
effects, Their beds confitt of two or three > theep- 

{kins, 
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fkins, without pillows or any thing elfe; and on thefe 
they fleep, in their ufual fquatting pofture: and as 
they never undrefs, appear always in the fame garb, 

Tuoucn the Indian women breed fowl and other 
domeftic animals in their cottages, they never cag 
them: and even conceive fuch a fondnels for them; 
that they will not even fell them, much lefs kill them 
with their own hands; fo that if a ftranger, who is 
obliged to pafs the night in one of their cottages, of- 
fers ever fo much money for a fowl, they refufe to 

rt with it, and he finds himfelf under a neceffity of 
esclas the fowl himfelf. At this his landlady fhrieks, 
diffolves in tears, and wrings her hands, as if it had 
been anonly fon; till, feeing the mifchief paft reme- 
dy, fhe wipes her eyes, and quietly takes what the 
traveller offers her. : 

Many of them in their journies take their whole 
family with them; the women carrying on their 
fhoulders fuch children as are unable to walk. The 
cottages in the mean time are fhut up; and there 
being no furniture to lofe, a ftring, or thong of lea- 
ther, ferves for a lock: their animals, if the journey 
is to laft for feveral days, they carry to the cottage 
of fome neighbour or acquaintance: if otherwile, their 
curs are left guardians of the whole; and thefe dif- 
charge their truft with fuch care, that they will fly at 
any one, except their matters, who offers to come near 
the cottage. And here it is worth obferving, that 
dogs bred by Spaniards and Meftizos have fuch a 
hatred to the Indians, that, if one of them approaches 

-a houfe where he is not very well known, they fall 
upon him, and, if not called off, tear him to pieces: 
on the other hand, the dogs of Indian breed are 
animated with the fame rage again{t the Spaniards 
and Meftizos ; and, like the former, {cent them at a 
diftance. . 

Tue Indians, except thofe brought up in cities 
er towns, fpeak no language but their own, called 


Quichua, 
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Quichua, which was eftablifhed by the yncas, with 
an order for its being propagated all over the vaft 
empire, that all their fubjects might be able to un- 


derttand each other; and therefore was diftinguifhed 
by the name of the Yncas language. Some under- 


ftand the Spanifh, and {peak ir; yet very few have the — 


good nature to anfwer im it, though they know at the 
iame time, that the perfon with whom they are con- 
verfing cannot underftand them in Quichua. Nor 
is it of any confequence to defire and prefs them to 
explain themfelves in Spanith, for this they abfolute- 
ly refufe: whereas it is quite otherwife with the In- 
dians born and bred in the towns; for, if fpoken to 
in their own language, they are fure to anfwer in the! 
Spanith. 

SUPERSTITION is general among them; and thoy 
all, more or lefs, pretend to fortune. telling. This 
weaknefs is alfo of a long ftanding among them: and 
which neither the remonftrances of the priefts, nor 
their own experience, can radically cure. Thus they 
employ artifices, fuppofed charms, and ftrange com- 
politions, in order to obtain fome vifionary happi- 
nefs for the fuccefs of a favourite {cheme, or other 
weighty concern. In thefe preftiges their minds are 
fo infatuated, that, to bring them to a fight of the 
folly and wickednefs of fuch practices, and folidly to 
embrace the Chriitian religion, is a work of the greateft 
difficulty. -And even when they have embraced it, 
are fo fuperficial and fickle, that, if they attend divine 
fervice on Sundays and holidays, it 1s merely from 
fear of punifhment; for otherwife there would be 
fcarce one Indian, efpecially of the meaner fort, 
among the whole congregation. Pertinent to this, I 
thail relate, among many other inftances, the follow- 
ing ftory, told me by a prieft. An Indian had, for 
fome time, abfented himfelf from the fervice of the 
church ; and the prieft being informed that it was 
owing to his drinking early in the morning, on the 
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following Sunday, when he had been particularly or- 
dered to make his appearance, charged him with his 
fault, and directed that he fhould receive fome lafhes, 
the ufual punifhment of fuch delinquents, be their 
age or fex what it will, and perhaps the beft adapted 
to their ftupidity. After undergoing the punifhment, 
he turned about to the prieft, and thanked him for 
having chaftifed him according to his deferts; to 
which the prieft replied with fome words of exhor- 
tation to him, and the audience in general, that they 
would never omit any duty of Chriftianity. But he 
had no fooner done, than the poor Indian ftepped up 
to him, and defired that he would order him a like 
number of lafhes for the next Sunday, having made 
an appointment for a drinking match, fo that he 
fhould not be prefent. This may ferve as a fpecimen 
of the little impreffion made on them, notwithftanding 
all the affiduity of the miffionaries: and that though 
continually inftructed, from the firft dawnings of rea- 
fon till the day of their death, they are found to con- 
tinue in a ftrange ignorance of the moft effential points 
of religion. ‘Their indifference here is fo very de- 
plorable, that they may be faid to give themfelves no 
more concern about their fouls than about their bo- 
dies: and though I with pleafure allow, that there are 
many who, in the culture of their minds, fanctity of 
manners, and delicacy of conicience, equal the molt 
wife and circumfpect; yet the bulk of them, either 
_ by that grofs ignorance which clouds their intellects, 
and renders them infenfible of their eternal con- 
cerns, or their natural depravity, are hardened againft 
religious exhortations. For though they readily grant 
every thing that is faid to them, and never offer to 
make the lJeaft objection; yet they fecretly harbour 
fufpicions of fome evil defign, and leave room for 
mental refervations, which {poil all. J am little in- 
clined to lay any falfe charge to this or any nation, 
and efpecially with regard to fuch an important fub- 
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ject: and in confirmation of what,I have faid, fhall — 
relate fome further particulars. ate, eat 

Every Sunday in the year the doétrinal priefts in- 
~ftruct their parifh in the articles of Chriftianity with 
indefatigable zeal; alfo, when any Indian is fick, they — 
never fail to vifit and exhort him to prepare for a 
comfortable paflage into eternity, adding whatever 
they judge may conduce to the opening the eyes of 
his underftanding; pathetically expatiating on the 
juftice and mercy of God, the nature of death, the 
certainty of an approaching judgement, and his pre- 
fentdanger. After {peaking thus a confiderable time, 
without a word from the patient, or the leaft fign of - 
emotion in his countenance, the good man proceeds 
to remind him of his fins, and exhorts him to a fincere 
repentance, and to implore the mercy of his Creator ; . 
as, otherwife, his foul will be punithed to all eternity. 
The Indian at length anfwers, with a ferene faintnefs, 
«So it will be, father :” meaning, that things will 
happen as he has prediéted; but does not under- 
ftand in what thefe threatened fufferings confift. 
[ have often heard priefts of thofe towns, and 
men of parts and learning, talk with great con- 
cern on this fubject. Hence it is, that there are very 
few Indians to whom the holy eucharift 1s admi- 
niftered: nor would thofe of the houfe, where a fick 
perfon lies, ever give notice of it to the prieft, were 
they not afraid of the punifhment which the law in thefe 
cafes inflicts: and even as it is, they often neglect this 
duty, and the patient dies without receiving the facra- 
‘ment. 2 . 
_ In their marriages they run counter to the fenti- 
ments of all nations, efteeming what others deteft ; 
a virgin being never the object of their choice: for 
they look on it as a fure fign, that fhe who has not 
been known to others can haye nothing pleafing 
about her. , : | 
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Arter a young man has afked the object of his 
affections of her father, and obtained his confent, they 
immediately begin to live together as man and wife, 
and affift the father-in-law in cultivating his chacara. 
At the end of three or four months, and often of a 
year, he leaves his bride, without ceremony, and per- — 
haps for the wild reafon above-mentioned: and 
even expoftulates with the father-in-law, that he fhould 
endeavour to deceive him, by impofing upon him 
his daughter, whom nobody elfe had thought worthy 
of making his bedfellow. But if nothing of this 
happens, after pafling three or four months in this 
commerce, which they call Amanarfe, 1. e. to habi- 


tute one’s felf, they then marry: and this cuftom is 


ftill very common, having hitherto proved too ftrong 
for the joint endeavours of the whole body of the 
clergy to extirpate. Accordingly the firft queftion 
at the ceremony of marriage is, whether they are 
amannados, in order to abfolve them of that fin be- 
fore they receive the nuptial benediction. They look 
upon no marriage to be legal which is not folemn, 
and according to them the whole confifts in the nuptial 
benediction, which mutt be given them at the time they 
join their hands, as otherwife, on any caprice, they 
feparate: and it is to no purpofe to go about to per- 
fuade them that they were married; nor will any 
punifhment have the leaft effect. For as it does not 
rmply any infamy, the intention is loft. It is the 
fame thing with them to be expofed to the public 
derifion and infults, as to be ordered to fhew their fkilk 
-{n dancing ona feftival; the thing which, of all others, 
they moft delight in. They are indeed fenfible of , 
corporal punifhments during the time they are inflict 
ing, but immediately afterwards are as placid and eafy 
as if they had not been touched. ‘This occafions 
many things to be connived at in them, and other 
means of prevention ufed, 

ir 
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Ir is not uncommon among them to change their 
Wives, without any other preliminary or agreement, 
than having been familiar with the wife of another. 
The former wife, together with the injured hufband, 


_€oncert a revenge; and if reproached for fuch a pro- 


ceeding, they chearfully anfwer, that they had ferved 
them only as they deferved; and it avails little to fe- 
parate them, as they foon find means to return to 
the fame manner of living. Incefts are very com- 
mon among them, both as the confequence of their 
monftrous drunkennefs, already mentioned, and from 
their making no diftinétion between honour and in- 
famy, whereby their brutal appetites are under no 
reftraint. 3 

Ir the foregoing tempers or cuftoms appear ftrange, _ 
their behaviour at confeffion is not lefs fo: for, befides — 
having but a flender acquaintance with the Spanifh 
language, they have no form to direct them in it, 
On their coming to the confeffor, which is always at 
his fummons, he is obliged to inftruét them in what 
they are going about, and with them repeat the Coz- 
fiteor from one end to the other. For if he ftops, 
the Indian alfo remains filent. Having gone through 
this, it is not enough for the prieft to afk him, whe- 
ther he has committed this or that fault; but if it be 
one of the common fort, he muft affirm that he has 
committed it, otherwife the Indian would deny every 
thing. The prieft further is obliged to tell him, that 


he well knows he has committed the fin, and he has 


| proofs of it. Then the Indian, being thus preffed, an- 


{wers, with great aftonifhment, that it is fo; and, 
imagining the prieft really endued with fome fuper- 


- natural knowledge, adds circumftances which had not 


been afked him. It is not only difficult to bring them 

to declare their faults, but even to’ keep them from 

denying them, though publicly committed, and equal- 

ly fo to prevail on them to determine the number; 

this being only to be obtained by fineffes; and ee 
: ittle 
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~ jittle ftrefs 1s to be laid on what they fay. The na- 
tural dread, which more or lefs rifes in all men at the 
approach of death, is what the Indians are lefs fufcepti- 
ble of thap any other people. Their contempt of 
thofe evils, which make the ftrongeft impreffions on 
the minds of men, is fuch, that they view the approach 
of death without perturbation: and the pain of the 
diftemper affects them more than the danger of it. 
This I have often heard from feveral of the priefts : 
and their words are confirmed by daily inftances. For 
when the priefts perform the laft offices to dying per- 
fons, their anfwers are delivered with that compofure 
and ferenity, as leave no doubt but the inward ftate 
of their mind correfponds with thefe external ap- 
pearances, being the principal and caufe of them. 
The like is even feen in thofe whom their crimes have 
brought to die by the hands of juftice; and among 
many other examples, I happened myfelf to be an 
eye-witneis of one. Whilft I was at Quito, two male- 
factors were to be executed; one a Meftizo or Mu- 
Jatto, and the other an Indian: both having been 
brought into the prifon-chapel, I] went to fee them 
the night before the execution. ‘The former was at- 
tended by feveral priefts, who, in Spanifh, exhorted 
him to die like a Chriftian, and fhew a becoming 
fervor in his love to God, faith, and contrition, and a 
deteftation for the crimes he had committed. On 
which, his afpe¢t and whole deportment fhewed a 
fenfe of his condition. ‘The Indian had alo ec- 
clefiaftics about him, performing, in his own lan- 
Buses, the like kind offices. But to all appearance 

e was lefs concerned even than thofe about him, and 
feemed rather to be tilling a chacura, or tending a 
herd, than on the eve of eternity. His appetite was 
fo far from leaving him, as was the cafe of his com- 
panion, that he was more eager, and, after difpatching 
his own, would have cleared his fellow-fufferer’s 


plate; fo that they were obliced to ufe fome force to: 


prevent 
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prevent his eating to excefs on fuch an exigency. He 


talked to the {pectators with that eafe and tranquillity, 
as if only going to take a fhort journey. He an- 
fwered to the exhortations without the leaft confufion: 
when he was ordered to kneel, he did fo. The 
prayers and acts ot devotion he alfo repeated word 
for word; but all the time rolling his eyes about, 
like a fportive child, whofe weak age is diverted by 
trifling objects. Thus he behaved ull brought to the 
gibbet, where his companion had been carried before 
him: nor did he fhew the leaft alteration even in the 
awful moment. And this, to a civilized European 
fo ftrange, is no more than what is common among 
the Indians of thefe parts. 

Tuts indifference with regard to death, or intrepi- 
dity, if we may term it fo, fhews.itielf upon many 


other occafions, particularly in the alacrity and re-_ 


folution with which they face themfelves before a 
bull, with no other view than for the bull to run 
full at him, and tofs him fo high in the air, that any 
other than an Indian would be killed by the fall: 
He however rifes without receiving any hurt, and is 
highly delighted with the victory, as he calls it, over 
the bull, though the victory feems to lie on the bull’s 
fide. When they fight in a body acainft others, they 
fall on, without any regard to fuperiority of numbers, 


er who drops, or is wounded of their party. An © 
action which in a civilized nation is counted the | 


‘height of courage, is here merely the effect of bar- 
barifm and want of thought. They are very dex- 
trous in haltering a bull at fullfpeed; and, as they 
fear no danger, attack him with what we fhould call 
great temerity. With the fame dexterity they hunt 


bears: and a fingle Indian, with only a horfe and his _ 
noofe, never fails of getting the better of all the cun- 


ning and rage of this furious animal. ‘This noofe is 
made of cow-hide, fo thin as not to be feized by the 
beaft’s’ paws, and yet fo ftrong as not to be broken 
ak ae by 
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by the flruggles of the creature. On perceiving the 
bear, they immediately make towards him, whilit he 
fets up in order to feize the horfe. But the Indian 
being come within a proper diftance, throws the 
noofe about the creature’s neck: then, with furprizing 
celerity havino taken two or three turns with the 
other end about the faddle, claps fpurs to his horfe: 
in the mean time the bear, ‘unable to keep pace with 
the horfe, and ftruggling to clear himfelf of the noofe, 
is choaked. ‘This is confidered as an atchievement 
of admirable dexterity and bravery; and may be fre- 
quently feen in the province of Alaufi, near the eafern 
Cordillera, where thefe animals abound. 

A GREAT ‘part of the rulticity in the minds of the 
Indians muft be imputed to the want of culture; 
for they, who in fome parts have enjoyed that advans 
tage, are found to be no lefs rational than other men ! 
and if they do not attain to all the politenefs of civi- 
lized nations, they at leaft think properly. The In- 
-dians of the miffion of Paraguay are, among others, 
remarkable inftances of this; where, by the zeal, ad 
drefs, and exemplary piety of the Jefuits, a feeular 
well-governed republic of rational men has been “elta- 
blifhed: and the people, from an ambulatory and fa- 
vage manner of living, have been reduced to order, 
reafon, and religion. One of the moft effectual means 
for this was, the fetting up fchcois for infructing the 
young Indians in Spanifh, j in which they alfo inftruc&t 
their converts; and thofe who are obferved to be of 
a fuitable genius are taught Latin. In all the villages 
of the miffions are fchools for learning, not only” to 
read and write, but alfo mechanic ads: and the 
artificers here are not inferior to thofe of Europe. 
Thefe Indians, in their cuftoms and intellects, are a 
different fort of people from thofe before-mentioned. 
They have a knowledge of things; a clear difcern- 


ment of the turpitude of vice, and the amiablenefs of - 


virtue; and a¢t up to thefe fentiments: not that they 
Vou. I. Ee “have 
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have. an natural advantage over the ee :. for L have 
obfervec throughout: this whole kingdom, eae the In; 

lans of, its, Several: provinces through which I tra- 
velled are alike. “And. thofe of Quito are not more 


Le 
i 
a 


deficient. in their. ‘underftandings, than thofe of Val- 


les or Lima ; nor are thefe more acute or fagacious 
than the natives of Chili and. Arauco. 

WirHovut going out of the province of Quito, 
we have a ceneral in{tance in confirmation of what 


have advanced. For all the Indians, brought. up to e 


the Spanifh language, are far moreé. acute and fenfi- 
ble than thofe. ‘who have {pent their lives in little 
villages ; and their behaviour more conformable to 
the didtates of a rational creature. They are men of 
abilities and fkill, and. haye divefted themfelves of 
many of. their.errors. , Whence they are, called Ladi- 
nos, i.e. knowing men: and if they retain any o 
the culpable practices of the former, it is from the 
infection of intercourfe, or from a miftaken notion 
that they fhould. keep them up as tranfmitted to them 
from. their anceftors.. Among thefe are chiefly diftin- 
euifhed the: barber - furgeons,. who bleed with fuch 
dexterity, that, inthe opinion ef Monf. de Juffieu 
and Monf. Seniergues, furgeons to the F rench acade- 
mifts, they: equal “the moft famous in ‘Europe : and 
their intercourfe with perfons of a liberal: education 
enlightens their underftanding, fo that they diftin- 
ouith themfelves to* great advanta € among. their 


countrymen. It feems. to. me unqueftionable, that if | 


in villages care was taken to ‘inftrué the Indians in 
Spanith, conformable to the laws of the Indies, be- 
fides other acquirements, this people would have the 
benefit of converfing more frequently with the Spa- 
niards, which would greatly improve t che 

give them a knowledge of many things for which they, 


have no word in their language. Accordingly Jt 1s 
_ obferved that the Cholos (a name given to the Indian — 


psy becoming acquainted with the Spanifh. Janguage, 
_, improve 
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improve fa.amuch in knowledge, that they look on thei. 


countrymen as favages, and take. upon. themfelves the ee 


rik igen of Ladinos. , 
JT am very far from imagining that thé Spahith 
liknauenc itfelf has the virtue of improving the in- 
telleéts of the Indians; but only, that rational conver- 
fation with the Spaniards would lead them to a know- 
Jedge of. many things: and confequently they might 
be brought to’a greater:purity of faith and practice. 
Whereas the converfation among themfelves muft be _ 
very low and confined: and what they have with the . 
Spanifh traders: who underftand their language, turns 
wholly on traffick., But af they underftood the Spa- 
nifh, they would daily receive new lights by conver- 
fing. with travellers whom they:attend, as well as from 
the inhabitants of the ‘cities, their mafters; the priefts, 
the corregidors, and others; and thus become nyore 
induftrious and. tractable,. and acquainted with the na-. 
ture of things of which before they had not: fo much fe 
as an idea. ; 
‘Are not the differences and advantages eviiledt 
among ourfelves, betwixt a young man whofe ftock, 
of learning is his natural language, and him who is 
acquainted with others ? What afuperiority of know- 
ledge, difcernment, and facility in the latter! Hence 
_ we may form fome idea of the abject ftate of the hu- 
man mind, among rude country. people, who cannot 


exchange a word with a ftranger, and never ftir out Mee 


their village: whereas, when any one ‘happens to go 
to a neighbouring town, he returns home with en- 
_larged knowledge, and entertains’ ali the village wich 
his narratives: but if he had not underftood the 
language fpoken in it, he would have been little 
the better, nor able to relate the ftrange things he faw 
and heard.  This\is the very cafe of the Indians ; ; and 
I am: of ‘opinion, ‘that to teach them “the Spanifli 
tongue would be the beft. means of improving their 
aeaton; and confequently of making them better 

e2 members 
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_ members of fociety: and that my fuperiors thought 
fo, appears from thé ordinances relating to Ame- 
rica. : <b 
Tue Indians in general are robuft, and of a good 
conftitution. And though the venereal diftemper is 
jo common io this country, it is feldom known among 
them: the principal caufe of which unqueftionably 
lies in the quality of the juices of their body, not 
being fufceptible of the venom of this diftemper. 
‘Many however attribute it to a quality in the chicha, 
their common drink. The difeafe which makes the 
greateft havock among them is the fmall pox: which 
is fo fatal that fewefcape ir. Accordingly it is looked 
upon in this country: asa peftilence. This diftemper 
is not continual as in other nations, feven or eight 
years, or more, paffing without its being heard of; 
but when it prevails, towns and villages are foon 
thinned of their inhabitants. This defolation is owing 
partly to the malignity of the difeafe, and partly to the 
want of phyficians and nurfes. Accordingly, on | 
being feized with this diftemper, they immediately 
fend for the prieft to confefs; and die for want of 
remedy and relief... The like happens in.all other dif- 
tempers; and were they frequent would be equally 
fatal, thefe poor creatures dying for want of proper 
treatment and affiftance; as is evident from the Creoles, 
- who are alfo attacked by the diftempers of the country. 
Some of the latter indeed die as well as of the former ; 
- but many more recover, having attendance and a pro- 
per diet: whereas the Indians are in want of every 
thing. What their houfes and apparel are, has al- 
ready been feen. Their bed is the fame in health and 
ficknefs; and all the change in their food is in the 
manner of taking it, not-in the fpecies itfelf: for, 
_ however ill they may be, all they have is a {mall 
draught of machca diffolved in chicha; fo that, if any 
- one does get the better of a diftemper, it is more ow- 


ing 
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ing tothe happinefs of his conftitution, than any re-_ 
heft he receives. 
Tuey are alfo fubject to the bicho, or mal del 
valle; but this is foon cured. Sometimes, though 
feldom, they are alfo feized with tabardillos, or fpot- 
ted fevers, for which they have an expeditious but 
fingular cure. The lay the patient near the fre, on 
the two fheep-fkins which compofe his bed; and 
-clofe by him place a jug of chicha. The heat of the 
fever, and that of the fire encreafing the other, caufe 
in him fuch a thirft, that he is inceffantly drinking ; 
whereby the eruptions are augmented, and the next 
morning he is either in a fair way of die k or fo bad. 
as to be carried off in a day or two. 
Tuezy who either efcape, or recover from thefe dif. 
tempers, reach to an advanced age; and both fexes 


afford many inftances of remarkable longevity. I 


myfelf have known feveral, who, at the ace of a hun- 
dred, were ftill robuft and active 5 which unqueftion- 
ably muft, in fome meafure, be attributed to the con- 
ftant famenefs and fimplicity of their food.- But I 
muft obferve, that, befides the different kinds already 
mentioned, they alfo eat a great deal of falt with aci, 
eathering the pods of it; and having put fome falt in 
the mouth, they bite the agi, and afterwards eat fome 
machca or ‘camcha: and thus they continue taking, 
one after another, till they are fatisfied. They are fo 
fond of falt in this manner of eating it, that they 
prefer a pod or two of agi with fome falt to any 
other food. | | 

AFTER this account of the genius, cuftoms, and 
qualities of the Indians, it-will not be improper to 
{peak a word or two of their diverfions and occupa- 
- tions, premifing, that this account does not extend to. 
fuch Indians as hee in cities and towns, or that oc- 
cupy any public office or'trade, they being looked 
upon. as ufeful to the public, and live independently. | 
Others in the kingdom ‘of Quito are employed in the 


Lee manufac- 


= maaffes of fnow, that exceed all comparifon,. 
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manufactories, the plantations, or in breeding of cat- 
tle. In order to this, the villages are annually to fur- 
nifh thofe. places ‘with a number of Indians, to whom 


their matter pays wages as fettled by the equity of the 


king : and. at the end of the year they retyrn to their 
~ villages, and are replaced by others. This repartition 
is called mita.. And though thefe alterations fhould 
by order take place in the manufactories, yet it is not 
fo: for being occupations of which none are capable 
but fuch as have been properly trained up, the In- 


dian families, which are admitted, fettle there, and the 


fons are inftructed in weaving, from one generation 
to another. The earnings of thefe are larger than 
thofe of the other Indians, as their trade requires 
creater fkill and capacity. Befides the yearly wages 
paid them by thofe whom they ferve, they have alfa 
a quantity of land, and cattle.given them to improve. 


They live in cottages built near: the -manfion-houfe,. - 


fo that every one of thefe forms a.kind of village ; 
fome of which. confift-of above an-hundred and fifty 
PATBINES. edi dody in bes gem eau 
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: CHAP. Wk ait 
An hiforical Account of the moft remarkable Moun-' 
tains. and Paramos, or Deferts, in the Cordil- 
eras of the Andes; the Rivers which have their 
_ Sources in thefe Mountains, and the Methods of 


. paffing them. 


NOW come to the moft remarkable paramos,y | 


or deferts, of the kingdom of Quito, and the rivers 
flowing through that country, which, among. many 
- other natural curiofities, is peculiarly remarkable for 
. the difpofition of the ground, and its. prodigious 


Ir 
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-‘Ir has beéen-before “obferved, that aH the depen- 
-dences of the; jurifdictions of this province are fituated 
bétwixt the two Cordilleras ‘of:the Andes; and-that 
the air‘is more lefs cold according to the height of 
the mountains, and the grouhd more or lefs arid. 
Thefe arid tracts are called Paramos,‘or deferts; for 
though all the Cordilleras are dry or arid, fome. of 
them are much more fo than others ; for ree continual 
{nows and froft render them abfolutely uninhabitable’ 
éven by the beafts; nor is there a fingle pat to be 
found upon them. 

| Some of thefe’ mountains, scatiepsly as it were 
founded. on others, rife to a moft aftonifhing height, . 
and are covered with fnow éven to their fummits. The 
latter we fhall more particularly’ treat of, as they. are 

the moft remarkable-and clirious objects. é 
THE paramo of ‘Afuay, formed by the junleion of 
the two Cordilleras, 1 is not of this clafs ; for, though . 
remarkable for its exceffive coldnefs: and aridity; its 
height does not exceed that. of the Cordilleras in 
general, and is much lower than that of Pichincha 
and Corazon. Its height is the degree of the climate, 
where a continual congelation or freezing commences ; 
and as the’ mountains exceed this height, fo are they 
perpetually covered with ice and fhow 3 that from a 
determined point, above Carabucu for inftance, or the 
furface of the fea, the congelation is found at the’ 
fame height in all the mountains. - From barometrical’ 
“ experiments made at Pucaguayco, on the mountain 
Cotopaxi, the height of the mercury was 16 inches 
55 lines; whence we determined the height of that 
place to be 1023 toifes above the plain of Carabucu, 
and that of the latter above the fuperficies of the fea 
- about'r268. Thus the height of Pucaguayco, above 
- the furface ‘of ‘the fea, is 2291 toifes. ‘The fignal 
which’ we placed on this mountain was thirty or forty 
toifes above’ the ice, or point of continual’ congela- 
don 5 and the: perpendicular height from the: com- 
Ee Hs mencement 
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mencement of this point to the fummit of the moun- 


tain, we found, from fome geometrical obfervations 
made for that purpofe, to be about 880 toifes. Thus 


the fummit of Cotopaxi is elevated 3126 toifes above 
the furface of the fea, or fomething above three geo- 
graphical miles; and 639 toifes higher than the top of 
Pichincha. Thefe are mountains I intend to {peak 
of; and the height of them all, confidering the great- 
nefs of it, may be faid to be nearly equal. 

In thefe Cordilleras, the moft fouthern mountain is 
that of Mecas, more properly called Sanguay, though 
in this country better known by the former, lying i in 
the jurifdi&tion of the fame name. It is of a prodi- 
gious height, and the far greateft part of the whole 
furfec? cavered with {fnow. From its fummit iffues 
a continual fire, attended with explofions, which are 
plainly heard at Pintac, a village belonging to the 
jurifdiction of Quito, and near forty leagues diftant 
from the mountain; and, when the wind j is fair, the 


noife 1s heard even at Quito itfelf. The country ad-_ 


yacent to this volcano is totally barren, being covered 
with cinders ejected by it. In this Pacamo, ie river 
Sangay has its fource. This river cannot be faid to be 
imall, but after its junction with another, called the 


Upano, forms the Payra, a large riyer which dif- 


charges itfelf 1 into the Maranon. 

Perie fame eaftern Cordillera, abont fix leagues weft 
of the town of Riobamba, 1 is a very high mountain, 
with two ear and both of them covered with {now ; 
that on the north is called Collanes, and that on A! 
fouth Altar; but the fpace covered with {now is much 
lefs than that of Sangay and others of this \clafs, its 
height being proportionally lefs. 
| Norra of the fame town, and about feven leagues 
diftant, is the mountain of Tunguragua, of a conical 
figure, and equal ly fteep on all fides, The ground, 
at its bafis, is fomething lower than that of the Cor- 
qillera, efpecially on the north fide, where it feems ao 

rile 
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xife from the plain on which the villages are fituated. 
On this fide, in a fmall plain betwixt its fkirts and 
the Cordillera, has been built the village of Bannos, fo 
called from its hot medicinal baths, to which there is a 
great refort from all parts of this jurifdiction. South 
of Cuenga, and not far from another village, called 
Bannos alfo, belonging to this jurifdiction, are other 
hot waters on the fummit of an eminence, gufhing 
out through feveral apertures of four or five inches 
diameter, and of a heat which hardens eggs fooner 
than water boiling over the fire. ‘Thefe feveral ftreams. 
unite and form a rivulet, the ftones and banks of 
which are tinged with yellow, and the water is of a 
brackifh tafte. The upper part of this {mall eminence 
is full of crevices, through which iffues a continual 
fmoke; a fufficient indication of its containing great 
quant iiics of fulphureous and nitrous fubftances. 

_Norrx of Riobamba, inclining fome degrees,to the 
wet, is the mountain of Chunborazo, by the fide of 
which: lies the road from Quito to Guayaquil. At 
firft great numbers of the Spaniards perifhed in paffing 
the vaft and dangerous deferts on its declivity; but 
being at prefent better acquainted with them, and 
inured to the climate, fuch misfortunes are feldom 
heard of ; efpecially as very few take this road, unlefs 
there is the greatelt appearance of two or three days 
of calm and ferene weather. —, 

Norv of this mountain ftands that of Carguayrafo, 
which has been already taken notice of. 

Nortu of Latacunga, and about five leagues dif- 
tant from it, 1s Cotopaxi, which, towards the north- 
weft and fouth, extends itfelf beyond all the others; 
and which, as I have before obferved, became a vol- 
cano at the time of the Spaniards firft arrival.in this 
country. in 1742, anew eruption bapponed; having 
been fome days preceded by a continual rumbling in 
its bowels. An aperture was made in its fummit, 
and three about the fame height near the middle of 
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its declivity, at that-time buried ‘under prodigious 
mafies of fnow.. The ignited: fubftahces ejected on — 
that occafion, ‘mixed with «a prodigious quantity 
of ice and fnow, melting amidft the flames, were car- 
ried down with fuch attonifhing rapidity, that in 
an inftant the plain, from Callo to Latacunga, was 
overflowed ; and, befides its ravages in bearing down 
houfes of the Indians and other’ poor inhabitants, 
great numbers of ‘people’ loft their lives. The river 
of Latacunga was the channel of ‘this terrible flood, 
till, being. too {mall for receiving fuch a: prodigious 
current;: it overflowed the adjacent country like a vaft 
lake near the town, and carried “away all the build- 
Ings within its reach. The, inhabitants retired. toa 
fpot of higher ground behind their’ town, of which 
thofe parts which ftood within’ the limits of the cur- 
rent were totally deftroyed. The dread'of ftill greater 
devaftations did nor fubfide in three days, during 
which. the‘ volcano. ejected cinders, while torrents of - 
melted ice and fnow' poured down-its ‘fides. ~The fire 
lafted feveral days, and was accompanied with terri- 
ble roarings of the wind rufhing through the volcano, 
and greatly exceeded: the»great rumblings before heard 
in its bowels. At: laft‘all was quiet, neither fire nor 
imoke were feen, ‘nor was there any noife to be heard 
till the following year, 1744; when, in the month of 
May, the flames increafed, and forced their paffage 
through feveral other parts on the fides of the moun- 
tain; fo that in clear nights, the flames being refleétz 
ed by the tranfparent ice, formed a very grand and 
beautiful illumination. November the 3oth, it ejeét- 
ed fuch prodigious quantities of fire and ignited fub- 
ftances, that an inundation equal to the former: foon 
enfued ; fo that the inhabitants of Latacunga gave 
themfelves over for loft. And we ought to acknow- 
ledge the divine protection, that it did not rage: ‘when 
we} vifited it, having occafion twice to continue fome 
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 time‘on its declivity, as we have already fhewn i ‘in the 
third chapter of the fifth Bobo cose? 

Five leagues to the weft of’ this’ mountain ‘seas 
that of [linifa, whofe fummit is alfo bifid, and con- 
ftantly covered with fhow. From it Rie rivulets 
derive their fource.;of which thofe flowing from the 
northern declivicy continue that direction; ds’thofe 
from the fouthern. fide alfo run fouthward.~ “The 
latter pay their tribute to the northern ocean, through 
the large river of the Amazons; while the. iene 
difcharge themfelves into the South-fea, by the rivet 
of Emeralds. . 

Nortu of Cotopaxi is another fnowy tHbeGdaie.» 
called Chinculagua, fomething lefs than the former, » 
though even that is not to be compared to the others. — 

Tue mountain of Cayamburo, which is one of thé +: 
firft magnitude, lies north, fome degrees eafterly, © 
_ from Quito, at the diftance of about eleven leagues - 
from that:city. There is neither appearance nor tra- 
dition of its haying ever been a volcano. — Several » 
rivers iffue from*it, of which thofe from the W. and 
N. run either into'the- tiver of Emeralds or that of © 
Mira, but all fal! into the South-feaS while thefe — 


from the E a themfelves into- the river of the 


Amazons, v4 

- Besipes the torrents’ wehich precipitate  eeelee 
from the {nowy mounidias, cthers have-their fource ~ 
in the lower parts of cheiGordiMeras, ‘and getheir con- 


filuxsform. very ‘large ‘ditd* noble Hades sume either - 
pay the ow fo che indeth tor fourth tcie, 9 al we fhall 
hereafter ob {erve. Breve Tens 

SA the fprings- iftinge “froin! th PIS in elie 
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as far. as oo be wieh thor Af the! 8 ets, page 
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from which it has its name, difcharges itfelf into the 
river of the Amazons. It is fo deep at Paute as not 
‘to be fordable, though very wide there. 

From the mountains of Affuay, Bueran, alt ihe 
adjacent hills on the fouth, is. formed a very confider- 
able river, over which are feveral bridges.: It is 
called Cannar, from that town being the only one in 
its courfe ; which it continues by Yocon to the bay of 
Guayaquil. 

Tue north parts of the Paramo of Afuay alfo gave 
rife to many ftreams, which, uniting with others com- 
ing from Mount Seneoualap, and the weftern fide 
of the eaftern Cordillera, form the river Alaufi, — 
dilcharges itfelf into the fame bay. 

' On the higheft part of the Paramo de Tioloma, si | 
near the fienal one erected on this mountain for form- — 
ing our feries of triangles, are four lakes, the three 
neareft it being lefs than the other, which is about 
half a league in length, and called Coley; and the 
others, which are not greatly inferior, Pichabinnac, 
Pubiilu, and Maétallan. From thefe is formed the 
river Cebadas, which runs near the village of that 
name, and.is joined by another arifing from the 
{prings on the Paramo of Lalangufo, and the ftreams 
from the Colta lake. After which, inclining a little 
from the north towards the eaft, paffes by Pungala ; 
and about a league from the village of Puni, 1s joined 
by the river Bamba, which has its fource in the Pa- 
rambo of Sifapongo. Near the town of Cobigies is 
another, which flows from the mountain of Chimbo- 
razo, and which, after directing its courfe northward, 
till if-Is in an calt and weft direction with the moun- 
tain of Tunguragua, it winds to the eaft, and adds 
its water to thofe of the river of the Amazons. «At 
the town of Penipe, it is fo deep and rapid as only 
to be croffed over a bridge made of bujucos. Alfo 
before it reaches the feo of los Bannos, it is in- 
creafed by the rivers Latacunga and Bato, together 
with 
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with all the ftreams from both the Cordilleras, thefe . 


from the fouthern fummit of Elenifa, and the fouthern 


fide of Ruminavi and Cotopaxi. 

Tue ftreams flowing from the north iota of 
Elenifa, ] have already mentioned to run northward; 
‘and with thefe all from the fame Cordillera unite, 


together with thofe iffuing from the north and weft - 


fides of the mountain Ruminavi, thofe of Pafuchua ; 
and from this junction rifes the river Amaguanna, 
The two laft mountains ftand north and fouth from 
each other, in an intermediate {pace of the Cordille- 
ras. From the north fide of Cotopaxi the Paramo of 
Chinchulagua, which is alfo covered with fnow, aud 
the Cordillera de Guamani, other ftreams have their 
rife, and from their conflux is formed the river Ichu- 
bamba, which, running northward, joins the Ama- 
guanna, a little to the nee of Cono-Coto. After- 
wards it receives the rivulets iffuing from the eaftern 


Cordillera, and changes its name to that of Guaylla- 


bamba. The waters which have their fource in the 


weftern part of Cayamburo, and the fouthern part of 
Moxanda, form another river called Pifque, which 
firft runs towards the weft, and joining the Guaylla- 
bamba, takes the name of Alchipichi, which, a little 
to the north of St. Antonio, in the jorifdi@ion of 
Quito, is fo broad and rapid, that there is no pafling 
it but in a tarabjta, which we fhail prefently defcribe. 
From hence it continues its courfe northwards, and at 
aft falls into the river of Emeralds. 

Tue mountain of Majanda ftands in the interval 
between the Cordilleras; and though it has only one 
fide as it were, itis divided into two fummits, one 
eaftward and the other weftward; and from both 
thefe runs a fimall Cordiliera, which, aticunvandey join- 
ing, inclofe this vailey. 

From the fide of this mountain iffue two large cqr- 
rents, which meet in the lake of St. Pablo; from 
whence flows a river, which, being joined by others 

from 
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from: the Siriab of the weftern ‘Cordillera, forny one 
ftrearn; and after being increafed by another brook 
from. the heights of Oezillo, give rife to the river 
whiclr wafhes the town of St. Miguel de Ibarra; after 
which it takes the name. of. Mira, and. difcharges it< 
felf into the South-fea, a little to. the north of the river 
of Emeralds. 

Writn the rivers are too deep to be forded, bridges 
are made at the moft frequented places. | Of thefe 
there are two kinds befides thefe: of ftone, which are 
very few: the former of wood, which are the moft 
common; and the latter of bujucos... With regard 
to the. firft, they. chufe a place where the river 1s very 
narrows and has onveach fide high rocks. ‘They con- 
fift of only~ four long beams laid clofe. together over 
the precipice, and form. a path about a yard and a 
half i breadth, being juft fufficient for a man to pafs 
over on horfeback 5 “and cuftom has rendered. thefe 
bridges: fo natural to them, thar they pafs them with- 
out any°apprehenfion. The fecond, or thofe formed 
of ‘bujucos, are only ufed where the breadth of the 
river wall not admit of any beams to be laid acrefs. 
In the conftruction of thefe, feveral bujyucos are twifted 
together, fo as to form a kind of large cable of the 
length required. Six of thefe are carried from one 
fide of the river to the other, two of which are con- 
fiderably higher than the other four. On the latter 
are laid fticks in a tranfverfe dire€tion, and, over thefe, 
branches of trees, as a flooring, the former are faft+ 
ened to the four which form the bridge, and by that 
means ferve as rails for the fecurity of the paflenger, - 
who would otherwife be in no fmall danger from the 
continual ofcillation. The bejuco bridges in this 
eountry are only for men, the mules fwim over the — 
rivers ; in order to which, when their loading is taken’ 
eff, they are drove into the water near half a league 
above the bridge, that they may reach the oppotite 
fhore near it, the rapidity of the. ftream carrying ~— | 
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fo preat. adiftance, Inthe mean time the Indians.car- 
ry over the loading. on their: fhoulders. ° On fome 
rivers of Peru there are ‘bejuco. bridges fo large, that 
droves of loaded mules pafs over them; particularly 
the river Apurimac, which is the thoroughfare of all 
the commerce carried on between Lima, Cufco, La ~ 
Plata, and other parts to the fouthward. 
Some rivers, inftead of a bejuco bridge, are paffed 
_ by means of a tarabita; as is the cafe with regard to 
that of Alchipichi. This machine ferves not only to 
Carry over perfons and loads, but alfo the beafts them- 
felves; the rapidity of the ftream, and the monftrous 
- ftones continually Tolling alone it, rendering it im- | 
practicable for them to {wim over. 
Tue tarabita is only a fingle. rope made of pace, 
or thongs of an ox’s hide,» ‘and confifting of feveral 
{ftrands, and about fix or eight inches in thicknefs. 
This rope is extended from one fide of the river to 
the other, and faftened on each bank to ftrone pofts.. 
One one fide is a kind of wheel, or winch, to ftreighten 
or flacken the tarabita to the degree required. From 
the tarabita hangs a kind of leathern hammock ¢a- 
pable of holding a man; and is fufpended by aclue at 
each end. A rope is alfo faftened to either clue, and 
extended to each fide of the river, for drawing the 
hammock to the fide intended. A pufh at its frlt fet- 
ting off fends it quickly to the other fide. 
For carrying over the mules, two tarabitas are ne- 
ceflary, one for each fide of the river, and the ropes 
are much thicker and flacker. .Qn this rope is only 
one clue, which is of wood, and by which the beaft is 
fuipended, being fecured with girts.round the belly, — 
neck, and legs. When this is performed, the crea- 
ture is fhoved off, and immediately landed on the op- — 
pofite fide. Such as are accuftomed to be.carried over 
in this manner, never make the leaft motion, and even 
come of themfelves to have the girts faftened round 
them; but it is with great difficulty they are firft 
yas _ brought 
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brought to fuffer the girts to be put round their bo-_ 
dies, and when they find themfelves fufpended, kick 
and ‘fling, during their thort pafflage, in a moft terrible 
manner. The river of Alchipichi may well. excite 
"terror in a young traveller, being between thirty and 
forty fathoms from fhore to fhore; and its perpendi- 
cular height, above the furface of the water, twenty- 
five fathoms. A reprefentation of thefe bridges, and 
the manner of conveying over the mules, was given 
an the laft plate, N° V. 

‘THe roads of this country are fisinabte to the bridges ; 
for though there are large plains between Quito “and 
the river “Bambar, and the ereatelt part of the road be- 
tween the river Bamba and Alaufi, and even to the 
north of that city, lies along the mountains, yet thefe 
are interrupted by fruitful breaches, the acclivities and 
declivities of which are not only of a great length and 
very troublefome, but alfo dangerous. In fome places 
there is a neceffity for travelling along tracts on the 
declivities of mountains, which are fometimes fo nar- 
row as hardly to allow room for the feet of the beatt ; 
part of its body, and that of the rider, being perpen- 
dicular over a torrent fifty or fixty fathoms beneath. 
the road. So that certainly nothing but abfolute ne- 
ceffity, there being no other road, and long cuftom, 
can get the better of that horror which mutt affect 
the perfon at the fight of fuch imminent danger; and 
there are too many inftances of travellers lofing their 
effects, if not lives, their whole dependence being on 
the fure foot of the mule. This danger ts indeed, in 
fome meafure, compenfated by the “fecurity of the 
roads; fo that we iee here what none of the civi- 
lized nations can boait of, namely, fingle perfons tra- 
velling, unarmed, with a great charge ot gold and © 
filver, ‘but equally fafe as if {trongly ouarded. If 
the traveller happens to be fatigued in a defert, he 
lays him down, and fleeps without the leatt appre- 
henfion of danger. Or if he takes up his lodgings , 
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in a tambo, or inn, -he fleeps with the fame fecurity, 
though the doors are always open: nor is he ever 
molefted on the road. This is a convenience fo fa- 
vourable to commerce and intercourfe, that it were 
greatly to be wifhed the fame fecurity could be efta- 
blifhed in the mane parts of the world. | 
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Continuation of the Account of the Paramos, or 
Deferts; with an Account of the Beafts, Birds, 
and other Particulars of this Province. 


O conclude my obfervations on the Paramos, 

which it was necefiary to interrupt, in order to 
eive a fhort account of the rivers, bridges, and roads, — 
I fhall obferve, that, thefe parts not being of a height 
fufiicient to expofe them to an eternal froft, they 
are covered with a kind of rufh refembling the genifta - 
Hifpanica, but much more foft and flexible. It is 
about half or three quarters of a yard in height, and, 
when of its full magnitude, its colour is like that of | 
dried genifta Hifpanica. But where the fnow remains 
fome time on the ground without melting, none of 
thefe plants growing in habitable climates are found. 
There are indeed others, though few, and even thefe 
never exceed a certain. height, Above this tract, no- 
thing is feen but ftones and fand all the WAYCMP: to the 
beginning of the ice. 

In thefe parts, where the above rufh is the princi- 
pal product, the foil is as little adapted to cultiva- 
tion’; but produces a tree, which the inhabitants cail 
quinual, the nature of which very well fuits the 


_ roughnefs of the climate. It is of cee height, 


tufted, and the timber ftrong, its leaf of a long, aval 
form, thick, and of a deep green colour. Though it 
bears the fame name as the grain called quinua, of 
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which we have {poken elfewhere, and which grows in 
great plenty, the latter is not however the production 
of this tree; nor has the plant, on which it grows, 
any thing in common with it. 

Tue chmate proper for quinua is alfo adapted to 
the produce of a little plant, which the Indians call 
palo de luz. It is commonly about the height of two 
feet, confifting of ftalks which grow out of the ground, 
and proceed “from the fame root. Thefe ftems are 
ftrait, and {mooth up to the top, from which grow 
little branches with very fmall leaves. All of thefe 
nearly rife to the fame height, except the outer ones, 
which are of a lefs fize: it is cut clofe to the ground, 
where it is about three lines in diameter; and being 
kindled wilt green, gives a light equal to that of a 
torch, and, with care ‘taken to {nuff i it, lafts till the 
whole plant is burnt. 

In the fame places grows alfo the schieiila con- 
fifting of feveral ftalks, “fomething refembling thofe of 
the fabila; and as the new fhoot up, the moft outward 
grow old and dry, and form a kind of trunk, with a 
great number of horizontal leaves, hollow in the mid- 
ce ; and this, when not very large, is eatable like 
that of the palmitos. 

Towarps the extremity of the part where the ruth 
grows, and the cold begins to increafe, is found the 
veeteable called puchugchu, with round leaves grow- 
ing together fo as to reprefent a very {mooth bulb, 
having nothing in them but the roots: and as thefe 
increafe, the outward cafe of leaves dilates into the 
form of a round loaf, ufually a foot or two in 
cis and the fame in diameter: on this account 

hey are alfo called ioaves or onions. When in their 
vigour, they are of fo hardy a nature, that a ftamp 
with a man’s foot, or the tread of a mule, makes no 
impreffion cn them; but when once fully ripe, they 
are cafily broken. In the middle ftate, betwixt the 
full itrength of their refiflance and the decay of thei 
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roots by age, they have an elaftic quality, yielding with. 
a tremulous motion to the preffure of the foot, and on 
its being taken off recover their form. 

In the places where the puchugchu thrives beft, 
alfo grows the 1 elma the virtues of which are 
well known in Europe. The form of this is like a 
very thin rufh or ftraw; bears no leaves, but has a 
few fmall feeds at its extremity. It is medicinal, and 
particularly ufeful as a febrifuge; its tafte is bitter, 
which it eafily communicates either by infufion or de- 
co¢tion. In this country it is chiefly ufed as a {weet- 
ener of the blood, though thought to be of a hot qua- 
lity. It grows in great quantities, and is found both 
among the puchugchu, and in other parts on the 
heath where the cold is lefs-intenfe. 

AnoTuer plant, not lefs valuable for its virtues, 
and growing chiefly in thofe dreadful deferts where, 
“either from. the feverity of the cold or perpetual 
fnows, or from the badnefs of the foil, nothing elfe 
iS produced, is found the fo celebrated calaguala ; its 
height is about fix or eight inches, and naturally 
{preads itfelf in thin ftems ‘along the fand, or climbs 
up the rocks. Thefe branches in their form. refém- 
ble the fibril of the roots of the other plants, being 
not above two or three lines in their greateft thicknefs, 
- round, and full of little knots, where they bend round 
like the tendrils of a vine. They have a thin pellicle 
of a loofe texture, which of itfelf feparates when 
_ tha plant dries. The moft fingular virtue of this. 
plant is for all kind of impofthumes, internal or ex- 
ternal, which it difcuffes and heals in a very little 
time. The manner of adminiftering i itis by decoction, 
of which a very little ferves; or, after bruifing ir, to 
infufe it in wine, and take it fafting for three or four 
days, and no longer, its good efieéts in that. time 
being ufually confpicuous; and being extremely hot, it 
might prove pernicious, if taken in greater quantity. 
3 than poltely neceflary aa which reafon only three 
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or four shabes, each about an inch and a half in length, - 
are ufed for the infufion, and with fuch fort of wine 
as will beft correct its bitternefs. ‘Though this excel- 
lent herb grows in moft of thofe frozen deferts, yet 
the beft is that in the fouthern province of Peru, 
The leaves are very {mall, and the few it bears grow 
contiguous to the ftem. 

THE paramos or barren heaths likewife yield the 
contrayerva, which makes a part of the materia me- 
dica in Europe, and is confidered as an excellent alexi- 
pharmic. This is alfo a creeping plant, with a leaf 
of about three or four inches in length, and little 
more than one in breadth, thick, and the back part 
of it exceeding foft to the touch, and of a deep 
green. ‘The other fide is alfo fmooth, but of a light 
green. On its ftem grows a large blofiom, confifting 
of many flowers inclining to a violet colour: but 
neither thefe nor the other flowers, which grow in 
ereat abundance in thefe countries, according to its. | 
feveral climates, are much efteemed; fo that, when 
wanted, the readieft way is to fend and have them cut 
from che plant. ae 

Tuovucn the feverity of the air on sie deferts. a 
fuch, that all animals cannot live there, yet they af- 
ford many beafts of venery, which feed on the ftraw 
or rufh peculiar to thofe parts; and fome of thefe 
creatures are met with on the higheft mountains, — 
where the cold is intolerable to the human fpecies. 
Among the rufhes are bred great numbers of rabbits,. 
and fome foxes, both which, in their, appearance and — 
qualities, refemble thole of Carthagena and other parts. _ 
of the Indies. 

Tui only birds known in thofe rigorous places are, 
partridges, condors, and zumbadores or hummers. 
The partridges differ fomething from thefe of Eu- 
rope; they nearly refemble the “quail, and .ate very. 
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Tue condor is the largeft bird in thefe parts of the 
world; its colour and appearance refemble thofe of 
the galinazos, and fometimes it foars from the higheft 
mountains fo as to be almoft out of fight: and by its 
being feldom feen in low places, a fubtile air feems beft 
to agree with it; though fome, which have been tamed 
when young, live in the villages and_ plantations, 
Like the galinazos, they are extremely carnivorous, 
and are known frequently to feize and fly away with 
lambs that feed on the heaths: of this I happened to 
fee an inftance, in my way down from the fignal of 
Lalangufo toward the plantation of Pul, lying near 
the bottom of thofe mountains. Obferving, on a 
hill adjoining to that where I was, a flock of fheep 
in great confufion, I faw one of thefe condors flying - 
upwards from it with a lamb betwixt its claws; and, — 
when at fome height, dropped it; then, following it, 
took it up, and let it fall a fecond time, when it wing- 
ed its way out of fight, for fear of the Indians, who, at 
_ the cries of the boys and barkings of the dogs, were 
running towards the place. » | 
In fome deferts this bird is common ; and as it preys 
on the flocks, the Indians are not wanting in their en- | 
deavours to catch them. One of the ways is, to kill | 
a cow, or other beaft, when of no further ule, 
and to rub the flefh with the juice of fome potent 
herbs, which they afterwards carry away: for other- 
wife the bird, fenfible of them by natural inftinét, 
would not touch the flefh. Further, to take off the 
{mell, they bury the flefh rill it becomes putrid, and 
then expofe it; when the condors, allured by the 
{mell of the carcafe, haften and greedily feed on it, till 
the herbs operate fo as to render them quite fenfelefs 
and incapable of motion: the Indians feize the op- 
portunity, and deftroy them. They likewife catch 
them with fpringes laid near fome fiefh: but fych is 
the force of this bird, that, with a ftroke of its wing, 
it fometimes knocks ve the man whg -approaches 
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it. Their wing alfo ferves them as a fhield, by 
which they ward off blows without receiving any’ 
hurt... i 3 | 

Tue zumbador, or hummer, is a night bird, pe- 
culiar to the mountainous deferts; and they are fel- 
dom feen, though frequently heard, both by the fing- 
ing anda ftrange humming made in the air by the 
rapidity of their flight, and which may be heard at the 
diftance of fifty torfes; and when near, is louder than 
that of arocket. Their finging may indeed be called 

a kind of cry, refembling that of night-birds. In 
moonlight nights, when they more frequently make 
their appearance, we have often watched to fee their 
fize and the celerity of their motion; and though they 
pafied very near us, we never were able to form any | 
idea of their magnitude; all that we could fee, was 
a white line which they formed in their flight through 
the air; and this was plainly perceivable, when at no 
great diftance.. We promifed the Indians a reward 
if they would procure us one; but all they could do 
was to procure a young one, fcarce fledged, though 
it was then of the fize of a partridge, and all over 
fpeckled with dark and light brown; the bill was 
- proportionate and ftrait; the. aperture of the noftrils 
much larger than ufual, the tail fmall, and the wings 
of a proper fize for the body. According to our 
Indians, it is with the noftrils that it makes fuch a 
loud humming. This may, in fome meafure, con- 
tribute to it; but the effect feems much too great for 
fuch an inftrument; efpecially as at the time of the 
humming it alfo ules its. voice. rh 

Amouc the vallies and plains formed by thefe 
mountains, are many marfhy places, occafioned by the 
great variety of {mall ftreams of water; and in thefe 
breed great numbers of a bird called canclon, a name 
perfecétiy expreflive of its manner of finging. It very 
much refembles the bandurria, though the {pecies 
be different: it exceeds the bignefs of a large goofe, 
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has a long thick neck, and a head fomething refem- 
bling that bird. The bill is ftrait and thick, and its 
legs and feet thick and ftrong. The outward feathers 
of the wing are of a dark brown, thofe of the infide 
of a pure white; but the other parts of the body 
{potted. At the meeting of the wings they have two 
{purs, projecting to the length of an inch and a half, 
as their defence. The male and female are infepara- 
ble, whether flying, or on the ground, where they 
moftly keep themfelves, never taking flight except 
acrofs a valley, or when purfued. The flefh eats very 
well, after being kept three or four days to leffen its 
natural toughnefs. Thefe birds are alfo found in 


_ places lefs cold than the mountainous deferts; but 


here, indeed, they are fomething different, having on 


the forehead a kind of cartilaginous horn; but both 
thefe and the other fpecies have a creft on their head. 


Tue gardens of all kinds in the villages are much 
frequented by a bird very remarkable both for its 
fmaiinefs and the vivid colours of its feathers. It 1s 
generally called picaflores, or flower-peckers, from 
its hovering over them, and fucking their juices, 
without lacerating or fo much as difordering them. 
Its proper name is quinde, though it is alfo known by 
thole of Rabilargo and Lifongero, and in England by 
that of humming bird. Its whole body, with its 
plumage, does not exceed the bignefs of a middle-fized 
nutmeg; the tail is ufually near three times the length 
of the whole body, yet has but few feathers; its neck 
is fhort; the head proportioned, with a very brifl 
eye; the bill long and flender, white at the beginning, 
and black at the end: the wings are alfo long and 
narrow. Moft of the body is green, fpotted with 
yellow and blue. Some are higher coloured than 
others; and all are variegated with ftreaks as it were 
of gold. Of this bird alfo there are various fpecies, 
diftinguifhed by their fize and colours. This is 
thought to be the fmalleft of all known birds; the 
iy. a Boe 4. female 
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female lays but two eggs at a time, and thofe no 
bigger than peas. They build in trees, and the coarfett 
materials of their nefts are the findth ftraws they can 
pick up. ! 

In the parts of this: ovhindia hia are neither 
taken up by mountains nor forefts, only tame: animals 
are met with; whence it is probable, that formerly its 
native fpecies were but very few; moft of thefe having | 
been intredyced by the Spaniards, except the Mama, 
to which the Indians added the name of runa, to de- 
note an Indian fheep, that beaft being now underftood 
by the runa-llama; though properly llama is a general 
name importing beaft, in oppofition to the human 
fpecies. This animal, in feveral particulars, refembles 
the camel; as in the fhape of its neck, head, and 
jome other parts; but has no bunch, and is much 
fmaller; cloven-footed, and different in colour: for 
though moft of them are brown, fome are white, 
others black, and others of different colours: its 
pace refembles that of a camel, and its height equal to 
that of an afs betwixt a year and two old. The In- 
dians -ufe them as beafts of carriage; and they an- 
fwer very well for any load under a iinawiett weight. 
They chiefly abound in the jurifdi@tion of Riobamba, 
there being fcarce an Indian who has not one for car- 
tying on his little trafick from one village to another. 
Anciently the Indians ufed to eat the flefh of them, 
and ftill continue to make that ufe of thofe which are 
paft labour. They fay there is no difference betwixo 
‘it and mutton, except that the former is fomething 
dweeter: it is a very docile creature, and eafily kept. 
Its whole defence is, to eject from its noftrils fome 
vilcofities, which are faid. to give the itch to any on 
which they fall; fo that the Indians, who firmly be- 
hheve this, are very cautious of provoking the llama. 
In the fouthern provinces of Peru, namely, in 
idee! Lia Paz, La Plata, and the adjacent parts, are 
two other animals, not very different from the llama: 
thele 
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thefe are, the vicuna and the guanaco: the only dif- 
ference between them being, that the vicuna is fome- 
thing fmaller, its wool fhorter and finer, and brown all 
over the body, except the belly, which 1s whitifh. 


The guanaca on the contrary is much larger, its wool 
long and harfh; but the fhape of both 1s pretty near 


alike. Thefe laft are of great fervice in the mines, 


carrying metals in fuch rugged roads as would beim- 
practicable to any other beait. 
Iw the houfes is bred a creature called chucha; but 


jo the other fouthern provinces it is known by the In- 
- ‘dian name of muca-muca; it refembles a rat, but 


confiderably bigger, with a long fnout, not unlike that” 
of a hog; the feet and tail are exactly the fame as 
thofe of a rat: but the hair is longer and black. In 
the lower part of its belly, from the beginning of the 
ftomach to the natural orifice of the fex, runs a fort of 
bag, formed of two membranous fkins, which grow- 
ing from the lower ribs, and joining in the middle, 
follow the conformation of the belly, which they in- 
clofe: in the middle.of it is an aperture extending 
about two-thirds of its length, and which the creature - 
opens and fhuts at pleature by means of mufcles, 
doubtlefs formed by nature for this purpofe. After 
bringing forth her young, fhe depofits them in this 
bag, and carries them as a fecond pregnancy till they 
are fit for weaning; fhe then relaxes the mufcles, and 


the young come out as a fecond brood. Monfieur 


de Juffieu and M. Seniergues, when at Quito, made 
an experiment, at which Don George Juan and I 


_ were both prefent. The dam had been dead three 


days, and began to fmell very difagreeably ; the orifice 
of the bag remained ftill fhut, but the young ones we 
found full of life within, each with a teat in its mouth ; 
from which, at the time we took them off, fome {mall 
drops of milk came out, The male I never faw; 
but was told that it was of the fame bignefs and 
fhape as the female, except the bag; the aca 
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of this creature are of an enormous difpropor- 
tion, being of the fize of a hen’s egg. It is a 
very fierce enemy to all tame birds, and does a great 
deal of damage in the maize fields. ‘The Indians eat 
the flefh, and fay it is not all difagreeable: but few 
Europeans have much veneration for their tafte or. 
cookery. — . 
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Phenomena obferved in the mountainous Deferts 
and other Parts of this Province. Hunting 
Maiches. Dexterity of the American Horfes. 


“W% O the before-mentioned particulars of the moun- 
tainous deferts, I fhall fubjoin the phanomena 

feen there, as fubyeéts equally meriting the curiofity 
_ of arational reader. At firft we were greatly fur- 
prized with two, on account of their novelty; but 
frequent obfervations rendered them familiar, One 
we faw in Pambamarca, on our firft afcent thither; 1t 
was atriple circular iris. At break of day the whole 
mountain was encompaffed with very thick clouds, 
which the rifing of the fun difperfed fo far as to leave 
only fome vapours of a tenuity not cognizable by the 
fight: on the oppofite fide to that where the jun 
rofe, and about ten toifes diftant from the place where. 
we were ftanding, we faw, as in a looking-glafs, the 
image. of each of us, the head being as it were the 
centre of three concentrick iris’s: the laft or moft ex- 
ternal colours of one touched the firft of the follow- 
ing; and at fome diitance from them all, was a fourth 
arch entirely white. Thefe were perpendicular to the 
horizon; and as the perfon moved, the phanonienon — 
moved allo in the fame difpofition and order. But — 
what was moft remarkable, though we were fix or 
{even together, every one faw the phenomenon with 
: regard 
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regard to himfelf, and not that relating to others. 


-The-diameter of the arches gradually altered with the 


afcent of the fun above the horizon; and the pheno- 
menon itfelf, after continuing a long time, infenfibly 
vanifhed. In the beginning the diameter of the ins 
ward iris, taken from its laft colour, was about five 
degrees and a half; and that of the white arch, which 


circumfcribed the others, not lefs than fixty-feven de- 


orees. At the beginning of the phenomenon, the 


arches feemed of an oval or elliptical figure, like | 


the difk of the fun; and afterwards became per- 
fectly circular. Each of the leaft was of a red co- 
lour, bordered with an orange ; and the laft followed 
by a bright yellow, which degenerated into a ftraw 
colour; and this turned to a green. But in all, the 
external colour remained red. eee 
On the mountains we alfo had frequently the plea- 
fure of feeing arches formed by the light of the moon; 
particularly one on the 4th of April 1738, about eight 
at night, on the plain of Turubamba. But the moft 
fingular was one feen by Don George Juan, on the 
mountain of Quinoa-loma, on the 22d of May 1739, 
at eight at night. ‘Thefe arches were entirely white, 
without the mixture of any other colour; and formed 


‘along the flope or fide of a mountain. That which 


Don George Juan faw, confifted of three arches, touch- 


ing in the fame point: the diameter of the inner arch 
was fixty degrees; and the breadth of the white 
mark, or delineation, took up a fpace of five degrees ; 
the two others were in every refpect of the fame di- 
menfions, — | 

Tye atmofphere, and the‘exhalations from the foil, 
feem more adapted than in any other place for kind- 
ling the vapours ; meteors being here more frequent, 
and often very large; laft longer, and are nearer the 
earth, than the like phenomena feen in other parts. 
One of thefe inflammations, of a very extraordinary 
largenefs, was feen at Quito whilft we were there. 
I can- 
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T cannot exactly cetermine the date of its appearance, 
the paper on which I had wrote an account of it 
being loft, when I was taken by the Englith: but 
the particulars, which I remember, are as follow. - 

AxsouT nine at night, a globe of fire appeared to 
rife from the fide of mount Pichincha; and fo large 
that it fpread a light all over the part of the city 
facing that’’mountain. The houfe where I lodged | 
looking that way, I was furprized with an extraor- 
dinary light darting through the crevices of the 
window fhutters. On this appearance, and the buftle 
of the people in the ftreets, I haftened.to the window, 
and came time enough to fee it in the middle of its 
career, which continued from weft to fouth, till } loft 
fight of it, being intercepted by the mountain of Pane- 
cillo, which lies in that quarter, It was round, and its 
apparent diameter about a foot. I faid that it feemed 
to rife from the fides of Pichincha: for, to judge from 
its courfe, it was behind that mountain where this con- 
geries of infammable matter was kindled. \ In ‘the 
firft half of its vifible courfe, it emitted a prodigious 
effulgency ; then gradually began to grow dim, fo 
that at its occultation behind the Panecillo its light 
was very faint. Beale , 

] saat conclude this chapter with an account of 
the manner of hunting, which isthe only diverfion 
in the country; and in which they paffionately de- 
dight. Indeed the moft remarkable circumftance in — 
it is the ardour and intrepidity of the hunters: and — 
which a ftranger, at firft, will naturally confider as 
mere rafhnefs, till he fees perfons of the greateft pru- 
dence, after having made one fingle trial, join in thefe 
parties; trufting entirely to their horfes ; fo that it ig 
rather to be termed a dextrous and manly exercife, _ 
and proves the fuperiority both of the riders and horfes 
to the moft celebrated in Europe; and that the boaft- _ 
ed fleetnefs of the latter is dulnefs, when compared M2 ,t 
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the celerity with which thofe of America run over: 
mountains and precipices. er 
Tue hunting is performed by a great number of 
people, who are divided into two clafies ; one on horfe- 
back, the other on foot, who are generally Indians. 
The bufinefs of the latter is, to rouze the beaft; and 
that of the others to hunt it. . They all, at break of 
day, repair to the place appointed, which is generally 
on the fummit of the paramos. Every one brings 
his greyhound ; and the horfemen place themfelves on 
the higheft peaks, whilft thofe on foot range about 
the breaches, making a hideous noife in order to ftart 
the deer. Thus the company extend themfeves three 
or four leagues, or more, according to their numbers. 
On the ftarting of any game, the horfe which firft 
perceives it fets off; and the rider, being unable to 
cuide or {top him, purfues the chace fometimes down » 
fuch a fteep flope, that a man on foot, with the great- 
eft care, could hardly keep his legs; from thence up 
a dangerous afcent, or a long fide of a mountain, that 
a perfon, not ufed to this exercife, would think it 
much fafer to throw himfelf out of the faddle, than 
commit his life to the precipitate ardor of the horfe. 
Thus they continue till they come up with the game, - 
er till, after foliowing it four or five leagues, the 
“horfes tire. Thofean the other ftations, on perceiving 
one horfe on its fpeed, immediately ftarc; and thus: 
whole company are foon in motion ; fome haften- 
ing to meet the beafi, and others following the chace; 
-fo that in fuch multitudes it is very feldom his good 
‘fortune to eicape. The horfes here do not wait for 
the riders to animate them; they fet forward imme- 
diately on feeing another on full {peed on a different 
mountain, or at the fhouts of the huntfmen, or cries of 
the dogs, though at ever fo great a diftance, or even 
by obferving in a dog the leaft motion that he {cents 
the game. One fuch circumftance is fuficient for 
thefe horfes: and it then becomes prudence in the 
| | rider 
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rider to give him his way, and at the fame time to 
et him feel the {pur to carry him over the precipices. 
But, at the fame time, let him be very attentive to | 
keep the faddle; for on fuch declivities the leaft 
neglect throws the rider over the horfe’s head: the 
confequence of which, either by the fall or by being 
trampled upon, is generally fatal. Thefe horfes are 
called paramos, being backed and exercifed in run- 
ning over fuch dangerous places. Their ufual pace 
is trotting. ‘There is indeed another fpecies called 
aguilillas, equally remarkable for their fwiftnefs and 
fecurity. Though the aguilillas only pace, they equal 
the longeft trot of the others: and fome of them are 
fo fleet, that no other horfe can match them even at 
full gallop. I once was mafter of one of this kind ; 
and which, though none of the racers, often carried 
me in twenty-nine minutes from Callao to Lima, 
which is two meafured leagues and a half, though 
notwithftanding great part of the road was very bad 
and {tony ; and in twenty-eight or twenty-nine mi- 
nutes brought me back again, without ever taking 
off the bridle. ‘This I can affert from my own ex- 
perience. Thefe horfes are very feldom known to 
gallop or trot; and it is a very difficult matter even to 
bring them to it by teaching, though the trotting” 
horfes foon come in to pacing.” The pace of the 
aguilillas is by lifting up the fore and hind leg ie ? 
the fame fide at once; but inftead of putting the 
hinder foot in the place- where the fore foot was, as 
is the ufual way of other pacing horfes, they advance 
it farther, equal to that on the contrary fide, or fome- 
thing beyond it; that thus, in each motion, they ad- 
vance twice the foace of the common horfes. Be- 
fides, they are very quick in their motions, and re- 
markably eafy to the rider. | 
Oruer horfes, not of this breed, are taught the 
fame manner of pacing, and perform it with eafe and 
expedition, as thofe in whom it is a natural quality; — 
7 | neither 
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neither fpecies are handfome, but very gentle and do- 
cile ; full of {pirit and intrepidity. 
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4A A foort Account of the many Silver and Gold Mines 
in the Province of Quito; and the Method of 
_ extradling the Metal. 


Wage chief riches of the kingdom of Peru, and 
the greateft part of the Spanifh poffeffions on 
the continent, being the mines, which fpread_ their 


_ ramifications through the whole extent of thefe coun- 


tries; that province is juftly accounted the moft va- 
luable where the mines are mot numerous, or at 
Jeaft where the greateft quantity of metal is pro- 
cured. The fertility of the foil, the exuberant har- 
vefts with which the labourer’s toil is rewarded, would 
lofe much of their advantage, had not the precious 
contents in the bowels of the earth exercifed the 
ingenuity of the miner. The fertile paftures which © 
fo richly cover the country are difregarded, if the 
ftones upon trial are not found to anfwer the avi- 


_ dity of the artifts: and the plentiful produdtions of 


the earth, which are in reality the moft excellent 
gifts of nature, for the fupport and comfort of hu- 
man life, are undervalued and flighted, unlefs the 
mountains contain rich veins of a fine filver. Thus, 
contrary to the nature of things, the name of rich 
is beftowed on that province where moft mines are 
worked, though fo entirely deftitute of the other more 
neceflary products, that the great number of people, 
employed in the mines, are under a neceffity of being 
fupplied from other parts: and thofe provinces, whofe 
paitures are covered with flocks and herds, whofe 
fields yield plentiful harvefts, and their trees bend 


beneath rich fruits, under the fertilizing influence of 


a be- 
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a benign climate, but deftitute of mines, or forgot- 
ten through neglect, are looked upon as poor; and —~ 
indeed, except in the plentiful furface of the earth, 
make no wealthy appearance.. This is the cafe here ; 
and the reafon of it is evident: thofe countries are as 
{taples for filver and gold, which are taken from the 
bowels of the earth only to be fent into diftant na- 
tions with all poffible diligence, their native country 
being that where they make the leaft ftay: and the 
fame practice is obferved to be carried on, no lefs ea- 
gerly, throughout every town and village in the In- 
dies: for, as they cannot well do without European 
goods, the gold and filver of America muft be paid — 
In exchange for them. ! 
In a province where no mines are worked; the 
fertility of the foil, and goodnefs of its products are 
neglected; for the fcarcity of money reduces them 
to fuch a low price, that the hufbandman, for want 
of an incentive to any afiiduous induftry, inftead of 
fowing and planting all he could, confults only what 
he may vend according to the common confumption, 
befides what is necefiary for the fupport of his family. 
And as the whole return of what he receives for his 
fruits and grain, even when he is fo fortunate as to 
export any, goes away again in exchange for European © 
goods, the fcarcity of money ftill continues, and he 
1s fo poor as fometimes poflibly to want even ne- 
ceflaries. It is otherwife in provinces abouriding with 
mines; for thefe being the objects of the attention 
and labours of its inhabitants, there is a continual cir- 
culation of money. What is carried out, is replaced 
by that drawn from the mines. Nor are they even in 
want of European goods, or the produce of the © 
more fertile countries, plenty of traders from all parts 
reforting to places near the mines, as the original feats 
of gold and filver. But that province where the © 
richnefs of the mines and of the foil concenter, is 


doubtlefs preferable vo thofe where nature has given 
only 
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only one of thefe advantages. Quito may juftly be 
claifed among the former, “being that province which 
of all Peru is the moft fertile in grain and fruits ; 
the moft populous, and efpecially in Spaniards ; 
abounds moft in cattle; has the moft cadhufaceanee 
and excels in them; and in mines, if not the richeft, 
yet equal to.any of the others, on which nature has 
poured out thefe her choiceft favours. But it feems 
as if nature, unwilling to diftinguith this by an abfo- 
lute happinels, has denied it a ‘fuitable concourfe of 
people, that it might not at once have a full enjoy- 
ment of all the benefits lavifhed on it, there being 
no reafon which can difculpate the inhabitants of 
Quito in the neglect of the mines. For though the 
number of them difcovered be very great, and. af- 
ford a very probable conjecture that the Cordilleras 
muft contain many more; yet very few are worked, 
particularly within thefe jurifdictions. Thus the 
riches of the country lie buried, and without them the 
fertility of the foil cannot fupply their want; fo as to 
fpread through the province an opulence like that ob- 
fervable in the other provinces of Peru, where, by the 
circulation of filver, there is an univerfal appearance 
of affluence, gaiety, and fplendor. 

Or the great number of mines within the province 
of Quito, fome were formerly worked, which at pre- 
fent are abandoned. The country then was fenfible © 
of its advantage; and the remembrance of the general 
opulence of thofe times, refulting from the riches ta- | 
ken out of the mines, ftill fubfifts. Not only the ca- 
pital, but the towns and villages were then very popu- 
lous: and many of its inhabitants were famous all 
over Peru for their prodigious wealth. ‘The rich 
mines, within the jurifdiction of Macas, were irreco- 
verably loft by a revolt of the Indians; and in pro- 
cefs of time the very remembrance of their fituation 
was obliterated. The mines of Zaruma have been 
w¥ou. I. G ¢g abandon- 
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abandoned, the art of working the ore being loft, for 
want of a fufficient number ta people to apply them- 
felves to it:- and the fame decline is now feen all 
over the province. The fertility, as natural to the 
climate, {till continues in all its plenty: but fearce 
the fhadow of its former luftre and magnificence re- 
mains; and that enormous wealth, in which it clo- | 
ried, is now no more. For if its produéts and ma- 
nufactures bring in confiderable quantities of filver 
from Lima and Valles, all is expended en European 
goods; fo that, as I obferved, little of that gold and 
filver, fo common in the more fouthern Provan Cay is 
to be feen here. 

Tue only part of the province of Quito, which, 
under this unhappy change, preferves its ancient opu- 
lence, is the department. within the government of 
Popayan, which throughout abounds in gold mines, 
and great numbers of them are ftill worked. To 
gratify the curious, I fhall give an account of the 
principal, and the manner of working the gold ore; 
as it is different from that ufed in the mines “of Caxa. 
After which, I fhall mention the other mines known 
within that province. ve 

Every part of the jurifdiction of Popayan abounds, 
in mines of gold; and though in fome departments 
more are worked than in others, yet they all yield 
gold: and new mines are daily difcovered and work- 
ed; which, under all the inclemencies of the air, in 
fome parts fills its towns with inhabitants. Among. 
the departments belonging to the province of Quito, 
the richeft in gold are thofe of Cali, Buga, Almaguar, 
and Barbacoas, fome of its mines being always more 
or lefs worked; and with this fingular advantage in, 
its gold, of never being mixed with any heterogene- 
ous body 5 confequently no mercury is requifite in ex- 
tracting: it. , 
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Tue gold mines in thefe parts are not Caxa mines, 
as thofe of filver and many of gold are; that is, they 
are not contained and confined as it were betwixt two 
natural walls; but the gold is found difperfed and 
mixed with the earth and gravel; as fands are found. 
mingled with earths of different fpecies. Thus the’ 
whole difficulty confifts in feparating the grains of gold 
from the earth; and this is very eafily done, though 


_ otherwife it would be impracticable, by running con- 


duits of water. This method is alfo equally neceffary 
in the Caxa mines, where the filver and gold are inti- 
mately united with other bodies, as, after having gone 
through the operation of the quickfilver, which their 
quality renders indifpenfable, it is wafhed in order to 
feparate the remaining filth. After the laft operation 


the amalgama is pure, confifting entirely of quick fil- 


ver, and gold or filver, according to the fpecies which 
has been worked. , | : 

Tue manner, throughout the whole jurifdiction 
of Popayan, for extracting the gold, is, to dig the ore 
out of the earth, and Jay it in a large cocha, or re- 


- fetvoir, made for that purpofe; and when this is fil- 


led, water is conveyed into it through a conduit: they 
then vigoroufly ftir the whole, which foon turns to 
a mud, and the lighteft parts are conveyed away. 
through another conduit, which ferves as a drain; and 
this work is continued till only the moft ponderous 
parts, as little ftones, fand, and the gold, remain at. 
the bottom. The next part of the progrefs is, to go 
into the cocha with wooden buckets made for this 
purpofe, in which they take up the fediment; then 


moving them circularly and uniformly, at the fame 


time changing the waters, the lefs ponderous parts 
are feparated; ‘and at laft the gold remains at the 
bottcm of the bucket, clear from all mixture. It is 
generally found in grains as fmall as thofe of fand; 


and for that reafon called oro en polyo; though fome- 
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times pepitas, or feeds, are found among it of dif- 
ferent fizes, but generally they run fmall. The water 
iffuing from this cocha js ftopped in another con- 
trived a little beneath it, and there undergoes a like ope- 
ration; in order to fecure any {mall particles of gold, 
avhich, frem their extreme fmallnefs, might be car- 
ried off by the current of the water being mixed with 
earth and other fubftances: and laftly, this water is 
paffed into a third cocha. But the favings here are 
generally inconfiderable. 

Tus is the method prattifed in all the mines be- 
longing to the jurifdiction of Popayan. ‘The labour- 
ers are Negro flaves, purchafed by the owners: and 
whilft fome are employed in wafhing, others bring 
earth; fo that the wafhers are kept in continual em- 
ployment. The finenefs of this gold is generally of 
twenty-two carats; fometimes more, even to twenty- 
three: fometimes indeed it is under, though very 
feldom below twenty-one. | 

In the diftrict of Choco are many mines of Lava- 
dero, or wafh gold, like thofe we have juft defcribeds 


There are alfo fome, where mercury muft be ufed, 


the gold being enveloped in other metallic bodies, 


ftones, and bitumens. Several of the mines have 
been abandoned on account of the platina; a fub-- 
{tance of fuch refiftance, that, when ftruck on an 


anvil of fteel, it is not eafy to be feparated; nor is 


it calcinable; fo that the metal, inclofed within this 


obdurate body, could not be extracted without in- 
finite labour and charge. In fome of thefe mines the 


ed aes 


gold is found mixed with the metal called tum- — 


baga, or copper, and equal to that of the Eaft; but 
ws moft remarkable quality is, that it produces no 
| verdigreale, nor is corroded by any acids, as common 
copper is well known to be. 

Tue gold taken out of all thefe lavaderos, or 
mines, in the province ¢ of Quito, is partly circulated 
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in it? but after no long ftay, like the other gold of 
thefe countries, goes away to Lima; yet thefe circu- 
lations, however temporary, preferve it from that de- 
_ cay, which other parts have felt. A large quantity 
of this gold is carried to Santa Fé or Carthagena, fo 
that Quito fees very little of it. 
Iw the diftrict of the town of Zaruma, within 
_ the jurifdiction of Loxa, are feveral goldunines work- 
ed; and though of no great finenefs, being only be- 
twixt fixteen and eighteen carats, they are fo rich, 
that, when refined to twenty carats, they prove more 
advantageous to the miners than thofe where the gold 
is naturally of that finenefs, but lefs abundant. An- 
ciently it was ufual to work veins; but the inhabi- 
tants are now fo indolent, that moft of them are neg- © 
lected. Thefe ores are worked with quickfilver; and 
all the mines here are Caxa mines. Of the fame kind 
alfo are other gold mines within the jurifdaction of 
the government of Jaen Bracamoros, which, about 
eighty or a hundred years ago, yielded great quantities 
of metal. But the Indians of thofe parts, encouraged 
by the fuccefs of their brethren of Macas, having 
revolted, the fituation of them was entirely forgotten; 
and no care has fince been taken to fearch after them. 
The gold extracted from thefe mines, though not fo 
_ fine as that of Popayan, far exceeded the Zaruma 
gold. The Indians {till extract fome fmall quanti- 
ties, when abfolute neceffity drives them to this re- 
fource for paying the tribute. In order to this, they 
- go to fome brook or river, and there wait till it over- 
flows its bank, then wafh the fands till they have 
procured a fufficient quantity to anfwer their prefent 
neceffity ; then they immediately leave off, not think- 
ing it worth while to fatigue themfelves any longer 
about it. Several mines, difcovered all over this pro- 
vince, have undergone the fame fate. One of thefe — 
was in the jurifdiction of the town of Latacunga, 
; G g3 near 
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near the village of Angamarca; the owner of which 
was an inhabitant of the village called Sanabria. 
The quantity, of metal he procured from it was fo 
great, that, in order to lofe no time, he caufed It, to 
be worked day and night, and had for that. purpofe 
a great number of Negro flaves, who laboured i in the 
meht; and the Indians continued the work in the 
day time. But in the height of his profperity, the 
mine in a violent ftorm gave way, and funk fo low, 


that, though frequent fearches have been made after | 


it, the vein could not be found. At laft, in the year 
1743, a perfon difcovered it by an accident of the 
fame nature that had deftroyed it; a violent tempeft 
happened, during which, a torrent of water gufhed 
out through the former entrance of the mine. The 
perfon, interpreting this accident as a providential j in- 
dication, immediately undertaok the working of it; 
and it has fully anfwered his expectations, 


Wiruatw the jurifdiction of this province are many 


other mines, which appear to have been worked at 
different times, and to have yielded a great quantity 
of metal... The nature of the country feems_ beft 
adapted to gold mines; though there are feveral filver 
veins, which appear to be very rich: and accordingly 
an account of them 1s.entered in the feveral revenue 
offices, and in the records of the audience of Quito. 
Some have been lately worked, though with little en- 


couragement: of this number may be faid to be that 


of Guacaya, in the jurifdi@tion of Zicchos, on the — 


frontiers of Latacunga; and another likewife of filver, 
about two leagues from the former. Both were 
worked fome time; but never beyond the furface of 
the earth, the undertakers. not having a fufficient 
{tock of their own to work them in form; and the 
affiftance they folicited was denied, The moft cele- 
brated filver mine in all this diftrict is that called 
Sarapullo, about eighteen leagues from the fame town 


of 
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of Zicchos. This alfo was opened, but difcontinued 
through the inftability of the undertaker, and the want 
of proper affiftance. 

In the other jurifdiction, as well as in that of La- 
tacunga, are all the indications of rich mines, though 
the number of them difcovered is much lefs. -The 
mountain of Pichincha is, by the inhabitants of 
Quito, thought to contain immenfe treafures: and the 

rains of gold, found in the fands of the waters which 
iffue from it, greatly countenance the opinion; though 
there is not the leaft veftige all over the mountain, 
that formerly any mine was difcovered or worked 
there. But the latter is no great objection: as the 


'difruptions caufed by ftorms, or procefs of time, are 


fuch as fometimes might entirely choak them up, and 
cover them {fo as to leave no traces of their exiftence; 
and a fuitable diligence and care have not been ufed 
for the difcovery of any. Befides this mountain, its 
whole Cordillera, together with the eaftern chain of 
Guamani, and many other parts, equally abound with 
the like appearances of rich mines. 

In the diftricts of Otabalo, and the town of San 
Miguel de Ibarra, in the territories’ of the village of 
Cayambe, along the fides and eminences of the vaft 
mountain Cayamburo, are {till remaining fome mo- 
numents, in confirmation of the tradition, that, be- 
fore the conqueft, mines were worked there, which 
yielded a vaft quantity of metal. Among feveral 
mountains near the village of Mira, famed for their 
ancient riches, 1s one called Pachou, from which an 
inhabitant of that village is certainly known to have 
collected, a few years ago, a vaft fortune. None 


-of thefe are worked; a particular nothing ftrange 


to him who fees how the mines lately difcovered 
are neglected, though their quality is fufficiently 
known. | 
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Tue whole country of Pallactanga, i in the jurif- 
diction of the town of Rio Bamba, is full of mines of 
gold and filver; and the whole jurifdiction abounds 
with them to fuch a degree, that one perfon with 
whom I was acquainted . that town, and who, by 
his civilities to us and the French academicians, 
feemed to have a foul fuitable to his opulence, had 
entered, on his own account, at the mine-office of 
Quito, eighteen veins of gold and filver, and all of 


a good quality. The ore of one of thefe veins, by ” 


the miners called negrillos, being affayed at Lima, in 
1728, it appeared, from a certificate of Don Juan 
Antonio de la Mota Torres, that it produced eighty 
marks of filver percheft; avery aftonifhing circum- 
ftance, the ufual produce in rich mines being only 
eight or ten marks per cheft, each cheft containing 
fifty quintals of ore. This is the cafe of Potofi and 
Lipes, which, after the expence of carrying the ore 
to other places, in order to its being refined, and other 
charges, not only anfwers them all at ten marks per 
cheft, but the furplus is then very confiderable. There 
are likewife other mines where, after being refined, a 
cheft yields only five or fix marks of filver, and in fome 
only three ; which yet will bear the expence of refin- 


ing, being in a cheap coyntry, where great numbers. 
of people are willing to work for low wages. Be- - 


fides the riches contained in the mountains belone- 
ing to the jurifdiction of Cuenga, though this refts 
only on an old Indian tradition, feveral mines have 
lately been difcovered and worked, but not with the 
care requifite to reap all the advantages they offer. 
One of thefe was in the diftrict of Alaufi, at aboyt 
fix leagues. from a plantation called Suina; the 
owner of which, during the intervals of rural Ja- 
bour, ufed to employ his Indians and Negroes in 
taking out the ore, which he found to be very rich: 

but, for want of a fufficient fund to profecute this 


work, 


« 


’ 
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work, and at the fame time not neglect his plan- 
tation, he never was able to get from the mine that 
-immenfe quantity of filver which its richnefs feem-_ 
ed to promife, if worked in form. All that coun- 
try is indeed fo full of mines, that, with an induf- 
trious turn in the minds of: the inhabitants, they 
would be found in number and richnefs to equal 
thofe which have proved the fources of fuch. in- 
finite wealth to the fouthern provinces of Peru: 
but it is far otherwife. This fupinenefs is thought 
to be owing to the great plenty ; and confequently 
a low rate of all kinds of provifions: for the in- 
habitants, having all they defire for little or no- 
thing, cannot be prevailed on to flave in digging 
the earth for gold: whence the inhabitants of the 
cities and towns are hindered from acquiring large 
- fortunes, and confequently increafing them, by un- 
dertaking to work more mines. Add to this the 
prejudice, or rather apprehenfion of the difficulties ; 
which are thought fo great, that when a perfon ex- 
preffes his intention of working in fome mine, others 
-jook upon him as a man running headlong to his 
deftruction, and who rifks certain ruin for remote 
and uncertain hopes. ‘hey endeavour therefore to 
divert him from his purpofe; and if they cannot 
fucceed in this, they fly from him as if they were 
afraid left he fhould communicate the infection to 
them. It is not therefore ftrange that thefe mines, 
fo rich in all appearance, fhould be neglected, and 
no perfon found defirous of reaping the great ad- 
vantages which would doubtlefs refult from work- 
ing them. ‘This occupation, for want of being 
fufficiently acquainted with it, is univerially dread- 
ed: whereas in the fouthern provinces of Quito 
it is quite otherwile; the celebrated miners being 
men of great power, va{t fortunes, and the moft 
eminent families in the country. Befides which, are 


5 great 
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great numbers of other miners of more limited - 


circumftances, all eagerly embracing any opportu- 
nity of employing their fubftance in undertaking 
mines. 

THE governments of Quijos shed Majos are no 
lefs abundant in mines than the jurifdictions of Qui- 
to; thofe in Jaen are of infinite richnefs; and thofe 
of Maynas and Atacames not inferior to them, 
With regard to the firft, it is very well known, that 
the Indians on the banks of the Maranon, by wath- 
ing the fands of fome of the rivers running into it, 
procure what gold they want, though their defires in 
this point are as moderate as the avidity of other na- 
tions are infatiable. This gold is an evident fign that 
the adjacent country abounds in mines. As ‘to. the 
fecond, experience has fhewn that the borders of the 
rivers of Santiago and Mira are full of veins of gold, 
the Mulattos and Meftizos fupplying themfelves with 
that metal by wafhing the fands. But neither of 
them have applied themfelves to difcover the ori- 
ginal veins. Befides gold and filver mines, the pro- 
vince of Quito has alfo thofe of other metals, and 
quarries of fine ftone; but thefe are utterly difreeard- 
ed by the inhabitants. Yet this province could not 
attain the complete poffeffion of its riches, if to the 
mines of gold and filver, nature had not added thofe 
materials which are neceffary in extracting the trea- 
fures they contain, and in the other fervices of life: 
‘nor could this country be properly faid to be rich in 
mines, if it afforded only thofe of gold and filver ; 
but nature, that there might be no deficiency in her 
gift, hath alfo furnifhed it with mines of azocue OF 
quickfilver, which are found in the fouthern extre- 
mity of the province, near a village of the fame name 
belonging to the jurifdiction of ‘Cuenca. Formerly 
the quickfilver for the gold and filver mines was 


furnithed from hence ; but this has been fupprefied, 
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fo that at prefent only thofe of Guanga Velica are 
allowed to be worked; by which means a ftop has 
been put to thofe franck difcovered in the payments 
of the fifths, the miners, inftead of applying to the 
mine-offices within their department, or the principal 
ftaple, fupplying themfelves with contraband mercury. 
And the end has been fully anfwered with regard to 
the revenue; frauds being now much more difficult, 
and coniequently lefs frequent, fince the quickfilver 
can be had only from one mine, than when feveral 
were open. But at the fame time it is certain, that 
this prohibition was thé principal caufe of the decay 
of the filver mines in the province of Quito: and had 
the cafe been duly examined, many other remedies 
might have been found to prevent thefe clandeftine 
practices, befides an abfolute obftruétion to fo great a 
part of the riches of that country. 

Ir isthe opinion of fome naturalifts, and the marks 
of it are indeed very evident, that the ground on which 
the city of Cuenga ftands, is entirely an iron mine, 
its veins fhewing themfelves in the chafms of fome 
breaches; and the pieces taken out of the floughs 
prove it beyond difpute, not only by their colour and 
weight, but by being attracted by the magnet, when 
reduced to {mall pieces; and many intelligent perfons 
in thefe fpecies of mines affirm, that it not only is an 
iron-mine, but alfo of extreme richnefs; though this 
has not been afcertained by experiment. 

Ir is alfo equally unqueftionable, that, were it pof- 
fible to turn the induftry of the inhabitants into this 
channel, mines of copper, tin, and lead, might alfo be 
difcovered, though no fuch thing is at prefent known. 
But it is natural to fuppofe, that, where there are fo 
many mines of the moft precious metals, thofe of 
copper and lead are not wanting. In the next 
chapter 1 fhall give fome account ~ of other mines ; 
together with the quarries of curious ftone,.and fe- 
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veral ancient monuments of antiquity, that nothing’ 
may be wanting towards the complete knowledge of 
this province, from which Spain derives fuch great 
advantages. 


Cobia, P. okt, 


Monuments of the ancient INp1ans im the Furif- 
diction of Quito. Account of the feveral Gems 
and Quarries found near that City. 


| HE ancient inhabitants of Peru were far enough: 

fs from carrying the fciences to any perfection, 
before the conqueft of the country by the Spaniards. 
They were not deftitute of all knowledge of them; 
but it was fo faint and languid, that it was far from 
being fufficient for cultivating their minds. They 


had alfo fome gelimmerings of the mechanic arts; _ 


but their fimplicity, or want of tafte, was fo remark- 
able, that, unlefs forced by abfolute neceffity, they 
never departed from the models before them. The 
progrefs and improvements they made were owing 
to induftry, the common directrefs of mankind. A 
clofe application fupplied the want of fcience. Hence, 
after a long feries of time, and exceffive labour, they 
raifed works, not fo totally void of art and beauty, 
but that fome particulars raife the admiration of an 
attentive {pectator. Such, for inftance, were fome of 


thofe ftructures of which we have ftill fuperb ruins, 


in which, confidering the magnitude of the works, 
and the few tools they were mafters of, their con- 
trivance and ingenuity are really admirable. And the 
work itfelf, though deftitute of European fymmetry, 


elegance, and difpofition, is furprizing, even in the’ 


very performance of it. 
| THESE 
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_ Tuese Indians raifed works both for the conve- 
nience and ‘veneration of pofterity. With thefe the 
plains, eminences, or leffer mountains, are covered; 
like the Egyptians, they had an extreme paffion for 
rendering their burial places remarkable. If the lat- 
ter erected aftonifhing pyramids, in the centre of 
which their embalmed bodies were depofited; the 
Indians having laid a body without burial in the place 
it was to reft in, environed it with ftones and bricks as 
a tomb; and the dependents, relations, and intimate 
acquaintance of the deceafed, threw fo much earth on 
it as to form a tumulus or eminence which they cal- 
led guaca. The figure of thefe is not precifely 
pyramidical; the Indians feeming rather to have af- 
fected the imitation of nature in mountains and emi- 
nences, Their ufual height is about eight or ten 
toifes, and their length betwixt twenty and twenty-_ 
five, and the breadth fomething lefs,; though there 
are others much larger. I have already obferved, that 
thefe monuments are very common all over this 
country; but they are moft numerous within the ju- 
rifdiction of the town of Cayambe, its plains being 
as it were covered with them. ‘The reafon of this 
is, that formerly here was one of their principal tem- 
ples, which they imagined muft communicate a fa- 
cred quality to all the circumjacent country, and 
thence it was chofen for the burial-place of the kings 
and caciques of Quito; and in imitation of them the 
caciques of all thefe villages were alfo interred 

there. 3 
THE remarkable difference in the magnitude of 
thefe monuments feems to indicate that the guacas 
were always fuitable to the character, dignity, or 
riches of the perfon interred; as indeed the great 
number of vaffals under fome of the moft potent 
gaciques, concurring to raife a guaca over his body, 
uw muft certainly be confiderably larger than that of 
a pri- 
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a private Indian, whofe guaca was raifed only by his 
family and a few acquaintance : -with them alfo weré 
buried their furniture, and many of their inftruments 
both of gold, copper, ftone, and earth: and ‘thefe 
now are the objects of the curiofity or avarice of 
the Spaniards imhabiting the country ; that many of 
them make it a great part of their bufinefs to break 
up thefe guacas, in expectation of finding fomething 
valuable: and, mifled by finding fome pieces of 
gold here and there, they fo devote themfelves 
to this fearch, as to fpend in it both their fub- . 
{tance and time: though it muft be owned, that 
many, after a long perfeverance under difappoint- 
ments, have at length met with rich returns for all 
their labour and expence. Two inftances of this 
kind happened while we were in the country; the 
firft guaca had been opened near the village of - 
Cayambe, in the plain of Pefillo, a little before 
our arrival at Quito; and out of it were taken a 
confiderable quantity of gold utenfils ; fome of which 
we faw in the revenue-office, having been brought 
there as equivalents for the fifths. The fecond was — 
more recently difcovered in the jurifdiction of Paftos, 
by a Dominican friar, who, from a turn of genius 
for antiquities, had laid out very large fums in this 
amufement ; and at laft met with a guaca in which’ 
he is faid to have found great riches. This is cer- 
tain, that he fent fome valuable pieces to the pro- 
vincial of his order, and other perfons at Quito. 
The contents of moft of them confift only of the 
fkeleton of the perfon interred; the earthen veffels in 
which he ufed to drink chica, now called guaqueros ; 
fome copper axes, looking- -glafies of the ynca-itone, 
and things of that kind, being of little or no value, 
except for their great antiquity, and their being the 
works of a tude illiterate people. 
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Tue manner of opening the guacas is, to cut the 
lower part at right angles, the vertical and horizontal 
line meeting in the centre, where the corpfe and its 
furniture are found. 

Tue ftone mirrors taken out of the guacas are 
of two forts; one of the ynca-ftone, and the other 
of the gallinazo-ftone: the former is not tranfparent, 
of a lead colour, but foft; they are generally of a 
circular form, and one. of the furfaces flat, with all 
the fmoothnefs of a cryftal looking-glafs; the other 
oval and fomething fpherical, and the polifh not fo 
fine. They are of various fizes, but generally of 
three or four inches diameter, though I faw one of a 
foot and a half; its principal furface was concave, 
and greatly enlarged objects ; nor could its polifh be 
-exceeded by the beft workmen among us. The 
great fault of this ftone is, its having feveral veins 
and flaws, which, befides the difadvantage to the 
furface of the mirror, render it liable to be broken 
by any little accident. Many are inclined to think 
that it is not natural, but artificial. There are, it 
muft indeed be owned, fome appearances of this, but 
not fufficient for conviction. Among the breaches 
in this country, fome quarries of them are found; and 
quantities continue to be taken out, though no longer 
worked for the ufe the Indians made of them. This 
does not, however, abfolutely contradi& the fufion of 
them, in order to heighten their quality, or caft them 
into a regular form. | 

Tue gallinazo-ftone is extremely hard, but as 
brittle as flint: it is fo called from its black colour, 
in allufion to the colour of the bird of that name; 
and is in fome meafure diaphanous. This the In- 
dians worked equally on both fides; and reduced it 
into a circular figure. On the upper part, they dril- 
led a hole for a ftring to hang it by; the furfaces 
were as fmooth as thofe of the former, and very ex- 

actly 
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actly reflect objects. The mirrors made of this ftone 


were of different kinds, fome plain; fome concave, 


and others convex. I have feen them of all kinds: 
and from the delicacy of the workmanfhip one would 
have thought thefe people had been furnifhed with 
all kinds of inftruments, and completely fkilled in 
opticks. Some quarries of this ftone are likewife met 
with; but they are entirely neglected, though its 
tranfparency, colour, and hardnets, befides its having 
no flaws or veins, render it very beautiful. 

THE copper axes of the Indians differ very little - 
in their fhape from ours: and it appears that thefe 
were the inftruments with which they performed 
moit of their works; for if not the only, they are 
the moft common edge-tools found among them; 
and the whole apparent difference betwixt thofe they 
ufe, confifts only in fize and fhape: for though they 
all refemble an ax, the edge in fome is more circular 
than in others. Some have a concave edge, others 
a point on the oppofite fide, and a fluted handle. 
- Thefe inftruments were not all of copper, fome hav- 
ing been found of gallinazo, and of another ftone 
fomething refembling the flint, but lefs hard and pure. 
Of this ftone, and that of the gallinazo, are feveral 
points fuppofed to have been heads of fpears, as thele 
were their two chief inftruments, or weapons: for had 
they ufed any other, fome would doubtlefs have been | 
found among the infinite number of guacas which 
have been opened. | 

Tue guaqueros, or drinking-veffels, are of a very. 
fine black earth; but the place where they were made 
is utterly unknown. They are round, and with a 
handle in the middle, the mouth on one fide, and on 
the other the head of an Indian, whofe features are fo 
naturally exprefied, that very few of our workmen — 
could. equal it. Others, though. of the fame form, 
are of a red earth. Befides which there are found 
| larger — 
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larger and fmaller veffels of both kinds of earth, ufed 
in making and keeping the chicha. , 

Amonc the gold pieces are the nofe-jewels, 
which in form refemble the foot of a chalice, and 
very little lefs: thefe were appended to the fep- 
tum, which divides the two noftrils. There are 
alfo found cellars, bracelets, and ear pendants, re- 
fembling the nofe-jewels: but all thefe are no thicker 
than paper: the idols, which are at full length, are 
every where hollow within; and as they are all of 
one piece, without any mark of foldering, the me- 
thod they ufed in making them is not eafily con- 
ceived. If it be faid ‘that they were caft: ftill 
the difficulty remains, how the mould could be of 
fuch a fragility as to be taken away without damag- 
ing works, which, in all their parts, are fo extremely 
thin. : : 

THE maize has ever been the delight of the In- 
dians; for, befides being their food, their favorite 
Inquor chicha was made of it; the Indian artilts 
therefore ufed to fhew their fkill in making ears of 
it in a kind of very hard ftone; and fo perfect was 
the refemblance, that they could hardly be diftin- 
guifhed by the eye from nature; efpecially as the 
colour was imitated to the greateft perfection; fome 
reprefented the yellow maize, fome the white; and 
in others the grains feemed as if fmoke-dried by 
the length of time they had been kept in their houfes. 
The moft furprizing circumftance of the whole 
1s, the manner of their working, which, when we 
confider their want of inftruments and wretched form 
of thofe they had, appears an inexplicable my- 
ftery: for either they worked with copper tools, a 
metal little able to refift the hardnefs of ftones; or, | 
to give the nice polifh confpicuous on their works, 
other ftenes muft have been ufed for tools. But. 
the labour, time, and patience, requifite to make 
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only a hole in the gallinazos, as was made in the 


mirtours,; and much more to give their furfaces fuch 


a {moothnefs and poiifh, that they are not to be dif 


tinguithed from the fineft elas, muft have been pro- 
disious. Thefe are works which the moft ingenious 


of our artifts would be extremely at a lofs. to “pro- 
duce, if they were allowed only pieces of « copper. and, 
ftones without any other tools or materials. It is the 
ereatelt proof of the ingenuity of thefe people, that 
by mere dint of genius, and unaffifted. by information, 
they fhould attain to fuch contrivances and fuch a de- 
licacy of workmanhhip. 
_ Yer all that we have faid is furpaffed by the in- 
genuity of the Indians in working emeralds, with. 
which they were fupplied from the coaft of Manta, 


and the countries dependent on the povernment of 


Atacames, Coaquis or Quaques. But thefe mines. 


are now entirely loft, very probably through negli- | 


gence. Thefe curious emeralds are found. in the. 
tombs of the Indians of Minta ane Acatames : and 
aré, in beauty, fize, and hardne Sy fuperior to thofe, 
- found in the jurifdiction of aay “é; bat what chiefly” 
raifes the admiration of the connoifleur is, to find them. 
worked, fome in {pherical, fome cy ‘indrical, fome co-. 
nical, and of various other figures , Ah all with 
a perfect accuracy. ‘But the unfurmot untable_ diffi- 
culty here is, to explain. how they could work a ftone 
of fuch hardnels ; It being evident, ‘that fteel and. 
iron were utterly unknown to them. ° They pierced. 
emeralds, and other gems, with all the delicacy. of. 
the prefent times, farnifhed with fo many, tools : and. 
the’ direétion "OF the hole js alfo very obfervable ; 
in fome it paffes through the diameter ; in others, | 
only to the centre cf the ftone, and coming out at, its. 
circumference they formed triangles at a "fmall dif” 
tance from one another : Age tare thus the ‘figure of he 
{tone to give It relief was varied with the, dit rection O 
the | holes. 
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_ Arter this account of the guacas of thefe ido- 
latrous nations, the cuftom which equally pre-— 
vailed among the fouthern nations of Peru, [ pro-_ 
ceed to their fuperb edifices, whether temples, pa- 
daces, or fortreffes: and though thofe in the king- 
dom of Quito are not the mott ftately and mag- 
nificent, the court and refidence of' the yncas hav- 
ing Hebei in the province of Cufcos yet fome of 
the former fuficiently denote ‘the grandeur of the In- 
dians who then inhabited it, and their fondnefs for 
fuch edifices’; intending as it were to hide the rufticity 
of their architecture under richnefs and magnificence, 
which they profufely beftowed on their edifices whe- 
ther of brick or ftone. 

Tue grteateft part of one of thefe works is ftill ex- 
ifting, near the town of Cayambe, being a temple 
built of unbaked bricks. It ftands on an eminence 
of fome height; its figure is perfectly circular, and’ 
its diameter eight toifes. Of this ftructure nothing’ 
mow remains but the walls, which are in good con- 
dition; and about two toifes and a half in height, 
and four or five feet'in thicknefs. The cement 
of the bricks is of the fame earth with that of which 
they are made: and the hardnefs of them may be- 
conceived, from remaining fo Jong in a good con- 
dition expofed to the injuries of weather, having no 
coger, ="* 

Besrpes the ancient tradition that this ftracture 
was one of the temples of thofe times, the manner of 
its conftruction countenances fuch a conjecture: for. 
its circular form, without any feparation in the infide, 
fhews it to have been a place of public refort, and 
not any habitation. ‘The’ fmailnefs of the door ren- 
ders it probable, that, though the yncas entered into 
their palaces in the chairs in which they were carried, 
as will be feen heréatter, this place they entered on 
foot, in token of veneration; the dimenfions of the 

Fi by 2 door 
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door not admitting of any other manner, And, as t r 
have before obferved, that one of the principal tem: 


ples was not far from hence, this was probably the 
very ftrudcture.. 


Ar the extremity of the plain which runs north-. 


ward from Latacunga, are. ftill feen the walls of 


a palace of the yncas of Quito; and is. ftill called by: 


its ancient name Callo. At prefent it ferves for the 


manfion-houfe of a plantation belonging to the Au- 
euftines at Quito. Jf it wants the beauty and gran- 


deur which charatterife the works of the ancient 


Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and other nations verfed , 


in the fine arts; yet, if we make proper allowance 
for the rufticity of the Indians, and compare this 
with their other buildings, the dignity of the prince 
will be abundantly confpicuous, in the prodigious 
magnitude of the materials, and the magnificence of 
the ttructure. You enter it through a paflage five or 
fix toifes in length, leading into a court, round 
which are three fpacious jaloons, filling the three 
other fides of its {quares. Each of thefe faloons 
has feveral compartments; and behind that which 
faces the entrance, are feveral {mall buildings, which 


feem to have been offices, except one ; and this, from | 


the many divifions in it, was, in all probability, a me- 


nagerie. Though the principal parts. ftill continue, | 
the ancient work is fomething disfigured, dwellings . 


having been lately built among them, and alterations 
made in the chief apartments. 


Tuis palace is entirely of ftone, cad in hard- 


nefs to flint; and the one almoft black. “They 
are exceedingly well cut, and joined fo curjoufly that 
the point of a knife, or even fo much as a piece of 
the fineft paper, cannot be put betwixt them ; fo that 


they only fhew the walls to be of different ftones 5 


and not one entire compofition ; ; but no cement is 
‘perceivable, ue ‘he ftones without are all of a convex 
figure ; 
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fioure; but at the entrance of the door aie plane. 
But there is a vifible inequality, both in the ftoneés 
and in their courfes; which gives a more fingular air 
to the work; for a fmall ftone is irmediately . fol-. 
_ lowed by one large and ill fquared ; and that above 
is made to fit the inequalities of the othef two, and 
at the fame time fill up all the interftices between the 
projections and irregularity of their faces; and this in 
fuch perfection, that, whatfoever way they are viewed, 
all parts appear joined with the fame exactnefs. The 
height of thefe walls is about two toifes and a half, 
and about three or four feet in thicknefs. The doors 
are about two toifes high, and their breadth at the 
bottom about three or four feet ;. but runs narrowing 
upwards, where the aperture is only two feet and a 
half. The doors of the palaces, where the yncas 
refided, were made of fuch a height, to allow room — 
for the chairs in which the monarch was catried on 
men’s fhoulders into his apartment, the only place 
in which his feet touched the ground. It is not 
known whether this or the other palaces of the 
yncas had any ftories, nor how they were roofed : 
for thofe we examined were either open, or had been 
roofed by the Spaniards: But it is highly probable 
that they covered them with boards, in the form of 
a terrace, that is, fupported by beams laid acrofs: 
for in the walls there is nothing near the ground that 
affords room for a conjecture, that they ever fup- 
ported any roofs: on this horizontal roof they con- 
trived fome flope for carrying off the waters. The 
reafon of contracting their doors at the top was, that 
the lintel might be of one ftone; for they had no idea 
either of arches or of key-ftones, as may be conclud- 
ed from no fuch works occurring among all their 
edifices. 
AzouT fifty toifes north of this palace, fronting 
its entrance, is a mountain, the. more fingular as 
: ? Hi oh.3 being 
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being in the midft of a plain: its height is betwixt 
twenty-five and thirty toifes, and. fo exaétly; on 
every fide, formed with the conical roundnefs of a. 
fugar-loaf, that it feems to owe its form to induftry,; 
efpecially as. the end of its flope on all. fides forms. 
exactly with the ground the fame angle in every part.. 
And what feems to confirm this opinion.ts, that gu- 
acas, or maufoleums, of prodigious magnitude, were’ 
greatly affected by the Indians in thofe times. Hence 
the common opinion, that it is artificial, and that 
the earth was taken out of the breach north of it,, 
where a little river runs, does not feem impro- 
bable. But this is no more than conjeéture, not 
being founded on any evident proof. In all ap- - 
pearance this eminence, now called. Panecillo de 
Callo, ferved as a watch tower, commanding an un- 
interrupted view of the country, in erder to provide 
for the fafety of the prince on any fudden alarm of an- 
invafion, of which they were under continual: ap-. 
prehenfions, as will appear from the account of their 
fortreffes. 

Azsout two leagues north- ea of the town of 
Atun-Canar,.or great Canar, is a-fortrefs or palace 
of the yncas. It is the moft entire, the largeft,. 
and beft built in all the kingdom. Clofe by its 
entrance runs a little river, and the back part of it- 
terminates in a high and thick wall at the flope of 
a mountain. In the middle of it is a kind of. oval: 
tower; about two toifes high from the greund with- 
in the fort, but without it rifes fix or eight above 
that of the hil. In the middle of the tower is a 
fquare of four walls; which, on the fide facing 
thee country, leave no paflage; and all its angles 
touch the circumference of the oval. On the op- 
pofite fide only, is a very narrow pafs, anfwering to- 
the inward part of the tower.. In the middle of this: 
Be is an apartment of two imall rooms, without 

any 
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any communication; and the doors of them op- 
pofite to ‘the fpace which feparates them. In the 
fides towards the country are loop-holes; and in 
critical times it was made a court of guard. From 
the outfide of this oval tower, a wall is extended on 
the left fide about forty toifes; and about twenty- 
five on the right; this wall was continued in a great 
number of irregular angles, and inclofed a large {pot 
of ground. It had only one entrance, which was 
-in the fide oppofite to the tower; and facing the 
laft angle on the right near the rivulet. From 
this gate or entrance was a paffage, jult broad © 
enough for two perfons to walk abreaft; and at the » 
wall turned fhort off towards the tower; but always 
of the fame breadth. After this it wirided towards 
the breach, and widened fo as to form a parade be- 
fore the tower. In thefe paffages, at the diftance of 
every two or three paces, one fees niches formed 
within the wall, like fentry-boxes: and on the other 
fide two HBony: which were entrances to the fame 
number of foldiers de logis, and feem to have ferved 
the corps of the garrifon for barracks. In the in- 
ner fquare, to the left of the tower, were feveral 
apartments, of which the height, difpofition, and 
doors, are a fufficient proof that this was once the 
prince’s palace. All the walls being full of hollows, 
refembling cupboards, in which, as likewife in dhe 
two chambers of the tower, he niches, and along 
the paflages, were ftone pegs, with a head betwixt 
fix and eight inches long, and three or four in dia- 
meter; the ufe of thefe probably was for hanging. 
up their arms. 

THe whole main wall on the flope of the 
mountain, and defcending laterally from the oval 
tower, is very thick, and the outfide perpendi- 
cular. Within is a large rampart, and on it a pa- 
rapet of an unufual height: and though the ram- 

Hh, 8 Bare 
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part’ reached quite round the wall, there was only’ 
one afcent to it, which was adjoining to the oval 
tower. The outward and inward walls are all of the - 
fame kind of ftone, very hard and well-polifhed: 

and difpofed like thofe of Callo. The apartments 
alfo were without ceiling or. flooring, like thofe of 
the above-mentioned palace. 

At Pomallacta, within the jurifdiction of the 
town of Guafuntos, are fome rudera of another 
fortrefs like the former: and it is a common opinion 
here, that there was. a fubterrancous communication 
between thefe two fortifications; but this does not 
feem at all probable. For befides the. diftance of | 
fix leagues, the ground is very uneven, and inter- 
rupted by fome of the fmaller branches of the cor- 
dilleras, breaches, and brooks. ‘The inhabitants are, 
however, very tenacious of their opinion: and fome 
affirm, that a few years before our arrival in the coun- 
try, a perfon entered this fubterraneous paflage at 
the fort of Canar, but his light going out, he was 

obliged to return. They farther fay, that the en- 
trahce is within the fort at the foot of the tower, 
where indeed there is a {mall low door, but now 
choaked up with earth; and was doubtlefs for fome 
ufe. But this does not imply that ic led to the other 
' fortrefs, as, befides a great quantity of lights, there 
mutt alfo have been here and there vent- holes or {pira- 
cles, which, confidering the mountains, is utterly im- 
practicable. 

Many other walls and ruins are feen all over the. 
cOuntry, both in the plains, on the fides of the. 
hilis, and on their fummits; but moft in defert 
places, and without any ‘veltige of a town or village 
near them; and, except thefe three, they are either 
of adoves or unknown ftone, without any arrange- 
ment. The more irregular are thought to be the 
works of Indians before they were reduced by the 

yncas >. 
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yncas: but thofe of Callo, and the other two fortreffes, 
by their fuperior fymmetry, fhew that they are of 
a later date, and built under the direction of the 
yncas, who applied themfelves with exemplary at- 
tention to promote neceffary arts throughout all 
their conquefts; poffibly from this political view, 
that the people, fenfible of the happy change, might 
be the better fubjects. All thefe remains of an- 
tique edifices the Indians call Inca perca, the Yncas 
walls. 

' Awotuer Indian method of fortification, and of 
which there are ftill fome remains, was, to dig three 
or four ranges of moats quite round the tops of 
fuch mountains, as, though high and fleep, were 
not fubject to frofts: and every one on the infide 
firengthened by a parapet, whence they could fafely 
annoy the enemy. ‘Thefe they called Pucuras; and 
within the laft range of moats they built barracks 
for the garriflon. Thefe kinds of forts were fo com- 
mon, that one f{carce meets with a mountain with- 
out them. On.the peaks of Pambamarca, are three 
or four; and one af them on the place where we 
fixed our fignal for the meridian triangles. In like 
manner we found them on almoft all the other 
mountains; and the outward moat of circumvalla- 
tion was above a league in extent. The breadth and 
depth of each was alike; but in refpect of one an- 
other, there was not the fame uniformity, fome of them 
having a breadth of two toifes and even more, and 
others not one; and the like difference is obfervable 
in their depth. It was, however, their conftant care 
to make the inward bank at leaft three or four feet 
higher than the outward, to have the greater advantage 
over the affailants. 

_ THe junction and polifh fo much admired in 
all the remaining ftone-works of the Indians, 
plainly thew, that they made ufe of fome ftones 
oe | to 
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‘to polifh others, ‘by rubbing them together; it 
‘being highly improbable that'they could bring them 
to fuch perfection with the few and aukward tools 
they ufed: as for the working of iron, they were 
undoubtedly ftrangers to it, there ‘being many 
‘mines ‘of that metal in this country, and not ‘one ~ 
‘of them with any ‘marks of having ever been 
touched. And no iron was found among them 
at the arrival of the Spaniards. But, on the con- 
trary, they fhewed an extreme fondnefs for any thing 
made of that metal. | 
I nave already mentioned the quarries, or mines, 
producing the two kinds of ftone of which the 
indians made their mirrors; and which’ were thofe 
moft efteemed. There are likewife quarries of 
other ftones, which, in a country where gold and. 
filver mines ‘do not abound, would be thought va- 
luable. Of thefe one is in the plain of Talqui, 
fouth of Cuenca; out of which are taken very 
laree and beautiful blocks of white and ‘very 
clear alabafter: Its only fault is its foftnefs: yet 
that is not fuch as to hinder all kinds of works 
from being made of it; or rather its eafinefs con- 
tributes to their perfection: nor is there any dan- 
ger of large flakes flying off; which often fpoil 
an entire piece.. The only quarries of this ftone 
are near Cuenca; but thofe of rock cryftal I have 
feen in many parts, from whence I have had fome 
very large, clear, and tranfparent pieces, and of a 
remarkable hardnefs: but, as it 1s not efteemed 
Here, no ule is made of it; fo that what is found 
is purely by accident. In the fame jurifdiction of 
€wienca; and about two leagues north-weft of the 
city, not far from the villages, of Racan and Sa 
anfay, is a fmall-mountain; entirely covered with 
flints; moftly black, fome of a reddifh caft, and 
other¢ whitifh. But, being ftrangers to the ee 
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of cutting and filing them for fire-arms, the peo- 
ple make no ufe of them: and on fome occafions 
flints, either for mufkets or piftols, have been fold 
at Cuenca, Quito, and all over the country, for two 
rials each; but one is the common price of them, 
being brought from Europe. Confequently, as there 
1S here a wholly quarry of them, their exorbitant 
price is wholly owing to a want of induftry, as this 
would in a fhort time render them as expert at cut- 
ting flints as the Europeans. 

Arrer the mines of metals, and the quarries of | 
Jarge ftones, it would be improper to omit the gems 
found in this province. I have already obferved, 
that the jurifdiction of Atacames and Manta for- 
merly abounded in emeralds of a finenefs furpaffine 
-thofe of the mines of Santa Fe. Nota {mall num: _ 
ber of them was deftroyed by an error of the firft 
Spaniards, who came hither, imagining that, if they 
were real gems, they would ftand the ftroke of a 
hammer on an anvil. The lofs of the mines of 
Atacames, and the neglect of many others of gold 
and filver, was in fome meafure compenfated by the 
diicovery of feveral in the jurtfdiction ‘of Cuenga; 
but which have been but little improved, though 
they exhibit the moft inviting figns of their great 
riches, namely, fragments of rubies; and which, in- 
telligent perfons fay, are very fine. Thefe are ufu- 
ally found among the fands of a rapid river, not far 
from the village of Azogues. The Indians, and 
others, frequently make it their bufinefs to go and 
wath thefe fands, where they find fmall fparks, about 
the bignefs of a lentil, and fometimes larger; and 
it is not to be quettioned but thefe are wafhed away 
- by the continual allifion of the water in its paffage 
along the mine. But the inhabitants, content with 
this piddling work, do not trouble themfelves to 
trace the origin of the mine; though there is alt 
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the appearance ia the world that it would turn to 
very good account. I myfelf, when I was at that: 
village, faw fome of thefe fparks in their natural 
ftate; and both their colour and hardnefs fufficiently 
fhewed that they were of a very fine fort. 

ANOTHER kind of ftone is found in great plenty all 
over this country. It is of a fine green, and harder 
than alabafter, though not pellucid: ‘but no more va- 
lued than any of the former: except that a few toys 
or utenfils are made of it. 

Here are alfo fome mines of fulphur, and: fome 
parts afford vitriol; but no farther known than as 
nature has placed them in view; not only the im- 
provement of them being entirely neglected, but 
fcarce any notice takén of thofe which le on 
the furface of the ground; either becaufe the in- 
habitants ftand in no need of thofe minerals, or 
from their {trong averfion to any thing that re- 
quires labour. 

NortH of Quito, betwixt two plantations, at the 

foot of mount Anlagua, one of which bears the 
fame name, and the other that of Courogal, runs a 
very large river, which petrifies any wood, leaves, 
&c. thrown into it. 1 have had whole branches 
thus petrified and the porofity of the ftem, the © 
fibres of the rind, even the fmalleft veins of the 
leaves, and the meander of its fibrille, equally dif- 
cernible as when frefh cut from the tree. I have alfo 
had large pieces of timber petrified, which at firft 
fight appeared to be wood thoroughly dried; no 
vilible alteration having been made in them except 
in colour. 
- Wirs all thefe appearances, I cannot think that 
the wood, leaves, and the like, which are put into the 
river, are really turned into ftone of fuch a hardnefs 
as that I experienced: but as the appearance is unde- 
niable, I fhall offer an explanation of this sic» 
tranfmutation. Ir 
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Ir muft be obferved, that the rocks and al] the 
parts which this river wafhes, are covered with a 
- eruft of a hardnefs little inferior to that of the main 
rock; and this increafes its volume, and diftinguithes 
itfelf from the original rock, which is fomething 
yellowifh. The inference I would draw from hence 
is, that the water of the river is mixed with petri- 
fying, vilcid, and glutinous particles, which adhere 
to the body they {urround: and as by’ their extreme 
fubtility they infinuate themfelves through its pores, 
they fill the place of the fibres, which the water in- 
fenfibly rots off and feparates, till at length all that 
was leaf or wood gives way to that petrifying mat-. 
ter; which ftill retains the impreffion of the parts 
of the original, with its feveral veins, fibres, and 
ramifications. For at the time of its infinuation, the 
ducts of the wood, or leaves, ferve for a kind of. 
mould, by which it naturally takes the entire figure 
of the body into which it has obtruded itfelf. 

Aw obferyation I made with fome branches con- 
firms me in this opinion: for having opened them 
I found fome leaves and bits of wood, which fnapped | 
on breaking; and the infide was as large as real 
ftone, the texture only remaining of its firft fub- 
ftance. But in others, the parts coniolidated by the 
ftony matter fnapped; and the fibres, not having yet 
undergone a total corruption, retained the appearance 
of wood, though fome were more rotten and decayed 
than opbars. 1 had alfo fome leaves, the furface of 
which was only covered with a very fine lapideous te- 
gument, but within were entire leaves, except here and 
‘there a little mark of decay. 

Ir is to be obferved, that this matter much 
more. eafily faftens on any corruptible fubftance, 
than on the more compact and folid, as ftones 
and the like: the reafon of which is, that in one . 
it meets with pores, in which it fixes itfelf; but 

having 
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having nofuch hold’on the harder bodies, it is foon 
wafhed’ off by the agitation of the water; that’ iff 
now and then fuch crufts are feen-on ftones; they’ 
never make any fenfible addition’ to their volume, 
though: fome excrement is now confpicuous: from: 
the difference of the colour: that’ of the petrified’ 
leaves, both within and without, is of a pale yellow; 
and the fame prevails in the ftems : though in thefe' 
always with a mixture of that of the wood itlelf when’ 
dry. 

Tovar ali the jurifdictions of the kindle of’ 
Quito, from N.to S. are not molefted by the vi-- 
cinity of wild Indians, yet it is the misfortune of the: 
governments. of Quixos and Macas, Jaen and May- 
nas, to be furrounded and intermixed with thofe bar- 
barians ; fo that by only paffing the eaftern Cordil-- 
lera of the Andes, towards that part you ufually” 
meet with them: and from fome parts of thofe emi- 
nences the. fmoke of their cottages may be feen: 
This fight is moft frequently beheld from the moun- 
tain on the back of the town of Cayambe; and alt’ 
along to the northward, from the village of! Mira: 
within the jurifdiction 6f the townof San Miguel’ 
de Ibarra.. The fportfmen, when hunting on thofe: 
hills, often fee the fmoke both. on this. fidé and-like« 
wife on the fame Cordillera, from: the jurifdi€tion of 
Riobamba, to that of Cuenga. The village of Mira. 
has often been furprized with the fudden\ appearance’ 
of fome.of thefe Indians; but they have as fuddenly 
turned back, and with the fame hafte they came, It 
is not uncommon for Indians of. thefe jurifdiétions, 
from a fondnefs for floth and licentioufnefs, to leave’ 
their houfes and go over to the favages; as among 
them they may, without controul, follow. their natu- 
ral idolatry, and give themfelves up to drunkennefs- 
and all manner of vice; and, what they think a fu- 
preme happinefs, be ferved and attended by women, 

whofe 
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whofe office it is to take care of and fupport them: 
all their occupation being hunting, whenever com- 
_ pelled by neceffity, or induced by a fudden fit of 
induftry. Thus they live in a debafement of human 
nature; without jaws or religion; in the moft in- 
famous’ brutality; {trangers to moderation; and 
without the leaft controul or reftraint on their ex- 
cefies. 


End of the FIRST VOLUME. 
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